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did  not  compare  with  those  of  the 

f  Normans,  they  were  also  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  man  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Those  who  massacred  their 
enemies  were  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  of  Roman  policy,  which  was 
■'  v  to  absorb,  not  to  exterminate,  the 

nations  which  they  conquered. 

^  ]  Much  palliation  is  to  be  found  for 

V  them,  also,  in  the  manners  of  the 

Ip””  age— in  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
IR^  commenced  their  careers  as  common 

soldiers,  and  were  raised  to  the  throne 
1 — in  consequence  of  their  achievements 
of  personal  prowess,  or  their  aptness 
-  ,  for  sensual  extravagance  and  barbaric 

splendor.  The  mild  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  had  not  softened 
their  harsh  natures,  and  the  elegant 
’  philosophy  and  voluptuous  refinement 

of  Greece  bad  too  far  decayed  to 
leave  any  but  a  bad  influence  on  their 
<  savage  tastes.  But  the  Normans,  af- 
fecting  the  highest  civilization  known 
^  ^  to  Christendom,  proudly  calling  them- 

.j'  selves  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  the 
^  ^  defenders  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  fighting  in  the  name  of  God 
and  for  the  reformation  of  humanity, 
and  taking  their  patents  from  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Church,  had  no  such  excuse — 
and  no  such  extenuation  of  their  sins  can  be 
pleaded. 

A  band  of  lawless  adventurers,  removed  but 
by  two  or  three  generations  from  an  ancestry  of 
outlawed  pirates,  choosing  for  their  leader  one 
who  had  nothing  but  his  good  sword  and  his 
bad  name,  they  swarmed  over  the  straits  and 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  England  under 
a  pretext  so  baseless  as  might  have  revealed  to 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  a  perfidy  infinitely  below 
their  own.  They  met  the  a-stonished  Saxons  in 
battle,  and  when  they  could  not  beat  them,  ob¬ 
tained  a  truce,  and  murdered  them  during  its 
continuance.  They  hired  emissaries  to  foment 
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No  page  in  history  oflbrds  more  sickening  ex¬ 
amples  of  brutality  than  that  which  records  the 
Norman  conquest.  From  the  year  1065,  when 
William  the  Bastard,  in  violation  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  hospitality,  detained  his  confiding  visitor. 
King  Harold,  nor^vould  set  him  free  until  he 
had  betrayed  hia  into  a  nominal  release  of  his 
country  into  the  wily  Norman’s  hands,  to  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler,  by  the  hand 
of  young  Richard  U,  in  1381,  the  tale  is  one 
continual  succession  of  murder,  deceit,  and  cruel 
oppression. 

The  brutalities  of  some  of  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors  are  horrid  to  contemplate ;  but  while  they 
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the  most  barbarous  policy  ever 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  were 
enforced  with  merciless  energy 
against  the  unfortunate  and  help¬ 
less  Saxons. 

In  direct  though  not  in  total 
contrast  to  them  were  the  people 
whom  they  came  to  “  conquer  and 
save.”  The  Saxons  had  barely  re¬ 
covered  from  another  invasion 
which  had  nearly  blotted  out  their 
national  existence.  They  were, 
like  all  the  nations  of  that  period, 
rude  and  warlike,  merciless  in  vic¬ 
tory,  unsubdued  by  defeat  But 
being  a  commercial  nation,  and 
being  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  they  had  a  high 
dca  of  the  sacredness  of  a  pledged 
word,  and  an  affectionate  rever¬ 
ence  for  their  clergy,  who  were,  as 
a  general  thing,  worthy  of  the  re¬ 
gard  in  which  they  were  held. 

Their  kings  were  often  polished 
and  learned,  and  always  magnani¬ 
mous  and  brave.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  arts  and  subter¬ 
fuges  of  diplomacy,  and  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  nation  were  more 
than  once  surprised  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  by  the  direct  violations  of 
BiKrn  OF  aoBis  hood— “  axano  m*  ult  flowkr."  pledges  and  promises  solemnly  giv¬ 

en  by  the  Normans.  Their  lands 
the  dissensions  that  unfortunately  existed  in  were  taken  from  them,  their  castles  and  houses 
their  midst.  They  entered  cities  under  the  guise  pillaged,  their  cities  burned  and  sacked,  their 
of  friendship,  and  burned  them  down,  after  hav-  wives  and  children  murdered  or  dishonored,  and 
ing  sacked  the  houses,  and  murdered  or  violated  themselves  either  horribly  mutilated  or  reduced 
the  inhabitants.  The  nobility  they  cajoled  and  to  servitude  on  the  very  soil  which  was  theirs 
assassinated ;  the  priests  they  deceived  and  by  right  of  birth  and  possession,  and  by  every 
murdered ;  the  common  people  they  oppressed  other  muniment  of  title.  The  Norman  policy 
and  enslaved.  was  to  extinguish,  not  to  absorb  the  Saxons.  In 

Fighting  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  accordance  with  this  idea,  they  either  banished 
Rome,  and  using  freely  all  its  terrible  machinery  or  killed  those  who  resisted,  and  enslaved  the 
of  excommunications  and  taxes,  they  invaded  weak,  the  cowardly  and  the  poor,  who  could 
the  sanctuaries  which  it  held  most  sacred,  and  neither  resist  nor  fly. 

stabbed,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  its  most  exem-  But  among  the  conquered  nation  there  were 
plary  and  its  highest  servants.  The  exponents  many  who  still  preserved  their  identity,  and 
and  defenders  of  the  aristocratic  or  feudal  sys-  struggled  for  freedom  to  th^very  last  Insur- 
tem,  they  nevertheless  oppressed  and  destroyed  rections,  sometimes  partially  successful,  some- 
thoee  who  were  their  equals  in  rank,  and  their  times  immediately  suppreesedl^ere  constantly 
superiors  in  nobility.  None  were  too  high  to  be  springing  up,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
the  victims  of  their  tyraniyr,  none  too  humble  of  the  island,  in  the  region  between  the  Trent 
to  minister  to  their  avarice  and  their  lust.  No  and  the  Tweed  rivers.  Particularly  deserving 
law,  human  or  divine,  restrained  their  encroach-  of  record  is  the  band  of  men  who,  under  thi‘ 
ments ;  no  home  was  safe  from  their  devasta-  famous  Horoward,  held  the  Camp  of  Ely  against 
tions ;  no  heart  but  was  embittered  by  their  the  Normans  for  many  months,  until  finally  be- 
aecursed  presence.  The  most  brutal  laws,  and  trayed  by  a  couple  of  priests. 
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Upoa  the  death  of  their  chieftain,  his  high- 
spirited  followers  preferred  death  to  the  igno¬ 
minious  life  which  they  found  out,  too  late,  was 
destined  for  them  by  the  invaders,  and  fled  to 
the  mountains  and  forests,  there  to  enjoy,  among 
many  and  terrible  privations,  the  freedom  with¬ 
out  which  luxury  and  case  would  have  been  to 
them  insupportable. 

The  whole  country  north  of  the  Trent  was 
filled  with  these  men,  who,  securely  hid  in  caves, 
or  protected  by  morasses,  lived  together,  de¬ 
priving  themselves  of  the  joys  of  domestic  life, 
supporting  life  by  killing  the  king’s  deer  and 
robbing  his  messengers.  They  cared  not  to  spill 
blood.  Their  chief  hostility  was  not  against 
the  knights,  with  whom  they  often  had  the  sym¬ 
pathy  that  brave  men  always  have  with  each 
other,  but  to  the  Church,  to  whose  pride  and 
oppression  a  great  part  of  their  miseries  was 
due. 

The  sensual,  kamoral  and  bigoted  priesthood, 
which  the  Ncmnan  conquest  inflicted  on  the 
island  of  England,  was  the  hand-in-hand  com¬ 
panion  of  the  ferocious  invaders.  They  incited 
many  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  soldiery,  and 
committed,  with  their  own  hands,  some  of  the 
most  wanton  outrages.  The  weight  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff  was  now  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
tyrants.  They  begged  endowments  for  their  in- 
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stitntions,  and  imposed  the  most  exorbitant 
taxes,  under  color  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  They  levied  Peter’s  farthing 
until  it  was  nearer  a  pound ;  they  preached  and 
ranted  until  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 
crusades;  they  excommunicated  all  those  who 
did  not  implicitly  obey  them  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  Pope  when  he 
tried  to  coerce  them  by  the  same  means. 

The  tremendous  power  which  the  Church  at 
that  time  possessed,  can  scarcely,  at  the  present 
day,  be  imagined ;  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
put  that  power  are  equally  shameful  and  in¬ 
credible. 

The  Church  of  the  Norman  nobility,  and  its 
minions,  then,  were  the  special  objects  of  popu¬ 
lar  hatred,  and  the  feeling  is  traceable  at  the 
present  day.  The  masses  were  very  devont,  and 
superstitiously  attached  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  the  particular  persons 
who,  under  the  Norman  rule,  administered  the 
sacred  offices,  were,  in  their  eyes,  no  more  than 
sacrilegious  robbers,  who  took  possession  of 
whatever  they  conld  lay  their  hands  upon ;  and, 
on  the  most  flimsy  pretenses,  assassinated  or 
banished  all  the  Saxon  prelates,  to  whom  the 
people  had  a  sincere  and  devoted  attachment 
The  Saxons  who  retreated  to  the  forests  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  lives  were  particularly  hostile  to  the 
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grasping  gentry  of  the  Church,  and' robbed  them 
of  their  ill-gotten  gains  wherever  they  could 
find  them.  These  patriots  were  termed,  by  the 
haughty  Normans,  outlaws,  and  they  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  it  being  no  crime 
to  kill  them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  , 

The  last  notable  insurrection  of  the  Saxons 
against  their  oppressors  was  in  1265,  and  was 
headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  thus,  though 
not  a  Saxon,  commenced  that  series  of  strug¬ 
gles  among  the  masses  for  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
and  which  will  never  cease,  until  passing  through 
the  clogs  and  obstacles  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  English  people  shall  have  attained  that  high 
estate  of  personal  liberty  to  which  every  man 
is  entitled  at  his  birth.  The  name  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  heads  the  list  whereon  we  find  the 
names  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Lord  Brougham. 
The  insurrection  of  1265  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  direct  violation,  by  Edward  II,  of  the 
provisions  of  Mag^a  Charta,  and  ended  the  same 
year  in  the  melancholy  battle  of  Everham. 

Robin  Hood  was,  undoubtedly,  a  fugitive 
from  that  memorable  fight.  He  was  of  Saxon 


origin,  though  a  ballad  of  later  date  than  his 
own  times  exists,  which  makes  him  the  son  of  a 
daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  a 
Saxon  youth  of  great  beauty  and  boldness,  who 
had  come  to  serve  the  Earl  for  “  meat  and  fee.” 
The  concluding  stanzas  of  the  ballad  appear  to 
be  enforcing  on  the  attention  of  the  people  a 
fact  which  had  not  been  generally  known.  But 
it  is  nearly  a  century  later  than  the  other  and 
more  authentic  song  which  relates  the  birth  of 
Robin  Hood : 

“  And  moDjr  ane  nings  o’  gran,  o’  gran, 

And  mony  ane  einga  o’  corn  ; 

And  mony  ane  ainga  o’  Robin  Hood, 

Kent  little  whare  he  waa  bom 


“  It  waa  nae  in  the  ha’,, the  ha’. 

Nor  in  the  painted  bower ; 

But  it  waa  in  the  gude  green  wood, 

Amang  the  lily  flower.” 

[Thiorry  Cong  de  I’Ang  Tol  ir,  p.  36!  App 

The  unbounded  admiration  of  the  people  for 
Robin  Hood  probably  prompted  them  to  invest 
him  with  those  honors  and  titles  which,  after 
the  first  hostility  resulting  from  the  conquest 
had  been  overcome,  appeared  to  them  splendid 
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whole  history  of  the  bond.  He  was  seven  feet 
high,  and  enormously  strong.  He  was  as  crafty 
as  a  fox,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  as  fleet  as  a  deer,  and 
faithful  to  his  master  and  his  cause.  Friar 
Tuck  was  the  priest  of  the  band,  and  performed, 
in  addition  to  his  sacred  duties,  those  at  butler, 
fighting  man,  robber,  or  jovial  companion,  as 
occasion  demsmded.  Mutch,  the  miller’s  son, 
and  Scathelock,  Robin’s  own  son-in-law,  were 
leaders  in  many  a  daring  expedition. 

They  all  led  a  merry,  rollicking  life.  They 
never  shed  blood  except  in  self-defense ;  and, 
having  no  wish  to  amass  riches  for  themselves, 
gave  to  the  poor  all  their  superfluous  booty. 
They  ran  about  the  country  playing  the  most 
impudent  pranks,  rescuing  each  other,  carrying 
on  their  perilous  trade,  or  carousing  and  ring¬ 
ing  all  day  long. 

Their  prowess  at  the  h^pd-to-hand  skirmish 
was  only  equaled  by  their  abilities  at  the  well- 
spread  table.  Friar  Tuck  was  invariably  the 
leader  in  their  entertainments  to  strangers,  and 
many  is  the  fat  abbot  or  the  cadaverous  monk  that 
has  felt  his  eyes  grow  moist,  his  hrain  spin,  and 


and  enviable.  He  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
and  was  chief  of 

“  A  handred  and  t«n  good  jeomen. 

All  itandiog  along  in  a  row,” 
who  were  the  terror  of  the  sheriflh  and  monks 
for  miles  around,  and  dearly  beloved  by  the 
farmers,  the  laborers,  the  widows  and  orphana 
They  were  on  the  beet  of  terms  with  all  those 
who  needed  their  protection,  and  never  molested 
uny  but  the  rich  and  g^rasping,  whom  they 
rightly  deemed  to  have  robbed  them  of  their  in¬ 
heritance.  They  were  splendid  archers,  and  far 
excelled  in  that  national  art  the  trained  soldiers 
of  the  king.  Neither  deer  nor  man  was  safe 
from  their  clothyard  shafts  if  within  right,  while 
many  a  stout  yeomau  came  off  second  best  in 
the  quarter-staff  play,  and  many  a  flne  knight 
had  his  armor  pricked  by  their  cunning  of 
fence.  * 

Several  of  the  band,  who  were  more  celebrated 
than  the  rest,  have  been  carefully  handed  down 
with  their  bold  leader.  The  principal  character 
is  Little  John,  whose  affection  for  his  master 
forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
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his  knees  tremble  beneath  him,  while  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  profuse  hospitality  of  this 
roystering  son  of  the  Church.  The  sherifih  or 
vicounts  of  the  counties  were  the  objects  of 
their  constant  hatred,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  it  is  said,  died  of  the  vexation  they  caused 
him.  He  tried  to  induce  some  of  his  friends  to 
betray  Robin  Hood,  but  without  success.  “I 
would  rather  die,”  said  a  poor  woman  to  Robin 
once, than  not  do  any  thing  1  could  to  save 
thee ;  for  who  has  fed  and  clothed  me  and  my 
little  ones,  if  it  be  not  thou  and  Little  John.” 

Robin  Hood  himself  was  a  good  and  devout 
Christian.  Among  his  followers  were  some 
Saxon  priests  who  preferred,  like  himself,  to  be 
free  rather  than  live  in  disgraceful  safety.  Three 
masses  were  said  every  day,  and  the  service 
once  began  nothing  could  induce  the  bold  and 
conscientious  warrior  to  leave  the  place  until 
the  last  syllable  was  spoken.  He  often  incurred 
great  danger  on  account  of  his  obstinacy  on  this 
point,  but  always  trusted  to  the  good  faith  of 
our  “  dere  Ladye  ”  to  keep  him  from  harm. 

“  A  good  manor  than  had  Robyn, 

In  lande  whare  that  he  were  ; 

Enny  day  or  he  wolde  dyne, 

Three  masses  wolde  he  here. 

“  The  one  in  the  worship  of  the  fader, 

The  other  of  the  Holy  Goost — 

The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  Ladye, 

That  he  loved  of  all  others  the  most. 

“  Robyn  loved  our  dere  ladye, 

For  doute  of  dcdely  synne, 

Wolde  he  never  do  company  harm. 

That  ony  woman  was  in.” 

“  His  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  and  respect  for 
the  female  sex,  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the 
traditions  as  constantly,  and  not  less  beautifully, 
than  does  his  friendship  for  Little  John.”  His 
munificence  was  unbounded ;  he  gave  to  the 
poor  what  he  took  from  the  rich,  and  he  only 
took  from  the  rich  that  which  belonged  to  the 
poor.  He  lent  to  a  sorrowful  knight,  whose 
lands  were  about  to  disappear  in  the  all-devour¬ 
ing  maw  of  the  Church,  four  hundred  pounds, 
with  no  security,  except  “  our  dere  Ladye,”  that 
he  would  return  the  money  in  a  year  and  a  day. 
The  knight  was  true  to  his  promise ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  did  our  hero  so  good  service  in  the  way  of 
rescues  and  material  aid  that  he  never  regretted 
having  trusted  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  growing  out  of  their  fortunate  meeting 
occupy  the  principal  portion  of  a  long  poem,  in 
eight  “  fy  ttes  ”  or  cantos,  called  “  A  lytell  Geste 
of  Robyn  Hood.” 

At  length.  King  Edward  determined  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  bold  outlaw,  and  went  and  abode  at 
Nottingham  for  that  purpose ;  but  did  not  so 


much  as  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  during  the  six 
months  he  was  there.  At  last,  he  disguised  him¬ 
self  as  a  monk ;  and,  with  a  few  retainers,  went 
and  put  himself  in  Robin  Hood's  power.  Dis¬ 
covering  himself,  he  offered  him  a  free  pardon 
and  twenty  marks  a  year  if  he  and  his  band 
would  enter  his  service.  A  proposal  so  gallant¬ 
ly  made  could  not,  in  that  age  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  be  refused ;  and,  accordingly,  the  whole 
band  followed  the  priest-king  into  Nottingham, 
and  frightened  the  sheriff  half  out  of  his  senses. 

Robin  staid  at  the  king’s  court  until  all  his 
companions  had  left  him,  with  the  exception  of 
Little  John  and  Scathelock,  and  began  to  pine 
for  his  greenwood  home  and  his  little  chapel  in 
merry  Barnesdalc.  He  obtained  a  seven  days’ 
leave  from  the  king,  and  hied  him  back  to 
Sherwood  Forest  In  the  exuberance  of  his  joy, 
he  took  his  bugle  horn  from  his  side  and  made 
the  woods  echo  with  his  old  signal ;  when,  to  his 
surprise  and  delight, 

A  hundred  and  ten  of  Robin  Hood’s  meu, 

Came  running  all  of  a  row.” 

The  temptation  was  too  great,  and  he  yielded. 
Once  more  the  greenwood  rang  to  the  sound  of 
his  bugle  horn,  and  resounded  with  the  shouts  of 
his  merry  followers.  The  green  was  about  him, 
and  the  lilac  above,  and  he  was  once  more  the 
jolly  ranger  of  the  forest  The  king,  enraged 
at  his  disobedience,  sent  a  favorite  knight,  with 
a  hundred  men,  to  take  him.  Robin  and  his 
band  sent  part  of  them  back,  and  said  masses 
over  the  rest. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  went  to 
the  nunnery  of  Kirkleys,  where  the  prioress  was 
his  kinswoman,  to  have  some  blood  let  The 
treacherous  woman  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm, 
and  locked  him  in  a  room  to  bleed  to  death. 
His  death  is  touchingly  described  in  a  beautiful 
ballad ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  illustrates  three 
leading  traits  in  his  character— his  friendship  for 
Little  John,  Robin’s  own  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  and  his  generous  regard  for  the  fe¬ 
male  sex : 

”  He  then  betboaght  him  of  hU  bogle  horn. 

Which  hung  low  down  to  hie  knee  ; 

He  eet  hU  horn  unto  hin  mouth. 

And  blew  out  weak  blaati  three. 

Then  Little  John,  when  hearing  him. 

Ai  he  sat  under  the  tree ; 

‘  I  fear  mjr  master  is  near  dead, 

He  blows  so  wearilj.’ 

”  Then  Little  John  to  fair  Kirklej  is  gone, 

As  bst  as  be  can  dree ; 

But  when  he  came  to  Kirklej  Hall, 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three, 

”  Until  he  came  bold  Robin  to, 

'  When  he  fell  on  his  knee : 
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A  boon,  a  boon,’  erics  Little  John, 

'  Master,  I  beg  of  thee.’ 

’  What  is  that  boon,’  qnoth  Robin  Hood, 

'  Little  John,  thou  begs  of  me  V 
It  is  to  bum  fair  Kirklejr  Hall, 

*  And  all  their  nunnery.’ 

'  Now  nay,  now  nay,’  qnoth  Robin  noo<I, 

'  That  boon  I’ll  not  grant  thee. 

For  I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life. 
Nor  man  in  woman’s  company. 

I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  aR  my  lilb. 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be ; 

But  give  me  my  bent  bow  In  my  band. 

And  a  bro.vd  arrow  I’ll  let  Bee, 

And  where  that  arrow  is  taken  np. 

There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

Lay  me  a  green  sod  at  my  head. 

And  another  at  my  feet ; 

And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side. 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 

And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 
Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

'Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 
With  a  green  sod  under  my  bead, 

That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead — 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.’ 

'  These  words  they  readily  promised  him, 


Which  did  ))old  Robin  please  ; 

And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys.” 

Thus  died,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  gallant,  the  brave,  the  jovial  Robin 
Hood.  To  the  common  people,  he  was  very 
dear.  He  seemed,  in  their  eyes,  “  a  sort  of  par¬ 
ticular  Providence,  which  scattered  some  grains 
of  equity  amid  all  that  monstrous  mass  of 
wrong.”  His  fame  was  embalmed  in  their  mem¬ 
ories  for  many  years ;  and  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  churches  were  closed,  aud  all  bnsi- 
ncss  was  suspended,  among  both  Normans  and 
Saxons,  on  Robin  Hood’s  day,  in  order  that  they 
might  partake  in  the  games  which  few  remem¬ 
bered  to  be  commemorative  of  the  ancient  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  two  races. 

His  life  forms  a  beautiful  episode  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times.  Surrounded  by  rapacity  and 
oppression,  he  was  liberal,  true-hearted  and  a 
devoted  Christian.  He  took  what  was  originally 
his  own,  but  had  been  stolen  from  him ;  and  he 
distributed  among  the  plundered,  the  booty 
taken  from  the  plunderers.  He  dealt  fairly  and 
honorably  1^  all  who  trusted  in  him ;  he  was 
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lenient  to  his  detractors,  and  merciful  to  those 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  The  affections  of  a 
fond  people  have,  in  hundreds  of  songs,  defended 
his  name  from  the  shortlived  aspersions  of  bru¬ 
tal  sheriffs  and  avaricious  abbots.  While  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  records  the  sycophantic  praises  of 
the  fawning  and  unscrupulous  churchman,  which 
are  read  with  disgust  and  distrust,  the  deeds  of 
Robin  Hood  are  handed  down  to  us  in  pure  and 
melodious  Saxon,  and  were  sung  for  ages,  with 
implicit  conQdence,  by  a  poetical  and  believing 
people. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture,  as,  turning  for  a  moment  from  the 
unvarying  succession  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and 
extermination,  of  barbarous  laws  and  broken 
oaths,  of  the  merciless  rule  of  a  blasphemous 
Church  and  a  lawless  Government,  we  observe 
their  innocence,  their  humanity,  their  good  faith, 
and  their  true  though  rude  piety. 

Let  us  take  a  parting  glance  at  them.  It  is  a 
bright,  warm  Summer  morning.  The  goiden 
light  has  just  begun  to  paint  the  eastern  sky, 
when  from  a  sheltered  cave,  or  from  his  couch 
of  moss,  springs  an  athletic  form,  and  Robin 


Hood  blows  a  piercing  blast  on  his  golden  bugle 
horn.  In  a  moment  the  beautiful  wood,  but 
now  BO  still,  seems  alive  with  forms.  The  birds 
sing  joyously,  and  a  hundred  voices  greet  each 
other  with  the  morning’s  good  wishes.  The 
laughing  archers,  shaking  off  the  drowsiness  of 
their  last  night’s  revel,  eagerly  vie  with  each 
other  in  paying  their  respects  to  their  leader, 
and  a  hundred  plumed  hats  are  doffed,  and  a 
hundred  Lincoln  green  doublets  bend  before  the 
genial  yet  commanding  face  of  their  beloved 
captain.  With  laugh  and  song,  they  break 
their  fast,  and  then  dispose  themselves  accord 
ing  to  their  inclinations. 

The  brown  deer  is  quickly  dressed,  and  its 
luscious  haunches  depend  from  the  surrounding 
trees;  the  plethoric  wine-casks  ore  rolled  to 
their  snug  hiding-places;  and  heaps  of  silver 
and  gold  plate  are  carefully  cleansed  and  laid 
away  to  await  the  next  sumptuous  repast  For 
last  night  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  had  a 
famous  carousal.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had, 
by  some  chance,  good  or  ill,  fallen  into  their 
hands,  with  a  train  of  armed  men,  and  four 
heaviiy  laden  sumpter  mules,  which  were  bear- 
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foresters  sprang  up  and  guiding  the  reeling 
bishop  to  a  horse,  placed  him  on  its  back,  with 
his  face  turned  toward  the  animal’s  tail,  and 
bound  him  tightly  on.  They  then  set  both 
horse  and  rider  on  the  highway,  and  drove  them 
at  full  speed  toward  Nottingham,  following 
them  with  laughs,  and  gibes,  and  shouts,  until 
compelled,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  to  desist  fl'om 
the  pursuit  Returning,  they  continued  their 
feast,  and  kept  the  merry  greenwood  ringing 
with  peals  of  laughter  until  the  stars  had  long 
twinkled  in  the  heavens. 

Our  view  of  them  is  the  next  morning ;  but 
they  are  as  bright  and  sprightly  as  though  none 
but  the  pure  beverage  of  our  great  progenitor 
had  passed  their  lips,  and  they  distribute  them¬ 
selves  merrily  to  their  chosen  tasks.  Some  go 
out  on  the  highway  and  rifle  the  haughty  Nor¬ 
man’s  baggage,  or  drop  a  piece  of  gold  into  the 
hand  of  the  famished  beggar.  Others  visit  the 
poor  and  lend  them  the  necessary  aid  which 
keeps  them  from  starving  and  freezing,  getting 
for  all  return  tiieir  sincere  blessings  and  their 
hearty  good-will  and  cooperation. 


log  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church  to  a 
distant  town.  The  bishop  was  sorely  fright¬ 
ened,  but  the  foresters,  delighted  with  their 
prize,  treated  him  in  the  most  magnifleent  man¬ 
ner.  Venison,  hare,  quail,  and  woodcock,  flanked 
with  the  choicest  wines  of  sunny  France,  and 
the  strongest  of  English  ale,  formed  their  noble 
repast 

The  viands  and  the  wine  were  served  in  the 
bishop’s  own  golden  and  gemmed  vessels,  which 
caused  him  many  a  rueful  smile  and  ghastly 
grin.  Robin  plied  him  with  songs,  and  jokes, 
and  stories,  while  Friar  Tuck  set  him  a  jolly 
example  of  honoring  the  rosy  god.  His  re¬ 
tainers  were  kept  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lawn,  on  which  the  feast  was  spread,  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  while  Robin  and  Little 
John,  and  the  Friar  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Bishop.  Before  long  the  potent  influence  of  the 
wine  and  the  society  drove  the  last  wrinkle  out 
of  the  brow  of  the  well-feasted  churchman,  and 
he  struck  his  palm  into  that  of  Friar  Tuck,  and 
swore  he  was  the  j  oiliest  and  merriest  boon  com¬ 
panion  in  Christendom;  thereupon  the  three 
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Some  bring  down,  with  unerring  aim,  the  gal¬ 
lant  bucks  of  the  forest,  and  trudge  merrily 
home  with  the  day’s  provision  on  their  backs. 
Others  go  far  away  in  search  of  new  adven; 
tures  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  or  the  gratitude  of  some  willing  recipient 
of  their  favors.  All  are  merry,  and  happy,  and 
free,  and  eat  the  wild  game  of  the  forests,  and 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  with  light  hearts, 
while  their  Norman  oppressors,  trembling  at  the 
dreaded  name  of  Robin  Hood,  shut  themselves 
up  in  huge  castles,  or  tell  their  beads  in  damp, 
dark  cells,  and  concoct  new  schemes  and  devise 
new  plans  for  increasing  their  gains,  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  arbitrary  power.  Which  is  the  better 
lotr 

Which  of  the  two  classes  of  men  is  the  better 
entitled  to  the  admiration  of  posterity?  Which 
the  better  fulfilled  its  destiny  and  lived  the  bet¬ 
ter  life?  Is  it  that  class  from  whom  have  de¬ 
scended  the  absurd  laws,  the  aristocratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  both  of  Church  and  State,  the  lying  and 
cheating  diplomacy,  the  oppressive  and  exter¬ 
minating  foreign  policy  of  the  present  British 


nation?  Or  is  it  that  class  from  whom  have 
descended  their  commerce,  their  manufactures, 
their  learning,  their  poetry,  their  dissenters,  and 
that  pure  but  stem  religious  feeling  that  founded 
our  own  free  American  colonies  ;  the  most  hon¬ 
orable,  the  most  liberal  and  most  enlightened 
people  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  may  seem  too  great  commendation  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  practices.  But  we  have 
only  attempted  to  rescue  his  name  from  the  nn- 
dcserved  notoriety  it  has  obtained  in  latter  days. 
It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  Robin  Hood  as 
the  “  gentlest  of  thieves,”  but  still  a  thief,  as 
though  the  pleasant  way  he  had  of  joking  the 
victim  he  plundered  were  the  only  virtues  he 
possessed.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Robin  Hood 
was  a  Saxon,  and  a  fair  representative  of  the 
better  class  of  the  Saxons  of  that  age.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  his  countrymen,  following  the 
instinct  which  their  former  habits  and  the  in¬ 
sular  position  of  England  implanted  in  them, 
interested  themselves  in  commerce  and  trade. 
Political  honors  were  denied  them  ;  their  blood 
was  not  sufiBcicntly  pure  to  mingle  with  that 
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of  the  Norman ;  but  they  were  restless  and 
enterprising,  and  were  bound  to  advance  in  some 
way  or  other. 

They,  therefore,  commenced  that  system  of 
commerce  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  which  laid  them  open  to  the 
taunt  of  Napoleon,  while  it  furnished  the  means 
of  conquering  him.  They  constituted,  as  the 
common  people  always  must,  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  endured  the  contempt  while  they 
supported  the  extravagance  of  their  Norman 
rulers.  They  compelled  a  respect  from  the  no- 
hility,  which  was  always  grudgingly  given  ;  and 
made  England,  in  language,  customs,  laws,  and 
every  thing  but  foreign  policy,  nine  parte  Saxon 
to  one  part  Norman ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
nobility  have  always  found  it  convenient  to  de¬ 
coy  the  artisan  and  trader,  whom  they  did  not 
■scruple  to  rob  of  their  hard  earnings  when  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.  In  the  process  of 
time,  however,  these  grew  into  wealth  and  con- 
■sequent  power ;  and,  by  uniting  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  produced  that  third  class,  which  grew  to 
be  formidable  to  Smte  and  Church,  and,  at 
length,  to  undermine  the  power  of  both,  and  to 
•stablish  that  supremacy  of  the  people,  which, 
in  our  day— in  our  country,  at  least — constitutes 
the  only  legitimate  power. 

Robin  Hood’s  practices  would  not  now  be 
commended  anymore  than  Dick  Turpin’s  or  Bill 
Sikes’ ;  but  the  spirit  that  actuated  him,  and  the 
independence  that  he  strove  for,  were  the  spirit 
and  the  independence  of  the  commercial  classes 
of  England ;  and  the  contempt  in  which  he  was 


held  was  the  same  in  which  the  Lord  Dreddling- 
tons  and  the  Sir  Leicester  Dedlocks  now  hold  the 
traders  on  whom  they  live.  But  the  contempt 
of  the  one  class,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other, 
are  every  day  becoming  less  and  less ;  and  the 
two  races,  long  since  made  one  in  history,  are 
fast  assimilating  in  fact. 


SHAKESPEARE.  ^ 

Gbkat  Nature,  Tor  herself,  his  seal  hath  made 
A  mirror  clear  in  which  to  view  herself. 

And  flash  on  os  some  glimpses  of  her  face, 

Seen  through  the  thin  transparency  of  words. 
From  what  an  eminence  of  God-like  calm. 

He  contemplates  the  struggles  of  his  kind. 

And  plays,  as  on  a  chess-board  of  the  world. 
With  easy  grace,  alike  with  kings  or  pawns  I 
He  sounds  our  being  in  its  deepest  deeps — 
Soars,  like  an  eagle,  to  its  highest  bights  ; 

Or  floats  like  sunlight  on  the  Summer  ware. 
Seizing  the  bubldes  of  our  lightest  mood, 
Cameleon-souled,  reflecting  every  hue. 

See  visions  of  the  fancy,  thin  as  dreams, 
Thronging — congealed  by  chemistry  of  thought. 
And  fixed  for  ever,  as  in  adamant. 

Outliving  entities  of  blood  and  brain— 

Those  proud  familiars  of  our  homes  and  hearts, 
With  goodness  beautiSed  or  curses  damned  I 
His  heart  a  rich  .£oIian  lyre,  whose  strings 
Now  yield  soft  ihnsio  to  the  zephyr’s  play, 

Or  throb  with  passion  like  a  demon  stung,  ^ 

Or  top  the  tempest  with  the  wail  of  woe. 

He  is  the  mighty  minstrel  of  the  world  I 
The  soul  his  instrument,  his  spirit-touch 
Runs  o’er  the  gamut  of  all  human  things, 
Striking  from  each  key  its  peculiar  note. 

And,  blending  ail  in  noblest  melody. 

Sends  it  to  thrill  the  universal  heart. 

In  Shakespeare  Nature  culminates  in  man. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

BATTLE  OF  GREAT  II3AD0W9. 

Washixotox,  worn  with  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
transferred  his  pack  to  the  shoulders  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ;  but  when  the  latter  officiously  proposed 
to  carry  his  gun  also,  the  favor  was  declined. 
They  saw  growing  reasons  to  apprehend  an  am¬ 
buscade,  and  watched  their  guide  narrowly. 
Washington  and  Gist  were  neither  of  them  men 
to  be  easily  alarmed ;  but  when  they  found  the 
Indian  doggedly  pursuing  his  way,  regardless  of 
their  wishes,  they  were  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  their  scalps  would  content  him.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  length  at  one  of  those  natural  meadows 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  beaver- 
dams,  the  traitorous  guide  turned  suddenly  round 
and  fired  at  them.  There  was  but  a  moment  of 
dismay,  when  the  two,  finding  the  ball  had 
missed  its  aim,  seized  upon  the  Indian.  Gist  de¬ 
clares  he  would  have  killed  him  instantly,  had 
not  Washington,  the  humane  youth,  forbidden 
the  act,  and  contented  himself  with  disarm¬ 
ing  him,  and  compelling  him  to  kindle  a  fire, 
that  they  might  rest  awhile,  the  one  sleeping 
whileHhe  other  watched. 

Feeling,  however,  the  need  of  ridding  them¬ 
selves  of  the  traitor,  they  affected  to  consider 
the  incident  of  firing  the  gun  as  a  signal  of  the 
Indian’s  to  warn  the  people  of  his  cabin  of  their 
approach  ;  and  proposed  that,  as  he  said  he  was 
very  near  it,  he  (the  Indian)  should  return  home 


for  supplies,  while  they  would  rest  in  the  little 
meadow,  and  follow  his  trail  at  daybreak.  Gist 
pursued  his  retreating  footsteps  for  half  a  mile ; 
and  then,  returning  to  Washington,  they  moved 
on  rapidly  in  another  direction — and  thus  was 
this  peril  averted. 

By  continuous  and  hard  travel  they  at  length 
reached  the  Alleghany  River,  which  they  had 
hoped  to  find  a  bridge  of  ice ;  on  the  contrar}-, 
great  quantities  of  ice  were  driving  down  the 
turbid  waters,  which  were  swollen  by  the  rains, 
and  a  passage  was  impossible  except  by  a  raft 
The  two  looked  up  and  down  the  raging  stream, 
and  upon  the  overhanging  woods,  deep  with 
snow,  and  filled  with  hostile  men  and  beasts, 
and  they  must  have  felt  their  situation  well-nigh 
desperate.  They  had  but  one  hatchet  between 
them. 

Without  loss  of  time,  they  went  resolutely  to 
their  task ;  all  day  they  cut,  and  hacked,  and 
spliced,  and  the  night  overtook  them  before  their 
work  was  complete.  The^Adid  not  slack  till  the 
raft  was  done  and  launched  upon  the  river, 
hoping  to  cross  at  once,  and  then  make  their  way 
through  the  woods  agtun.  But  the  raft  soon 
became  jammed  between  masses  of  ice,  and,  with 
all  their  efforts,  it  could  not  be  moved.  At 
length,  Washington  planted  his  pole,  and  com¬ 
mitted  his  whole  weight  and  strength  to  the  ef¬ 
fort,  in  the  hope  that  the  obstruction  might  float 
past  The  accumulated  ice,  borne  upon  the 
rapid  current  of  the  river,  swept  by,  and  the 
young  man  was  twitched  overboard  into  the 
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They  now  recroescd  the  Alleghanies  to  Will’s 
Creek  (Cumberland  River),  and  thence  Wash¬ 
ington  made  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  where  be 
arrived  on  the  I6th  of  January,  from  an  ardu¬ 
ous  journey  through  an  inhospitable  region,  cov¬ 
ered  with  frost  and  snow,  after  an  absence  of 
about  eleven  weeks. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  full  account  of  this 
expedition,  because  it  was  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  itself,  and  because  it  affords,  thus  early 
in  the  life  of  Washington,  evidence  of  that  so¬ 
briety  and  forecast,  and  of  those  mental,  moral 
and  physical  resources,  which,  in  after  life,  made 
Washington,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  man  that  ever  lived ;  remarkable,  not 
for  his  virtues  and  patriotism  alone,  but  for  a 
sound  sense,  a  wisdom,  and  a  clearness  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  which  can  find  no  parallel  in  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  history.  No  one  has  ever  ques- 
!  tioned  his  integrity ;  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
but  the  world  is  not  vet  round 


turbulent  and  frozen  stream.  But,  “  like  a  young 
lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,”  he  sprang  to 
the  surface  and  leaped  upon  the  raft. 

It  now  became  evident  that  nothing  further 
could  be  done  with  the  raft,  and  they  made  their 
way  to  a  small  island,  where  they  remained  all 
night,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  freezing  to  death  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  older  blood  of  Mr.  Gist  could 
not  so  well  withstand  the  cold  as  that  of  the 
more  fervid  Washington,  who  seems  to  have 
nearly  escaped  harm,  while  his  faithful  com¬ 
panion  had  both  hands  and  feet  frozen.  In  the 
morning,  the  river  was  hard  as  marble,  and  they 
crossed  to  the  shore  on  the  ice. 

Arriving  at  Turtle  Creek,  they  were  hospita¬ 
bly  entertained  by  Mr.  Frazier,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Venango  by  Captain  Joncaire,  and 
since  settled  upon  this  branch  of  the  Mononga- 
bcla.  They  heard  of  several  atrocities  practiced 
by  tbo  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  which  con¬ 
vinced  Washington  still  more  of  the  importance 
of  conciliating  these  children  of  the  woods,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  frontier  in¬ 
habitants.  Accordingly,  upon  being  told  that 
who  had  come  to  the  com- 


his  courage; 
enough  in  its  harmonies  to  fully  appreciate  that 
fullness  of  mind,  which  shone  with  no  borrowed 
luster,  and  sought  no  factitious  aid.  His  charac¬ 
ter  did  not  blaze  out  like  a  sudden  conflagra¬ 
tion — it  was  a  warm,  steady  light,  emanating  from 
a  strong,  solid,  healthful  growth  ;  and  this  mis¬ 
sion  of  his  to  the  French  commander,  whose 
dangers  and  difficulties  were  so  courageously 
met,  and  whose  intricate  diplomacies  were  pene¬ 
trated  by  his  clear,  wise,  young  head,  shows 
how  early  he  must  have  made  himself  felt  in 
the  community,  and  how  much  he  was  needed 
by  the  times.  He  is  now  less  than  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

There  was  hence  no  longer  excuse  for  hesi¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies.  The  report 
of  Mtgor  Washington  exhibited  fully  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  French,  and  the  Ohio  Company 
at  once  put  themselves  into  a  position  of  de¬ 


an  Indian  princess, 
maud  of  her  tribe  after  the  cruel  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  whites,  desired  to  meet  him  in 
council,  he  turned  aside  from  his  direct  route, 
that  he  might  pay  his  respects  to  Queen  Ali- 
quippa — for  thus  was  she  called.  This  woodland 
queen  had  her  lodge  at  the  forks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Yohiogany  Rivers,  and  received  her 
guest  with  some  state,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
her  people,  with  her  young  eon  upon  her  right 
hand.  She  made  on  affecting  speech,  in  which 
she  recounted  the  injuries  she  had  received  from 
the  whites,  and  the  cruel  death  of  her  husband. 
Washington,  always  humane  and  courteous,  re¬ 
plied  in  a  conciliatory  manner;  and,  having 
made  her  some  presents,  took  his  leave. 
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fensc.  They  set  about  building  a  fort  at  the 
forks;  that  is,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahcla  Itivers,  at  the  place  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  young  envoy.  Virginia,  also, 
adopted  measures  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabit¬ 
ants  from  the  atrocities  of  savage  warfare,  with¬ 
out  waiting  the  movements  of  the  Englidi  Gov¬ 
ernment 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  letters  and  report  of 
Washington  were  at  once  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  London,  and  proposals  of  aid  and 
unity  of  purpose  were  exchanged  between  the 
Colonics.  Indeed,  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  would  have  been  much  more  effectively 
and  strenuously  opposed  had  not  the  movements 
of  the  Colonies  been  rendered  complex  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  independence  in  the  people, 
and  their  determined  resolve  to  hold  all  possi¬ 
ble  power  in  their  own  hands.  Hence,  they  were 
in  frequent  collisions  with  their  Governors,  who, 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  were  on  the  alert 
to  extend  their  prerogatives,  and  render  them¬ 
selves  independent  of  the  people. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  Colo¬ 
nics,  to  devise  measures  for  mutual  protection, 
w  as  proposed  by  South  Carolina,  but  was  not 
carried  into  effect  on  account  of  mutual  jealousies. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  great,  far-seeing  Frank¬ 
lin  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Colonics,  who  should  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  the  whole  state 
of  public  mind  was  in  a  ferment  of  conflicting 
opinions.  Hatred  of  the  French  induced  them 
to  one  common  object,  while  the  people  them¬ 
selves  were  likewise  tending  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  a  confederation.  This  tendency  was 
closely  watched,  and  bitterly  and  keenly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  officials  of  Great  Britain,  os  being 
an  infringement  upon  royal  prerogatives. 

The  Six  Nations  and  their  allies  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  parties  which  watched  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French  with  a  single  eye,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  reprove  the  tardiness  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  “  You  act  like  women,”  they  said ;  “  you 
have  no  fortifications,  no  armies,  no  boats,  while 
the  French  dot  the  land  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  River  to  Montreal  with  forts,  and  whiten 
the  Lakes  with  their  batteaux.” 

Washington  was  ordered  to  raise  recruits,  with 
a  commission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  conferred 
upon  him.  But,  be  it  remembered,  the  country 
was  poor ;  men,  however  humble,  do  not  wil¬ 
lingly  leave  thejr  families  to  the  mercy  of  a 
savage  foe,  at  the  call  of  country.  It  was  a 
gloomy  period,  most  especially  in  Virginia, 
which  promised  to  be  the  seat  of  war. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  Washington  was  on  his 


way  to  the  forks,  but  he  had  hardly  reached 
Will’s  Creek  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
French  were  in  the  field.  The  fort  at  the  forks 
was  still  incomplete  when  Contrecour  came 
down  from  Venango,  and  called  upon  the  little 
band  to  surrender.  Ensign  Ward,  who  was  in 
command,  hesitated  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
but  a  subaltern,  and  could  not  act  without  his 
superior  officer.  But  the  French  commander 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  they,  on  the  17tb 
of  April,  were  permitted  to  withdraw  ;  thus  had 
the  French  taken  another  step  in  furtherance  of 
war.  The  Half-King,  Tanocharison,  sent  a  belt 
at  once  to  Washington,  urging  his  appearance 
in  the  West 

The  season  was  still  cold ;  the  Indians  and  the 
soldiers  were  but  poorly  supplied,  they  had 
neither  forts  nor  tents,  and  the  whole  frontier 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  savage  foe.  The 
French  had  at  once  taken  possession  of  the 
forks  and  commenced  their  defenses  upon  the 
spot,  naming  the  fort  Du  Quesne,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  of  Canada.  It  is  now  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Washington  writes  a  sad  account  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  men  at  this  time — destitute  of  the 
common  comforts  of  shoes,  stockings,  shirts  and 
coats.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  colo¬ 
nial  system,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  such  os  to  repel  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people,  who,  having  no  market 
for  their  produce,  had  little  motive  for  effort. 
More  than  this,  they  were  absolutely  forbidden 
the  cultivation  of  many  essential  articles  in 
order  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  might  supply  the  demand ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  without  money  and  without  credit, 
the  colonist  stood  little  chance  of  any  thing  bet¬ 
ter  than  absolute  destitution. 

Washington,  young  as  he  was,  saw  the  need 
of  prompt  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  took  the  responsibility  of  writing  at 
once  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  inform  them  of  the  perilous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier,  and  the  hostile  movements 
of  the  French,  of  whose  intentions  there  could  be 
no  further  doubt,  since  they  had  opened  the 
war  by  seizing  the  English  fort  at  the  forks. 

The  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia,  voted  to 
raise  ten  thousand  pounds  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  army  ;  but,  with  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  from  whom  the  money  was  to  be 
raised,  appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  its 
disbursement,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  good 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  who  saw  therein  the  “  re¬ 
publican  way  of  thinking  ”  of  these  people,  and 
predicted,  with  the  forecast  of  a  prophet,  that  “  it 
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will  be  difficult  to  bring  them  to  order.”  Poor 
man  I  he  is  evidently  driven  to  his  wit’s  end,  but 
bolds  to  the  helm  and  keeps  bis  reckoning  as 
best  he  may. 

In  the  meanwhile,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  movements  of  the  French,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  additions  to  their  numbers,  and 
whose  scouts  dogged  the  movements  of  the  Col¬ 
onies  at  every  turn.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
responsibility  of  repelling  the  French  had  been 
taken  almost  exclusively  by  Virginia,  whose 
movements  were  critically  watched  by  the  other 
Colonies.  Great  want  of  unanimity  prevailed 
among  them  ;  some  believing  it  impolitic  to 
make  any  demonstration  without  the  sanction 
of  the  mother  country,  as  by  so  doing  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapclle  became  violated,  and  the 
two  great  nations  of  Europe  would  be  irretriev¬ 
ably  involved  in  war.  Be  that  os  it  would,  the 
blow  hod  been  already  struck  by  the  taking  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  safety  of  the  frontiers 
demanded  immediate  action. 

The  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  had  been 
oflered  to  Washington,  who  had  declined  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  ground  of  his  youth  and  in¬ 
experience— a  plea  which  circumstances  rendered 
of  no  avail,  for  Colonel  Fry,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  of  much  merit,  fell  ill  at  Will’s  Creek, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  remain,  while  young 
Washington  pushed  onward,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
make  a  passage  for  heavy  artillery  through  a 
mountainous  country,  and  they  were  often  un¬ 
able  to  make  more  than  four  miles  a  day,  and 
that  at  the  expense  of  great  labor  and  calcula¬ 
tion. 

They  were  met  on  their  way  by  English  trad¬ 
ers,  retreating  nearer  to  the  settlements  with 
their  helpless  women  and  children,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  French  os  constantly  being  reen¬ 
forced  upon  the  Ohio  by  additions  from  Canada. 
He  also  learned  that  a  Frenchman,  by  the  name 
of  La  Force,  a  creature  in  the  employ  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Joncairc — who  had  given  him  such  trouble 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  French  com 
mandant,  by  trying  to  detach  his  Indian  allies 
from  his  aid — was  now  prowling  about  with  a 
few  followers,  evidently  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy. 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  his  position, 
much  difficulty  existed  between  the  troops  en¬ 
listed  under  the  Provincial  Government  and 
those  holding  commissions  from  the  king — the 
former  receiving  much  less  pay  than  the  latter. 
Indeed,  although  the  royal  officers  were  obliged 
to  find  their  own  provisions,  their  pay  being  lib¬ 
eral,  they  lived  much  better  than  those  of  the 
provincial  line,  who  were  compelled  to  subsist 


upon  salt  provisions  and  water.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  unjust  and  degrading,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  found  great  difficulty  in  dissuading  the 
officers  from  throwing  up  their  commissions. 
He  himself  sympathized  in  the  feelings  of  his 
companions,  and  took  occasion  to  remonstrate 
warmly  with  the  Governor  in  regard  to  it  He 
saw  that  where  emolument  was  not  to  be  gained 
men  must  at  least  have  some  motive  of  honora¬ 
ble  ambition  to  attach  them  to  the  service ; 
whereas,  under  existing  regulations,  the  severest 
toil  devolved  upon  the  provincials,  who  not  only 
received  less  in  pay,  but  ranked,  also,  as  inferior 
in  grade.  Washington  writes  : 

“  For  my  own  part,  it  is  a  matter  almost  in¬ 
different  to  me  whether  I  serve  for  full  pay,  or 
os  a  generous  volunteer ;  indeed,  did  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  correspond  with  my  inclinations,  1 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter,  for  the  motives  that  have  led  me  here  an- 
pure  and  noble.  I  had  no  view  of  acquisition 
but  that  of  honor,  by  serving  faithfully  my  king 
and  country.” 

Noble  youth  I  Thus  docs  he  write  at  twenty- 
two,  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness,  beset  with  perils,  surrounded  by  dis¬ 
affected  men  and  jealous  officials — when  a  man 
docs  not  stop  to  pick  for  fine  phrases  and  ele¬ 
gant  sentiments,  but  must  out  with  what  is 
nearest  him,  and  most  urgent  in  the  quality  of 
his  mind.  Yet  mark  the  nobleness  of  the  record. 

Reaching  the  Yohiogany  River,  some  delay 
was  occasioned  from  the  necessity  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  horses,  ar¬ 
tillery,  etc.,  and  Washington  employed  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  examining  the  country  and  searching  for 
a  ford  in  the  river.  He  found  it  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  and  impeded  by  rapids,  which  totally 
forbade  the  transportation  of  heavy  arms.  He 
had  hardly  returned  to  the  main  body,  when  a 
message  from  the  fiuthful  Tanacharison  warned 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  intending 
“  to  strike  the  first  English  they  shall  see.”  The 
same  evening,  he  learned  the  enemy  was  ford¬ 
ing  the  river  below. 

Washington  now  took  position  in  an  open 
space,  called  the  Great  Meadows ;  and,  having 
cleared  away  obstructions,  and  posted  bis  men. 
the  enthusiastic  youth,  regarding  the  whole  with 
a  look  of  complacency,  declared  it  to  be  “  a 
charming  place  for  an  encounter.” 

During  the  night  an  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
sentries  fired  ;  bat  nothing  of  moment  occurred 
till  the  coming  light  revealed  the  cause  of  alarm 
to  have  arisen  by  the  desertion  of  six  of  their 
number. 

Mr.  Gist,  the  friendly  pioneer,  arrived  in 
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camp  ;  and  reported  that  La  Force,  with  about 
Qfty  men,  had  visited  his  place  the  daj  before, 
and  he  had  found  tracks  of  them  within  five 
miles  of  the  camp.  Indian  runners  confirmed 
the  intelligence,  with  other  still  more  important, 
showing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was 
not  far  distant 

Believing  this  the  force  whose  scouts  hod  been 
hovering  about  him  for  several  days,  Washing¬ 
ton  resolved  to  ascertain  their  intentions  with¬ 
out  further  delay  ;  for  his  little  army  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  desertions  were 
not  unfrequent  Accordingly,  taking  a  picked 
company,  he  determined  to  visit  the  lodge  of 
their  Indian  ally.  The  rain  was  falling  in  tor¬ 
rents,  the  night  was  dark,  and  they  must  make 
their  way  in  single  file  as  best  they  could.  But 
the  young  leader  was  not  unfamiliar  with  night, 
and  darkness,  and  cold,  and  tempest  At  sun¬ 
rise  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Half-King, 
where  they  were  warmly  welcomed.  They  at 


once  resolved  to  ferret  out  the  ambush  of  the 
enemy, 

Washington,  with  his  trusty  followers,  took 
the  right,  and  the  Indian  warriors  the  left,  and 
thus  they  proceeded  in  perfect  silence.  Advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  overhanging  woods  and  rocks,  a 
gleam  of  their  arms  aroused  the  French  to  a 
consciousness  of  danger.  Instantly  the  enemy 
sprang  to  their  arms,  and  volley  after  volley 
awakened  those  ancient  solitudes  to  the  din  of 
arms.  The  old  rocks  reechoed  to  the  sound,  and 
the  scared  denizens  of  the  woods  fied  before  the 
wild  uproar.  Well  might  Nature  shrink  aghast, 
for  this  is  the  prelude  to  that  great  drama  which 
is  to  convulse  all  Europe,  and  which,  in  its 
course,  wiil  rob  France  of  all  her  American  pos¬ 
sessions,  nor  die  away  till  the  brightest  gem  in 
the  crown  of  England  shall  fall  from  its  setting, 
ceasing  only  when  man  shall  have  taken  the 
highest  and  noblest  stand  os  yet  recognized  by 
our  humanity ! 


wASHErarox’s  ram  BArna. 


At  length,  a  deep  silence  settles  upon  the 
scene,  and,  as  the  smoke  soars  away  over  the 
mountains,  young  Washington  stands  firm  and 
unharmed,  although  ho  had  been  exposed  to  the 
hottest  of  the  fire.  Twenty-two  men  were  taken 
prisoners  after  this  engagement,  who  were  sent 
on  to  Gov.  DinWiddie.  The  most  important 
event,  however,  of  the  action  was  the  death  of 
Jumonville,  the  French  commander,  together 
with  ten  of  his  men. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  French  to  cast 


all  possible  odium  upon  young  Washington,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  Jumonville,  whom  their 
writers  have  represented  in  all  the  glowing 
colors  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  invested  with 
the  sanctities  of  the  martyr.  They  have  done 
this  because  they  wished  to  throw  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  broken  treaty  upon  the  English, 
and  therefore  chose  to  represent  a  man  who  was 
prowling  about  the  frontier  with  a  party  of  hos¬ 
tile  Indians,  and  a  thousand  armed  men  at  his 
heels,  as  the  bearer  of  a  summons ;  and  that, 
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too,  after  they  had  ejected  the  English  traders  i 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Liakcs  and  the  Ohio —  j 
had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  fort  at  the  : 
forks — had  sent  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  I 
meet  those  from  Canada  in  the  Valley  of  the  I 
Ohio,  and  had  used  every  endeavor  to  induce  | 
the  Indians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English. ! 

Jumonville  was  no  victim,  but  an  official  act-  j 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  supe- 1 
riors,  who,  when  detected  in  his  ambuscade,  I 
uses  no  parley,  but  flics  at  once  to  arms.  His  | 
death  was  one  of  the  contingencies  of  that  war  i 
which  his  nation  hod  invited,  and  no  more  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  any  brave  man  who  dies 
in  the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a 
duty.  The  conduct  of  Washington,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  always  humane,  but  no  less  firm  than 
brave,  was  such  as  the  contingencies  of  war  had 
forced  upon  him,  involving  duties  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

AVhile  these  movements  were  taking  place, 
CoL  Fry  expired  at  Will’s  Creek,  having  taken 
no  part  in  the  expedition.  Washington,  upon 
whom  the  whole  command  now  devolved,  fell 
iMick  upon  the  entrenchments  at  Great  Meadows, 
which  he  fortified  and  named  Fort  Necessity,  in 
memory  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the 
troops.  Here,  seeking  shelter  from  hostile  In¬ 
dians  and  French,  resorted  the  families  upon 
the  frontier,  bringing  with  them  such  effects  as 
they  well  could,  and  augmenting  the  difficulties 
and  anxieties  of  the  young  commander,  by  the 
insufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  such  a  mul¬ 
titude.  Hither  also  came  Queen  Alaquippa  and 
her  son,  Tanacharison,  and  other  persons  of  dis-  j 
tinction. 

Shortly  after,  three  hundred  men  from  Will’s  I 
Creek  augmented  the  little  army,  and  with  them  | 
came  Dr.  Craik,  an  excellent  man,  who  from  | 
this  time  forth  will  be  the  trusty  friend  of! 
Washington.  There  is  a  motley  assemblage,  it  j 
is  true,  around  the  young  commander ;  but  he  | 
contrives,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  not  only , 
military  discipline,  but  good  order  and  decorum, 
in  this  assemblage  of  bold  men,  half  wild  women  ' 
’and  children,  and  savage  warriors,  for  daily  did  | 
the  youthful  Washington  assemble  about  him 
soldiers,  Indians,  and  all  persons  of  the  camp, 
and  read  before  them  the  solemn  and  impressive , 
prayers  of  that  religion  which  he  never  failed  to 
honor. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  the  fort  received  a  com-  ■ 
pony  from  South  Carolina,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Mackay.  It  will  be  remembered , 
that  Washington  held  his  commission  under  the 
^  provincial  regulations,  while  Captain  Mackay’s  j 
emanated  from  the  Crown— hence,  the  latter  could 
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not  willingly  acknowledge  him  as  his  superior. 
Accordingly,  a  separate  camp  was  set  up,  and  a 
round  of  punctilios  commenced,  as  wearisome 
in  themselves  as  they  must  have  been  annoying 
to  Washington.  It  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  men  who  had  fought  under  their  favorite 
young  leader  would  willingly  see  him  yield 
precedence  to  another.  Still,  this  division  of 
interests  and  of  forces — Captain  Mackay  declin¬ 
ing  to  receive  the  countersign  or  accept  guards 
from  Washington — must  have  obstructed  the 
common  Interest  very  greatly.  This  camp  under 
the  royal  commission,  and  this  other  under  the 
provincial,  each  hrave,  independent  and  'self- 
willed,  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  times. 
Subsequently,  Washington  commenced  the  labo¬ 
rious  task  of  constructing  a  road  to  Redstone 
Creek,  for  military  purposes,  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  hardy  provincials  murmured  to  sec 
the  “  king’s  soldiers  ”  looking  idly  on  while 
they  and  their  leader  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day — toiling  and  working  onward  while 
the  “  independent  company  ”  of  South  Carolina 
was  left  in  charge  of  Fort  Necessity.  They  had 
cleared  but  about  thirteen  miles,  Washington 
working  with  the  men,  when  finding  the  French 
forces  greatly  augmented  in  the  vicinity,  and 
fearing  a  surprise,  Washington  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  fall  back  upon  Fort  Necessity,  at  the 
Great  Meadows. 

Reaching  this  point,  he  found  the  royal  troops 
had  done  nothing  to  increase  its  strength,  while 
there  was  every  prospect  of  an  immediate 
attack.  Washington  and  his  trusty  Virginians 
commenced,  without  delay,  patting  it  into  a 
state  of  defease,  while  the  “king’s  soldiers” 
looked  on.  To  add  still  further  to  his  perilous 
condition,  their  Indian  allies,  disgusted  at  the 
conduct  of  the  South  Carolina  troops,  seeing 
also  that  famine  was  daily  threatening  the  little 
army,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of  so  many 
disasters,  suddenly  deserted  him.  It  was  indeed 
a  moment  of  trial,  and  of  peril,  also. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  while  Wa.shington  and  his 
men  were  at  work  in  the  trenches,  a  sentinel 
was  driven  in,  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  scouts 
Informed  them  that  the  enemy,  in  full  force, 
was  at  hand.  Wa.shington  formed  his  line  of 
battle  outside  the  fort,  reserving  that  as  a  final 
resort  They  were  near  a  small,  clear  stream  of 
water,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Meadows, 
with  wooded  hills  sweeping  gently  in  the  ditr 
tancc.  Presently,  a  firing  commenced  from  offi 
of  these  eminences,  but  at  such  a  distance  that 
Washington  justljj^regarded  it  as  a  stratagem 
to  draw  his  men  irom  their  position,  and  be 
ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire  till  they  could 
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see  the  face  of  the  foe.  This  desultory  firing 
was  kept  up  throughout  the  day.  Before  night, 
a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall ;  the  men  fell  back 
to  the  trenches,  worn  and  jaded  by  a  day  of  per¬ 
petual  vigilance.  About  eight  at  night,  the 
French  demanded  a  parley,  and  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation. 

Washington  felt  it  would  be  little  less  than 
madness  to  contend  further ;  their  entrench¬ 
ments  were  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon — 
men  do  not  fight  well  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
nor  is  a  pouring  rain  favorable  to  courage.  He 
more  than  suspected  that  the  French  had  ex¬ 
pended  their  ammunition,  but  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  avail  himself  of  the  contingency. 
Impetuous  and  brave,  even  at  this  early  age  he 
possessed  a  rare  discretion.  He  saw  the  pale, 
worn  faces  of,  his  brave  Virginians,  who  had 
never  failed  him,  and  he  knew  now  they  would 
follow  him  to  the  death ;  but  he  saw  it  was  in 
vain.  To  contend  longer  was  to  expend  life  to 
littie  purpose.  As  we  at  this  day  look  from  our 
century,  and  behold  the  youth  struggling  un¬ 
aided,  obliged  to  decide  almost  without  council, 
and  remember  that  he  is  tenacious  of  glory,  as 
great  minds  will  be,  we  can  trace  back  to  this 
era  the  germ  of  the  accompiished  soldier  no  less 
than  the  unselfish  man. 

After  some  hesitation,  Washington  consented 
to  what  was  inevitable.  They  were  destitute  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  There  was  no  unanimity  of  action, 
except  among  hie  own  Virginians,  who  were 
exhausted  with  toil  and  weakened  by  privations. 
On  the  4th  day  of  July,  Fort  Necessity  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  French,  the  Americans  marching 
out  honorably  with  their  effects,  and  bearing 
their  colors.  Thus  was  the  basin  of  the  Ohio 
abandoned  once  more  to  the  French,  and  the 


English  standard  waved  nowhere  west  of  the 
Alleghauies. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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OOD  AND  THYSELF, 

BT  KART  JRJRBKSr. 

Ijti  no  lie  of  circumspection. 

Binding  thy  rich  soulhood  down 
To  a  painful  genuflexion, 

And  a  xmile  upon  a  frown  i 
Stand  up  high  and  straight  within  thee. 

With  a  hrare  heart,  true  and  strong ; 

Bear  thj  burdens  as  thine  honors 
Through  the  surging  cynic  throng. 

Prondl.T,  for  thy  sense  of  trueness— 

Ueekly,  for  thy  trust  in  God— 

Calmly,  for  the  richer  fullness 
Found  beneath  the  bitter  rod  I 
Hate  what  God  bath  written  hateful 
In  great  letters  on  thy  soul ; 

Always  minding  to  read  rightly 
Erety  sign  upon  the  scroll. 

Lore  what  Christ  bath  shown  thee  lorely. 
Cherish  all  the  angels  bring ; 

Not  affecting  one  pulsation 
For  the  fltness  of  the  thing  I 
Worship  as  the  Spirit  mores  thee, 

Wear  no  gyves  upon  thy  fkith  ; 

When  the  heavens  are  open  to  thee, 

Hear  what  the  Revealer  saltb. 

Take  it  for  thy  creed  and  passport. 

Seal  it  on  thine  inmost  soul ; 

Gird  thee  for  its  high  acbievemenb— 

Round  thy  life  into  a  whole  I 
Thot  and  Goo  I  Sublime  relation. 

Drifting  through  eternities. 

Whelming  human  speculation. 

Merging  earthly  vanities  I 
Rock  of  Strength  for  human  weakness, 

1  light  behind  the  sullen  dark — 

Love  of  Love  in  full  completeness. 

Haven  for  thy  storm-tossed  bark  I 
Ntw  Farit,  November,  1857. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  QATHERINQ. 

Father  and  mother,  brothers,  all  are  here : 

Beneath  the  homestead  roof  again  we  meet — 

Alas  I  since  last  we  met  ’tls  many  a  year 
Of  Winter’s  cold  and  Summer’s  fervid  beat. 

From  many  climes,  from  lands  across  the  sea. 

By  winding  rivers  and  o’er  ocean’s  foam, 

We  come  to  gather  round  the  Christmas  tree, 

And  warm  our  hearts  beneatli  the  light  of  home  I 

I  have  been  with  yon,  brothers,  day  by  day. 
Watching  your  footsteps  from  the  distant  land— 
In  spirit  have  I  traced  you  on  your  way, 

A  widely  parted,  but  untied  band. 

The  chain  of  brotherhood  which  does  us  join 
Is  something  dearer  than  the  world  can  lend : 

We  will  not  change  it  for  a  baser  coin. 

But  keep  it  bright  and  perfect  to  the  end. 

We  have  been  with  you,  parents,  many  a  time. 
Though  far  diverging  all  our  paths  might  be  ; 
United  by  a  sympathy  sublime. 

We  still  have  met  across  the  trackless  sea  ; 

Each  from  his  different  dwelling-place  has  felt 
The  ties  of  home  within  his  bosom  yearn. 

And  in  bis  distant  solitude  has  knelt 
And  prayed  that  Heaven  would  hasten  bis  return. 

From  Mexico,  and  California’s  plain — 

From  Oregon’s  as  yet  unpeopled  shore— 

Beyond  the  Andes’  mighty  reaching  chain — 

From  where  is  heard  the  Rio  Plata’s  roar — 

From  England’s  kingdom,  with  its  sea-girt  isles— 
From  San  Domingo’s  withering  domain — 

From  fair  Brasil,  where  Nature  ever  smiles — 

From  Africa  and  colonies  of  Spain — 

We  come  across  the  mountain  and  the  main. 

To  meet  beneath  our  homestead  roof  again. 

Around  the  Christmas  board  together  now. 

We  see  the  changes  Time  to  each  has  brought : 
Cliildren  when  last  we  met,  with  manly  brow 
Can  tell  us  how  with  destiny  they  wrought. 

And  grew  in  life  and  in  the  world  of  thought. 
There  is  no  vacant  chair — we  all  are  here. 

All  who  in  childhood  gathered  round  the  board. 
And  two  familiar  fkees  more  appear 
To  grace  the  drele  Christmas  has  restored. 


Let  us,  my  kindred,  in  this  happy  hour, 
Remember  Him  whose  mercies  we  have  shared. 

Acknowledging  the  goodness  and  the  power 
That  thus  for  all  our  wanderings  has  cared. 

We  know  not  what  the  future  has  in  store. 

For  that  to  ns  is  all  unseen  and  dim  ; 

But  life  will  leave  us  little  to  deplore 
If  we  do  humbly  put  our  trust  in  Sm. 

And  now,  with  thankful  but  with  merry  hearts. 
Let  us  the  blessings  granted  us  improve  ; 

Let  us  forget  that  life  has  had  its  smarts. 

And  only  think  of  Christmas  and  of  love. 

Ifeyo  York,  December,  1867. 


TO  A  VIOLET 

FOCND  IN  THE  WOOD  ON  AN,  OCTOBER  DAT. 

BT  i.  A.  M. 

Tht  graceful  asnre  flame. 

Sweet  flower,  how  gbsdly  did  I  greet  to-day. 
Heart-stricken  with  the  pathos  of  decay 
From  all  things  round  that  came. 

How  strange  and  yet  how  fair  a  sight  it  stood. 
Amid  the  phantom  leaves  beside  it  strewed  I 

No  sky  of  softest  blna, 

With  aB  a  mother’s  fervid  gaxe,  bent  there ; 

’The  chilling  splendor  of  this  Autumn  air 
Was  most  thy  nature  knew  ; 

And  yet  no  flower,  when  Summer  dews  were  shed. 
Seemed  more  the  impress  of  an  angel’s  tread. 

No  blissful  bee  or  bird. 

On  waves  of  tender  singing,  tranced  thy  bloom  ; 
The  arind’a  voice,  chideful  with  the  note  of  doom. 
Alone  around  thee  stirred ; 

And  yet,  such  seeming  gladness  Oils  thy  lifb. 

As  if  vrith  every  vernal  kindling  rife  1 

Brave  flower  I  in  thee  I  trace 
A  radiant  typing  of  the  true  heart’s  prime. 

That  Ungers  through  the  blame  and  flame  of  time. 
And  keeps  Its  glow  and  grace. 

Serenely  heedful  on  their  errand  here. 

To  bless  with  beauty  and  delight  with  cheer  I 
CKoo,  y.  October,  1867. 
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MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OR,  A.  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORKIXOS  OF  AMERICAN 
POLITICIANS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  AC.* 

LETTER  LXIl'^ 

A  VXRT  PBITATK  IRTTKR  FROM  MAJOR  JACK  DOWXISO  TO 
PRE8IDINT  FOLK. 

Head  of  Salt  River, f  Dee.  18, 1848. 

Dear  Colonel — It  all  come  out  jest  exactlj 
as  I  told  you  ’twould  in  my  last  dispatch  a  few 
days  before  the  ’lection.  The  arthquakes  and 
harrycancs  was  awful.  Some  of  our  friends  was 
Ihrowd  up  sky  high,  and  haint  been  seen  nor 
heard  of  since ;  some  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
ground  and  buried  alive;  and  all  of  us  was 
shipwrecked  and  splashed  overboard,  and  left  to 
the  marcy  of  the  wind  and  the  tide.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a-straddle  of  a  plank,  and 
made  out  to  keep  my  head  above  water.  I 
drifted  about  awhile,  kind  of  confused  iike,  and 
couldn’t  hardly  tell  whether  I  was  on  the  ocean 
or  on  a  lake,  or  where  I  was. 

At  last  I  floated  along  into  a  river,  and  then 
I  concluded,  of  course,  I  was  bound  down  Ni¬ 
agara,  and  should  have  to  plunge  head  and  ears 
over  the  big  falls.  I  seemed  to  be  floating  along 
down  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  away  oif  be¬ 
fore  me  and  away  behind  me  I  could  see  a  good 
many  others  going  the  same  way  ;  and,  away  in 
close  to  the  shore,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  good  many  going  the  other 
way— that  is,  as  I  thought,  going  up  stream.  I 
was  kept  along  in  this  way  tili  I  come  to  a  nar¬ 
row  place  in  the  river,  which  I  learnt  afterward 
was  called  the  half-way  narrows.  Here  the  cur¬ 
rent  grew  more  rapid,  and  I  floated  along  very 
fast ;  but  I  was  so  near  the  shore  I  could  see 
folks  on  both  sides  and  hear  ’em  speak. 

Presently  I  met  a  man  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  footing  it  along  the  shore,  and  towing  a 
one-masted  boat  after  him,  as  I  thought,  up  stream. 
At  first,  by  his  stooping  walk  and  bald  bead,  I 
thought  he  was  too  old  a  mao  to  be  doing  such 
hard  kind  of  work  ;  but  when  he  come  nearer,  I 
see  be  had  flaxy  hair  and  a  young  and  almost 
boyish  looking  face.  He  went  straight  ahead, 
with  a  line  over  his  shoulder,  drawing  the  boat 

t  Editorial  Note. — On  the  election  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  Presidency,  November,  1848,  the  Whigs,  who  had 
been  sojourning  for  four  years  in  Salt  River  Territory, 
came  down  the  river  in  full  force  and  high  spirits,  while 
the  Democrats  moved  quietly  up  and  took  possession,  and 
went  to  work  and  tried  to  organize  the  Territory  in  order 
to  get  it  admitted  as  a  State.  Major  Downing,  in  this 
letter,  describes  Salt  River  and  the  philosophy  of  its 
navigation  more  accurately  and  satisCaotorily  than  has 
ever  been  done  by  any  other  author. 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Clerk’s 
cfBce  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 


after  him,  and  singing  a  merry  kind  of  a  song, 
which  I  couldn’t  make  out,  only  one  varsc  of  it, 
which  seemed  to  be  this : 

“  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest  ; 

Things  are  jest  what  they  do  seem  ; 

Down  Salt  River  thou  retumest. 

Oh,  my  Tribune,  'tis  no  dream.” 

When  I  saw  who  it  was  I  was  amazingly  puz¬ 
zled.  I’d  heard  a  good  many  songs  that  had 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  ’em,  but  this  one 
seemed  to  have  more  poetry  than  truth.  Any 
bow,  if  this  was  really  Salt  River,  that  we  had 
heard  so  much  tell  of,  I  couldn’t  seem  to  make 
out  how  I  should  be  sailing  down  stream  so  fast, 
and  the  Tribune-man  be  tugging  up  stream  so 
hard.  This  didu’t  agree  with  the  election  re¬ 
turns  at  all.  Something  has  got  twisted  round  ; 
things  is  not  jest  what  they  seem.  While  I  was 
bothering  my  head  about  it,  I  looked  over  on 
t’other  side  of  the  river,  and  there  was  another 
man  with  a  line  over  his  shoulder,  towing  a 
larger  and  heavier  boat  up  stream,  as  I  thought. 
He  was  a  tall,  oGQcer-looking  man,  with  large 
whiskers,  and  stood  up  straight,  and  walked 
strong,  as  though  he  didn’t  care  for  nobody. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  be  singing  a  very  merry 
song.  All  I  could  hear  of  it  was  just  this  varse : 

Old  Uncle  Sam  was  a  jolly  old  soul, 

And  a  jolly  old  soul  was  he  ; 

He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl, 
And  he  called  for  Taylor  and  me.” 

As  he  passed  by  me  I  see  the  name  on  the 
starn  of  the  boat  was  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  I  wa.s  iu  a  great  puzzlement ;  these 
Whig  chaps  was  all  so  merry  ;  and  yet,  if  this 
was  really  Salt  River,  it  seemed  to  me  they 
was  going  the  wrong  way,  according  to  the  ’lec¬ 
tion,  and  I  couldn’t  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  As 
I  was  near  enough  to  hail  the  Courier  man,  I 
thought  I  would  call  to  him  and  see  if  I  could 
get  any  light  on  the  subject  So,  says  I — 

“Hullo,  Colonel!” 

He  stopped  and  turned  round,  and  answered, 
“Hullo.” 

Says  I,  “  I  ask  your  pardon.  Colonel,  but  I’m 
a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  I  know  you  by  your  boat  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  where  I’m  bound  to?  For 
I’m  kind  of  lost” 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  says  he,  “  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  my  dear  Sir.  You  are  bound  straight 
up  to  the  head  of  Salt  River ;  you  can’t  miss 
your  way,  for  there  isn’t  a  single  path  that  turns 
out  between  here  and  there.” 

“  Well  now,”  says  I,  “  Colonel,  you  or  I  must 
be  under  some  strange  mistake.  Don’t  you  see 
I’m  floating  down  on  the  current  T  Ain’t  the 
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river  running  down  this  way,  and  carrying  me 
along  with  it  ?” 

At  that  he  laughed  outright,  and  says  he,  “  I 
see  you  are  nothing  but  a  fresh-water  sailor,  and 
don’t  know  any  thing  about  the  navigation  of 
Salt  River.” 

“  Well,  how  should  I,”  says  I ;  “  for  I  never 
was  in  these  waters  before?” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  Salt  River  runs  up  stream; 
jest  bear  that  in  your  mind,  and  you’ll  find  it  all 
plain  sailing.” 

“  But  that  can’t  be  possible,”  says  I ;  “  you, 
nor  I,  nor  nobody  else,  ever  knew  a  river  to  run 
up  stream.” 

“  Yon  may  depend  upon  it,”  says  he,  “  Salt 
River  runs  up  stream  ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
only  river  in  America  that  does  run  up  stream.” 

By  this  time  I  had  floated  so  far  by  that  I 
couldn’t  hear  any  thing  more  he  said.  But  it 
wasn’t  long  before  I  was  satisfied  the  Colonel 
was  right ;  for,  as  the  current  carried  me  along 
back  into  the  country,  the  land  kept  growing 
higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  I  found  myself 
quite  up  among  the  mountains ;  and,  when  I 
come  to  the  head  of  the  river,  the  current  run 
my  plank  right  plump  ashore. 

I  found  a  good  many  of  our  friends  already 
here  before  me,  and  I  understand  a  great  many 
more  are  on  the  way.  Our  annexin’  friend, 
Gineral  Cass,  hasn’t  got  here  yet ;  but  he’s  ex¬ 
pected  now  every  day.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
sort  of  a  country  up  here,  after  all,  and  baa  a 


good  many  advantages.  But  I  haven’t  time  to 
give  you  much  account  of  it  to^ay ;  I’ll  try  to 
describe  it  more  another  time.  I’ve  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  examining  and  exploring  this  cu¬ 
rious  river,  and  I  think  I’ve  learnt  more  about 
it  than  anybody  that’s  been  up  here  afore.  It’s 
different  from  all  the  other  riyers  that  I  ever  see. 
It  has  no  springs  or  streams  running  into  it  to 
feed  it,  but  feeds  itself  from  its  own  waters.  All 
the  center  of  the  river  is  a  strong  current,  run¬ 
ning  up  stream  till  it  gets  to  the  head  of  the 
river;  and  then  it  divides  and  turns  off  each 
way,  and  works  along  down  in  eddies  and  cur¬ 
rents  by  each  bank  of  the  river  till  it  gets  to  the 
month ;  and  then  it  turns  round  regular  into 
the  center  current  agin,  and  up  it  comes. 

This  shows  the  reason  why  anybody  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  get  into  the  current  of  Salt  River  has  to 
go  clear  to  the  head  of  it  before  he  can  stop.  It 
shows  the  reason,  too,  why  anybody  that  sets 
out  to  go  down  with  a  boat,  or  a  raft,  or  any 
thing,  has  to  lead  it  along  the  shore  by  a  line ; 
for,  if  it  happens  to  get  out  a  little  too  far  from 
shore,  and  get  ketched  in  the  center  current,  it’s 
gone  goose  with  it ;  it  has  to  go  clear  back  to 
the  head  of  the  river,  and  take  another  start. 
This,  of  coarse,  makes  the  navigation  of  Salt 
River,  on  the  passage  out,  very  hard  and  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  advise  you  by  all 
means  to  do.  You  know  Congress  is  in  a  great 
taking  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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navigution  of  lakes  aad  rivers,  aud  they  are . 
afraid  they  can’t  do  it  this  session  because  you’ll 
put  your  veto  upon  ik  Now,  you  jest  strike  a  j 
bargain  with  ’em  ;  and  tell  ’em  if  they’ll  put  in  ' 
a  million  of  dollars  into  the  bill  to  improve  the  , 
navigation  of  Salt  River,  and  let  Gineral  Cass ' 
have  the  laying  of  it  out,  you’ll  sign  the  bill. 
If  we  could  get  that  bill  through,  it  would  be  of  j 
immense  importance  to  us  and  our  friends  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  i 

We  can’t,  of  course,  look  for  you  up  here  till  j 
after  the  4th  of  March  ;  but  I  shall  be  getting ! 
every  thing  ready  for  you  as  fast  as  I  can.  I’ve  j 
got  a  notion  in  my  head,  however,  that  you 
might  hoid  on  there  at  Washington  some  years ! 
longer  yet ;  and  be  in  a  situation  to  do  our ! 
friends  more  good,  may  be,  than  you  could  up  i 
here.  I  see  they  are  looking  round  all  over  the ' 
country  for  men  to  make  up  a  Cabinet  for  Gin- 1 
eral  Taylor ;  aud  they  seem  to  be  going  upon  \ 
the  rule  that  them  that  did  the  most  toward 
electing  him  must  have  the  first  chance  in  the 
Cabinet.  Now,  going  upon  that  rule,  the  first 
chance  belongs  to  you,  of  course ;  for  there  isn’t 
no  other  man  in  the  country  that  did  a  quarter 
so  much  toward  electing  him  as  you  did.  In  fact, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  he  never  would  a’  been 
elbeted  at  all ;  and  if  he  doesn’t  give  you  the  ! 
first  place  in  his  Cabinet,  if  you’ll  take  it,  he’ll  i 
be  the  ungratefulcst  man  that  ever  lived.  1 
think  it.wouid  be  best,  all  things  considered,  for  ' 
you  to  take  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  ^ 
As  for  dear  old  Mr.  Richie,  I  s’pose  you  can 
spare  him  now  as  well  as  any  time ;  and,  as  the 
weather  is  warm  and  pleasant  yet,  and  comfort¬ 
able  for  making  the  voyage,  why  not  start  him 
right  along  ?  I  hope  you'll  be  careful  to  sec  him 
well  ropped  up  and  supplied  with  a  plenty  of 
blankets,  in  case  there  should  be  a  change  of 
weather  before  he  gets  here.  Tell  him  he  needn’t 
be  a  bit  afraid  ;  he’ll  find  good  comfortable 
quarters  here,  and  nothing  to  trouble  him,  for 
I’ve  been  all  round  here,  and  there  isn’t  no 
bears,  nor  wolves,  nor  Federalists,  nor  any  thing 
of  that  sort  I  don’t  think  I  ever  see  a  country 
clearer  of  Federalists  in  my  life  i  every  man 
I’ve  talked  with  here  is  in  favor  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  ’98. 

I  renuin  yoar  firieod  and  pioneer, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNIXO. 

LETTER  LXIIL 

iiAjoB  Downiro  anviSB  m.  kitciiib  to  notp  com,  Am  sot 

non  so  HARD  AOAIIOlr  TRl  wmo  ADnstSTBATIOX. 

Masos  asd  Dixok’s  Sidi  os  Sait  Ritiil  \ 
August  11, 1849.  ; 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Richie — ^You  don’t  know  how 
glad  I  be  to  see  how  yon  have  spunked  up  since 
my  last  letter  to  you.  You  are  raly  giving  it 


to  the  “  corrupt  aud  imbecile  Administration  ” 
pcll-melL  I  should  think  every  “dolt,”  and 
every  “  butcher,”  and  every  “  Nero  ”  among 
’em  must  have  a  bung’d  eye  by  this  time.  You 
do  give  it  to  ’em,  right  and  left,  about  right 
Uncle  Joshua  says  you  are  the  Tbm  Ilyer  of  our 
party,  and  can  whip  anybody  the  Feds  can  bring 
into  the  ring.  But  now  I  begin  to  feel  uneasy 
for  fear  you’ll  overdo  yourself,  and  breakdown, 
and  then  we  shan’t  have  nobody  to  take  care  of 
us.  Don’t  you  remember  the  story  of  the  tame 
elephant  that  was  used  to  help  launch  vessels? 
One  time  they  put  him  to  launch  a  vessel  that 
was  too  heavy  for  him.  After  he  tried  once  or 
twice,  and  couldn’t  start  it,  the  keeper  called 
out :  “  Take  away  this  lazy  beast,  and  bring  an¬ 
other.”  At  that  the  poor  elephant  roused  up, 
and  put  his  head  to  the  vessel  again,  and  pushed 
and  strained  himself  so  hard  that  he  fell  down 
and  died.  Now,  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  so. 
When  I  writ  that  letter  to  you,  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  to  rouse  you  up  a  little,  I  didn’t  mean 
to  make  you  so  furious  that  you  should  run 
your  head  agin  the  Administration  so  hard  as  to 
break  your  neck,  or  strain  yourself  so  much  as 
to  fall  down  dead.  Nor  I  didn’t  mean  that  you 
should  kill  off  all  the  Administration,  smack 
smooth,  as  dead  as  herrings,  in  two  months.  I 
meant  to  give  you  two  or  three  years  to  do  it  in. 
Any  time  before  the  next  election  would  do.  If 
you  should  kill  ’em  all  right  off,  before  wc  have 
time  to  choose  anybody  to  take  their  places,  you 
would  have  all  the  Government  on  your  own 
shoulders ;  and  I’m  afraid  it  would  be  too  much 
for  you.  So  I  think  you  had  better  try  to  cool 
down  a  little ;  it  an’t  prudence  to  keep  so  hot 
all  the  time.  That  is,  I  mean  on  your  own  ac¬ 
count,  for  fear  you  should  overdo  yourself  and 
break  down.  And  then,  again,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  drawing  too  long  a  bow  to  hit  the  thing 
you  shoot  at  Migor  Longbow  used  to  be  quite 
unlucky  in  that  way.  You  can  make  folks  be¬ 
lieve  a  middliu’-sized  fish  story,  if  you  tell  it 
well ;  but  if  you  try  to  back  it  up  with  a  tamel 
great  cock-and-bull  story,  they’ll  go  right  back 
again,  and  swear  they  don’t  believe  the  fish  story. 
It’s  dangerous  loadin’  guns  too  heavy  ;  for  then 
there’s  no  knowing  which  will  get  the  worst  of 
it,  him  that  stands  before  the  muzzle  or  him  that 
stands  behind  the  britch.  So  I  hope  you  will  try 
to  cool  down  a  little ;  for  I’m  satisfied,  since  my 
last  letter,  you  are  firing  away  your  ammunition 
too  fast  And,  besides,  I  don’t  think  it’s  right  for 
you,  at  your  time  of  life,  to  be  fightin’  so  hard. 
Nw  I  don’t  think  it’s  necessary  nuther;  for 
things  is  brightenin’  up  all  over  the  country. 
Our  party  is  all  coming  together  again,  and  go- 
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iog  to  carry  all  afore  ’em.  It’s  true  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  our  party  has  been  dreadfully  broke 
up  and  scattered  about  The  oxens  didn’t  know 
their  owners,  and  the  sheeps  hadn’t  no  shepherds,  | 
and  the  Taylor  wolves  has  been  prowlin’  about ! 
the  country,  and  carried  off  a  great  many  of' 
’em.  But,  from  what  I  hear  all  over  the  coun- 1 
try  now,  I  am  satisfied  they  are  all  cornin’  to- 1 
getber  again,  and  on  a  new  platform  ;  and  that , 
platform  is,  Maton  and  Dixon'i  tide  Sait  River,  j 
Mr.  John  Van  Buren  is  shoo-sbooin’  ali  over  | 
the  Northern  States,  and  drivin’  of  ’em  np ' 
and  headin’  of  ’em  ail  as  fast  as  he  can  to- ! 
ward  Mason  and  Dixon’s  side  of  Salt  River,  i 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  Southern  States,  is  whistlin’  j 
round  his  springy  rattan,  making  the  hair  and  ! 
skin  fly,  and  headin’  ’em  ali  up  toward  Mason  | 
and  Dixon’s  side  of  Salt  River.  And  Colonel ' 
Benton  is  cracking  his  long  whip  all  over  the ! 
great  Western  country,  and  headin’  ’em  all ; 
across  the  prayries  toward  Mason  and  Dixon’s  I 
side  of  Salt  River.  And  Gineral  Cass  stands,  I 
you  know,  where  he  always  stood,  on  Mason  and  ! 
Dixon’s  side  of  Salt  River,  with  a  handful  of  salt  \ 
iu  one  band  and  a  nub  of  corn  in  t’other,  and  ' 
lookin’  all  round,  and  calling  of  ’em  to  come  to  j 
him  and  he’ll  feed  ’em.  So,  you  see,  we  have  | 
every  thing  to  encourage  us.  Things  looks  | 
bright  ahead.  It  won’t  be  long  before  all  the  I 
scattered  flocks  and  herds  of  our  party  will  be  | 
got  together  on  this  new  platform,  on  Mason  I 
and  Dixon’s  aide  of  Salt  River  ;  and  then  we’ll 
have  things  all  our  own  way,  and  Gineral  Tay¬ 
lor  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso  may  go  to  grass. 

So  I  remain  your  Mthful  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


I.ETTEK  LXrV. 

SHOWINO  TBS  rOUT  OV  THE  UXPROrTTABLB  qCARRXLS  nr 
UNCLE  SAM’S  SONS,  AND  THE  EFTECT  OF  A  HIGH  FENCE 
ON  MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE.  9 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Side  or  Salt  Ritee,  I 
October  2S,  1840.  j 

Mt  Dkar  Mr.  Richie — To-morrow  Uncle 
Joshua,  our  delegate  to  Congress  from  Salt  River 
Territory,  starts  for  Washington.  As  I  haint 
writ  to  you  for  some  time,  I  thought  I  would 
send  a  few  lines  by  him  to  let  you  know  bow 
matters  are  getting  along  up  here.  We  are 
talking  pretty  sharp  about  forming  a  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  some  are  for  doing  it  right  off,  and 
sending  Senators  and  Representatives  to  this 
Congress.  But  the  nugority  was  in  favor  of 
only  sending  a  delegate  now,  and  w^ting  to  see 
what  Congress  will  do  'with  the  other  Territories 
that  are  sprouting  np  round ;  for,  as  things  now 
look,  we  couldn’t  seem  to  tell  whether  a  State 
on  Mason  and  Dixon’s  ride  of  the  river  would 


be  allowed  to  come  in.  So  we  called  a  meeting 
to  choose  a  delegate,  and  to  fix  up  the  instruc¬ 
tions  for  him  to  follow  when  he  gets  there. 

After  the  meeting  come  to  order,  and  Colonel 
Jones  was  appointed  cheerman.  Uncle  Joshua 
got  np  and  said  the  common  |wactice  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  representative  or  delegate  first,  and  then 
tying  bis  hands  afterward  with  instructions,  be 
didn’t  think  was  hardly  a  fair  shake.  He  thought 
the  instructions  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  first ; 
then  if  the  representative  had  a  mind  to  tie  his 
own  hands  he  couldn’t  blame  nobody  else  for  it 
The  meeting  seemed  to  take  the  idea  at  once, 
and  agreed  to  go  right  to  work  upon  the  instruc¬ 
tions  first 

The  cheerman  said :  “  It  was  evident  from  the 
newspapers,  and  the  way  things  looked  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  all  over  the  country,  that  this  was 
agoing  to  be  a  hot  Congress.  There  was  trouble 
a  brewin’  about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  about 
admitting  California  as  a  State  ;  and  then  that 
monster,  nullification,  that  everybody  thought 
Gineral  Jackson  had  killed,  years  and  years  ago, 
wasn’t  by  no  means  dead  yet  He  seemed  to  be 
more  alive  than  ever,  and  showed  ten  times  as 
many  heads  now  as  he  did  in  Old  Hickory’s 
time.  He  was  a  hard  animal  to  handle  then,  as 
my  worthy  friend  there  on  my  right  can  testify, 
for  he  had  a  hand  in  it  (Here  the  cheerman 
pointed  to  me,  and  made  everybody  look  at  me). 

“  I  say,”  says  he,  “  if  Old  Hickory  and  Major 
Downing  had  their  hands  full  to  master  nullifi¬ 
cation,  when  he  was  only  a  young  critter  and 
hadn’t  but  one  head,  the  country  may  well  trem¬ 
ble  and  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  now 
that  he  has  glowed  up  so  large  and  tuff,  and 
sho'ws  so  many  heads.” 

At  that  Bill  Johnson  jumped  up,  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  and  says  he,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Cheerman,  jest  send  old  Rough  and  Ready  arter 
him,  and  I’ll  reek  him  if  he  had  twenty  heads. 
If  he  wouldn’t  scatter  and  run  as  fast  as  Santa 
Anna  did  at  Bony  Vista,  I’ll  pay  the  toddy.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  cheerman,  “  that  an’t  the 
question  before  the  meeting.  The  question  is, 
what  instructions  shall  we  give  our  delegate 
about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  nullification,  and  such  like  trouble¬ 
some  consams.  Gentlemen  will  please  to  speak 
their  minds  on  the  subject.” 

Wheu  Colonel  Jones  set  down,  the  whole  meet¬ 
ing  turned  and  looked  toward  Uncle  Joshua  ; 
for  they  think  he  knows  more  about  these  mat¬ 
ters  than  anybody  else  in  the  territory  ;  and. 
besides,  he’s  a  considerable  speaker  when  you 
once  get  him  started.  They  kept  looking  and 
nodding  to  him,  and  at  last  Uncle  Joshua  got  up. 
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“  Mr.  Cheermun,”  Bays  Uncle  Joshua,  Bays  he, 
“  if  you  know  jest  how  things  work  in  one  case, 
you  can  pretty  commonly  tell  pretty  near  how 
them  same  things  will  work  in  another  case ; ' 
for  I’ve  always  obearved  in  my  lifetime,  that  i 
when  things  worked  jest  so  in  one  case,  them  I 
same  things  would  most  always  work  jest  so  in  , 
another  case.  Now,  when  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  a  | 
case  a  good  deal  like  this  ’ere  case  you’re  been  I 
speakin’  about  And  if  I  should  tell  you  and  i 
this  meeting  how  things  worked  out  in  that  case, 
may  be  you  could  judge  better  bow  things  will 
work  in  this  ’ere  case,  and  then  you  can  instruct 
youf  delegate  accordingly.  The  case,  Mr.  Cheer- 
man,  was  this : 

“  Old  Mr.  Sam  West,  a  very  clever,  respecta¬ 
ble  old  gentleman — everybody  used  to  call  him 
Uncle  Sam — he  was  a  very  stirrin’,  thrivin’ 
man,  and  a  good  farmer ;  he  owned  a  very  large 
farm,  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  property. 
Ilis  oldest  son,  Jonathan,  lived  on  the  northern 
half  of  the  farm  ;  and  his  other  son,  John,  lived 
on  the  southern  half ;  and  they  both  of  ’em  bad 
large  families  growing  up  around  ’em  before  the 
old  gentleman  died.  One  day,  some  time  before 
he  died,  he  spmke  to  his  two  sons,  and  said : 

‘  Boys,  I  can’t  be  with  you  much  longer.  I 
shall  leave  the  farm  and  all  the  property  to  you 
and  your  children.  The  farm  is  under  a  good 
way  now,  and  there’s  a  plenty  of  land  for  you 
and  your  children,  and  your  grandchildren,  and 
great  graiylcbildren ;  and  I  charge  you  to  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  families  together  on  the  farm,  and 
live  in  peace,  and  help  each  other  along.  There’s 
no  knowing  what  sort  of  neighbors  you  may  get 
round  you ;  therefore,  cling  together  and  take 
care  of  each  other.’  The  sons  promused  that 
they  would  mind  him,  and  wrote  it  down  in  a 
book,  and  showed  it  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  said  he  was  satlsflcd,  and  could  die  in 
peace. 

“  Well,  after  the  old  gentleman  was  dead  and 
gone,  the  sons  continued  to  thrive,  and  prosper, 
and  grow  rich.  Their  large  families  had  enough 
to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  and  a  plenty  of  fat  tur¬ 
keys  for  Tbanksgivin’  and  Christmas  dinners, 
and  every  thing  they  wanted.  The  two  brothers 
carried  on  the  farm,  as  brothers  should  do,  in 
peace  and  harmony,  and  helped  each  other 
along.  What  one  didn’t  raise,  t’other  did,  and 
between  ’em  they  always  had  enough  of  every 
thing.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  they  ever 
bad  any  jarring  about,  and  that  was  thutla. 
John’s  half  of  the  farm  was  covered  all  over 
with  thistles.  And  from  some  cause  or  other, 
John  had  a  strange  fancy  for  thistles,  and  would 
never  allow  ’em  to  be  dug  up  or  rooted  out  of 


bis  half  of  the  farm.  But  Jonathan  hated  the 
very  idea  of  a  thistle ;  he  couldn’t  bear  ’em  no 
how.  There  used  to  be  some  on  his  part  of  the 
farm  when  it  was  new,  but  he  kept  mowing  of 
’em  down,  and  diggin’  of  ’em  up,  and  rootin’  of 
’em  out,  till  there  wasn’t  one  left  Jonathan 
used  to  talk  to  John,  and  try  to  get  him  to  do 
the  same.  He  told  him  it  was  a  disgrace  to  a 
farm  to  have  thistles  on  it  But  John  declared 
they  was  the  glory  of  a  farm,  and  no  farm  could 
be  perfect  without  thistles.  Jonathan  said  that 
besides  scratching  and  hurting  everybody  that 
come  near  ’em,  they  would  run  the  land  all  out, 
so  that  it  wouldn’t  produce  nothing ;  and  if 
John  kept  all  them  thistles  on  his  farm,  he 
would  die  a  poor  man  at  last.  John  said  he 
wasn’t  afraid  of  that ;  his  land  was  rich  enough 
to  produce  all  he  wanted  with  the  thistles  on  it ; 
and  he  was  sure  they  gave  a  higher  character 
and  dignity  to  his  family,  for  they  was  a  sign  to 
everyl)ody  that  pas.»ed  along  the  road  that  the 
family  lived  on  a  good  rich  farm,  that  supported 
’em  without  their  having  to  work  for  it.  Things 
went  along  in  this  way  for  some  time.  John’s 
children  all  grew  up  to  be  very  fond  of  thistles, 
and  Jonathan’s  all  hated  thistles ;  and  if  the 
cousins  ever  had  any  sparring  or  quarreling,  it 
was  most  always  about  thistles. 

“  At  last  a  squabble  broke  out  between  some 
of  John’s  family  and  the  family  of  the  Silver- 
buckles.  The  Silverbuckle  family  lived  on  a 
very  large,  rich  old  farm,  lying  south-west  of 
John’s.  But  as  the  land  where  they  jined  hadn’t 
been  cleared  up,  and  the  line  hadn’t  been  fairly 
run  out,  and  no  marks  set  up,  the  boys  on  each 
side  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  line.  The  Sil- 
vcrbucklcs  said  the  Sams  were  getting  on  to 
their  land.  [They  called  ’em  all  Sams,  because 
they  were  the  descendants  of  old  Uncle  Sam.] 
So  a  whoje  gang  of  the  Silverbuckles  went  down 
and  ordered  the  Sams  off,  and  told  ’em  to  keep 
on  their  own  land.  The  Sams  said  they  was  on 
their  own  land,  and  they  wouldn’t  stir  an  inch 
back.  The  quarrel  grew  so  hot  that  they  soon 
come  to  blows.  John  heard  the  rumpus,  and 
seeing  that  his  boys  were  in  great  danger  of 
getting  an  awful  lickin’,  be  called  to  Jonathan 
to  send  over  bis  boys  to  help  lick  the  Silver- 
buckles. 

“  ‘  Well,  now,  brother,’  said  Jonathan,  ‘  I  think 
your  boys  have  been  very  foolish  to  get  into 
this  scrape,  and  I  guess  they’ve  been  more  to 
blame  than  the  Silverbuckles.  But  still,  as 
you’ve  got  into  the  difficulty,  we’ll  take  hold 
and  help  you  out  of  it.’ 

"  So  Jonathan  called  his  boys  out,  and  they 
went  over  to  help  John’s;  and  all  the  Sams 
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went  at  the  Silverbuckles  aad  licked  ’em  like  a 
Back.  They  drove  ’em  back  and  followed  ’em 
half  way  over  the  Silverbuckle  farm,  thrashing 
of  ’em  from  house  to  house,  and  from  field  to 
filed,  wherever  they  met  them.  At  last  the  Sil* 
verbuckles  give  up,  and  owned  themselves 
licked,  and  begged  the  Sams  to  quit  and  go 
home. 

“  Well,  the  Sams  said  they  was  ready  enough 
to  do  that,  but  they  warnt  agoing  to  have  all 
this  trouble  for  nothin’;  and  they  should  de¬ 
mand  the  gold-apple  field  to  pay  them  for  their 
trouble.  This  was  a  very  valuable  field  on  the 
north-west  end  of  the  Silverbuckle  farm,  and 
took  its  name  firom  an  orchard  on  it  that  bore  very 
rich  gold-colored  apples.  Them  Silverbuckles 
sot  very  high  by  this  field,  and  declared  they 
couldn’t  part  with  it  no  how.  But  the  Sams 
said  they  must  have  it,  and  they  wouldn’t  stir  an 
inch  home  till  they  had  a  deed  of  it  The  Sil¬ 
verbuckles  said  they  wouldn’t  give  a  deed.  They 
acknowledged  the  Sams  was  the  strongest,  and 
could  take  it  by  force,  if  they’d  a  mind  to ;  but 
they  declared  it  would  be  an  everlastin’  shame 
and  disgrace  for  them  to  do  it 

“  ‘  Oh,’  the  Sams  said,  ‘  we  an’t  no  robbers,  to 
take  a  thing  by  force.  We  have  no  idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  goid-apple  field  without  yqur  consent  We 
calculate  to  make  a  fair  bargain  of  it ;  and 
we'll  give  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it’ 

“  The  Silverbuckles  said  no,  they  wouldn’t 
give  a  deed. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,’  said  the  Sams,  ‘you  may  take 
your  choice — give  the  deed  or  take  another 
lickin’  all  round,  for  one  or  t’other  you  must  do.’ 

“The  Silverbuckles,  with  bunged  eyes  and 
bloody  noses,  felt  as  if  they  was  half  dead  al¬ 
ready,  and  thought  they  couldn’t  stand  another 
lickin’  no  how,  so  they  give  up  and  signed  the 
deed  voluntarily. 

“  So  the  hot  quarrel  between  the  Sams  and 
the  Silverbuckles  was  ended ;  gold-apple  field 
became  the  lawful  property  of  the  Sams,  who 
pocketed  the  deeds,  shook  hands  with  the  Silver¬ 
buckles,  aggeed  to  be  good  friends,  and  bid  them 
good-by.  The  poor  Silverbuckles,  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  Sams,  went  to  work  to  heal  up  their 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  repair  the  damages 
done  to  their  farm. 

“  The  Sams  went  home  in  high  glee  about  their 
gold-apple  field,  and  sot  down  and  talked  the 
matter  over ;  what  a  fine  addition  it  was  to  the 
old  farm,  and  what  pleasant  garden  spots  it 
would  make  for  their  children  and  children’s 
children  to  live  on.  And  some  of  Jonathan’s  boys, 
who  were  always  wide  awake,  started  right  off 
over  to  the  field,  and  went  to  diggin’  on  it.  And 


when  they  come  home,  they  brought  bags  full  of 
rich  gold-colored  apples.  And  when  some  of 
John’s  boys  begun  to  stir  round,  and  talk  about 
going  over  to  dig  and  build  on  the  apple  field, 
Jonathan  spoke  to  John,  and  said : 

“  ‘  Now,  brother,  I’m  entirely  willing  your 
boys  should  go  over  on  to  the  apple  field,  and 
dig  as  much  as  they  are  a  mind  to,  and  build, 
and  plant,  and  sow,  and  reap ;  but,  before  they 
go,  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  have  a  fair 
understanding  about — and  that  is,  they  can’t 
never  have  no  thistles  there,  for  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  that  there  shan’t  never  be  no  thistles 
allowed  to  grow  on  gold-apple  field.’ 

“At  that,  John  fiared  right  up,  and  said  bo 
never  would  stand  that ;  for  gold-apple  field  be¬ 
longed  to  him  as  much  as  it  did  to  Jonathan, 
and  his  boys  had  as  good  a  right  to  dig  there, 
and  build  there,  as  Jonathan’s  boys  had ;  and, 
if  his  boys  chose  to  have  thistles  there,  they 
bad  a  right  to  have  thistles  there,  and  they 
should  have  thistles  there.  Jonathan  declared 
again  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  ‘  that  there 
shan’t  never  be  nq  thistles  allowed  to  grow  on 
gold-apple  field.’ 

“  While  they  were  disputing  about  it,  one  of 
Jonathan’s  boys,  that  had  been  over  on  the  field 
a  good  deal,  and  knew  all  about  It,  come  along ; 
and,  hearing  the  dispute,  said  : 

“  ‘  Father,  there  needn’t  be  no  trouble  about 
that,  for  thistles  can’t  never  grow  there  ;  H  an’t 
the  right  kind  of  land  for  thistles,  and  yon 
couldn’t  never  make  a  thistle  grow  there  if  you 
should  try  as  long  as  you  live.’ 

“  ‘  So  much  the  better,’  said  Jonathan,  ‘  and 
I’m  determined  the  whole  world  shall  know  there 
an’t  no  thistles  there,  and  shan’t  never  be  any 
there ;  and  I’ll  write  it  in  large  letters  on  a 
board,  and  set  it  up  on  a  post  by  the  side  of  the 
road  where  everybody  goes  along;  and  the 
writing  shall  be.  Then  shan’t  never  be  no  thistles  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  on  gold-apple  fidd.’ 

“  ‘  You  will,  will  you!’  says  John. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  will,’  says  Jonathan. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,’  says  John,  ‘  I’ll  tell  you  what 
’tis,  brother,  if  it  is  the  last  words  I  have  to 
speak,  if  yon  do  that  thing  I’ll  split  the  farm 
right  in  tn,  and  build  up  a  high  fence  between 
us,  and  I’ll  never  have  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  you  the  longest  day  I  live.’ 

“‘I  can’t  help  that,’  said  Jonathan;  ‘my 
mind  is  made  up,  and  the  world  shall  know  that 
there  shan’t  never  be  no  thistles  allowed  to  grow 
on  gold-apple  field.’ 

“  And  while  their  blood  was  up,  Jonathan 
went  to  work  and  put  up  his  sign-board,  all  writ 
out  in  large  letters.  At  that,  John  tnmed  as 
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red  as  fire,  and  called  his  boys  and  went  to  work 
and  run  a  great  high  fence  across  the  farm,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Jonathan,  so  that  they  had  to  get 
up  on  a  ladder  to  look  over  it.  And  when  ’twos 
done,  John  went  up  on  the  ladder  and  looked 
over,  and  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could  call, 

‘  Good  by,  Jonathan,  I’ve  done  with  you  for¬ 
ever.’  ‘  I  can’t  help  that,’  said  Jonathan,  ‘  there 
shan’t  never  be  no  thistles  allowed  to  grow  on 
gold-apple  field.’ 

“  After  this  the  families  lived  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  got  along  the  best  way  they  could,  but 
with  much  lees  comfort  than  they  used  to  have. 
Some  things  that  Jonathanr  aised  he  had  as  much 
agin  as  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  it  rotted 
on  the  ground.  And  some  other  things  that  he 
didn’t  raise,  and  wanted  very  much,  was  rotting 
onJohn’s  ground.  And  jest  so  ’twas  with  John  on 
t’other  ride  of  the  fence.  Things  went  on  in 
this  way  a  few  years,  and  they  didn’t  know  much 
about  how  each  other  got  along.  At  last  one 
day  Jonathan  heard  John  np  top  of  the  ladder, 
calling  out  most  bitterly,  'Brother  Jonathan, 
brother  Jonathan,  do  come ;  the  Silverbnckles 
are  here,  lickin  my  boys  half  to  death,  thrashin’ 
of  ’em  with  thistles,  and  scratchin’  their  eyes 


out  Do  come  and  bring  your 
boys  over  and  help  drive  ’em 
away.’ 

“  ‘  But  you’ve  done  with  us 
forever,’  said  Jonathan  ;  ‘  and 
besides,  it’s  too  much  of  a  job 
to  get  over  that  fence.  I  don’t 
see  but  you’ll  have  to  fight 
your  battles  out  the  best  way 
you  can.  Remember,  I  always 
told  you  that  you  better  weed 
out  them  thistles.  If  you  had 
followed  my  advice  they 
wouldn’t  now  be  scratchin’  your 
boys’  eyes  out ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  your  boys  might  now  be 
over  along  with  my  boys  dig- 
gin’  in  gold-apple  field.’ 

“'Gold-apple  field  be 
hanged  1’  said  John,  ‘  I  wish  I 
never  had  heard  of  it,  and  then 
this  fence  wouldn’t  a  been  here 
to  prevent  your  coming  over 
to  help  us.’ 

“  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was,  that  John’s  boys  all  got  a 
dreadful  lickin’,  which  they 
didn’t  get  over  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Silverbuckles  carried 
off  as  much  plunder  as  they 
had  a  mind  to,  and  made  John 
give  ’em  a  deed  of  a  strip  of  his  land. 

“  Some  time  after  this,  while  Jonathan’s  boys 
were  busy  diggin’  on  gold  apple-field,  the  Silver- 
buckles,  who  had  always  been  wrathy  about  that 
field,  agreed  with  the  Goldthread  family,  who 
lived  south  of  ’em,  and  with  the  families  of  the 
Boheas  and  the  Shushons,  who  lived  over  t’other 
side  of  the  pond,  to  go  together  and  give  Jona¬ 
than’s  boys  a  lickin’  and  rob  the  orchards.  So 
down  they  went,  in  whole  flocks  and  swarms, 
and  the  first  thing  Jonathan’s  boys  knew  they 
were  having  it,  rough  and  tumble,  and  were 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  Jonathan  heard  the 
outcry,  and  run  puffing  and  sweating  down  to 
the  high  fence,  and  looked  through  a  crack,  and 
called  out  to  John,  ‘  Brother  John,  brother  John, 
the  Silverbuckles,  and  the  Goldthreads,  and  the 
Boheas,  and  the  Shushons  are  swarming  over  on 
gold-apple  field,  and  fell  afoul  of  my  boys,  and 
I’m  afraid  they’ll  half  kill  ’em.  Do  jest  send 
your  boys  over  to  help  drive  ’em  away.’ 

“John  put  his  finger  up  to  the  side  of  his 
nose,  and  says  he : 

'“Brother  Jonathan,  I’ll  teli  you  what  ’tie, 
my  boys  are  out  of  the  scrape  now,  and  I  reckon 
they  better  keep  out  of  it  And,  betides,  they’ve 
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had  one  all-tired  thra^ll- 
in’  lately,  and  I  reckon 
that’s  their  part’ 

“  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  this  time  was, 
that  Jonathan’s  boys 
got  an  awful  drubbin’, 
and  had  their  orchards 
all  robbed,  and  the  Sil- 
verbuckles,  and  the 
Goldthreads,  and  the 
Boheas,  and  the  Shu- 
shons  went  off  with  the 
piunder. 

“  Not  long  after  this, 

Jonathan  was  walking 
one  day  along  by  the 
high  fence,  thinkin’ 
and  ruminatin’,  and  he 
thought  be  would  look 
through  the  crack  and 
.speak  to  John.  And, 
as  he  put  his  face  to 
the  crack,  John  was 
that  minute  putting  his 
face  to  it  to  speak  to 
Jonathan,  and  their 
noses  almost  hit  each 
other. 

“  ‘  Hullo.’  said  John, 

‘is  that  you,  brother 
Jonathan  ?  How  do  yon  all  do  to-day  T  I  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  you,  but  I  can’t  get 
my  hand  through  this  crack,  so  you  must  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.’ 

‘“Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  pity,’  said  Jonthan, 
‘  that  this  fence  shouid  stop  our  shaking  hands. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  it  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  we  should  agree  to  be  friends 
again,  and  help  each  other  along  as  we  used  to  T’ 

“  ‘  That’s  jest  what  I’ve  been  thinkin’  of,’  said 
John. 

“  ‘  I  guess  we  should  both  fare  the  better  for 
it,’  said  Jonathan. 

“ '  I  reckon  we  should,’  said  John. 

“Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  this  time 
was,  that  the  next  day  the  boys  on  both  sides 
were  at  work  tearing  down  the  high  fence. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Cheerman,”  said  Uncle  Josh¬ 
ua,  lowering  his  voice,  “  seeing  how  things  did 
work  in  one  case,  and,  judging  fW>m  that,  how 
they  would  work  in  another  case,  1  move  that 
our  delegate  to  Congren  shall  be  instmeted — 

“  Firitlff,  to  vote  against  Jonathan’s  patting 
up  the  sign-board.  But,  if  it  is  pat  ap, 

“  Secondly,  to  vote  against  John’s  patting  up 
the  high  fence.  Bat,  if  the  fence  is  pat  ap. 


“  Thirdly,  to  vote  for  palling  it  down  again  as 
quick  as  possible,  without  waiting  for  both  sides 
to  get  a  lickin’  first” 

Here  Bill  Johnson  jumped  np,  and  slapped 
his  hand  down  on  the  bench  so  hard  that  it 
made  the  house  ring  again,  and  says  be :  “I 
second  that  motion,  Mr.  Cheerman ;  and  I  move 
that  Uncle  Joshna  Downing  shall  be  oar  dele¬ 
gate  to  Congress.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  instmetions 
and  the  delegate  was  all  carried  to  once  by  a 
unanimons  vote. 

So  I  remain  jour  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PROVIDENTIAL  ESCAPE. 

When  General  Wayne  took  command  of  the 
expedition  d^ined  to  act  against  the  Indians  of 
the  North-West,  he  was  fhlly  aware  of  the  diffi* 
cnlties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  the  almost  in- 
sarmoantable  obstacles  to  be  overemne.  The 
enemy  against  whom  he  had  now  to  contend, 
parsaed  a  vastly  different  mode  of  warfare  from 
that  with  whom  he  had  recently  foagfat,  and 
vigilance,  sabtilty,  and  canning,  were  of  far 
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greater  need  in  the  commander  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  than  the  orthodox  ekill  of  a  military 
chief.  It  was  highly  necessary  to  be  constantly 
upon  the  alert  to  prevent  surprise,  and,  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  his  crafty  foe,  he 
organized  several  corps  of  spies,  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  elHcient  and  experienced  wood¬ 
men  and  Indian  huntei-s  which  the  ft-ontiers 
afforded.  The  command  of  these  companies  was 
given  to  such  as  were  distinguished  for  their  in¬ 
trepidity  and  coolness  in  danger.  Among  others 
who  merited  and  obtained  this  honor,  was  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Wells,  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
soner  by  the  Indians  while  a  child,  and  brought 
up  under  their  tutelage  until  he  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity.  lie  had  been  engaged  in  the  action  with 
St.  Clair,  and  commanded  a  select  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  stationed  opposite  the  artil¬ 
lery,  and  did  fearful  execution  among  the  can¬ 
noneers.  Feeling  assured,  after  that  event,  that 
the  whites  would  take  a  bloody  revenge,  and 
anticipating  their  ultimate  success  in  the  con¬ 
test,  he  left  the  Indians  and  joined  Wayne’s 
army.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the 
Indian  language,  and,  above  all,  of  their .  habits 
and  mode  of  fighting,  pointing  him  out  as  an 
efficient  and  valuable  scout.  Among  his  men 
was  one  by  the  name  of  Henry  Miller,  who  like¬ 
wise  had  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  had  escaped,  leaving  his  younger 
brother  Christopher — who  refused  to  fiy — in 
their  hands.  The  corps  of  Captain  Wells  per¬ 
formed  many  deeds  of  valor  and  bravery  daring 
the  campaign,  which  raised  them  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  commander,  and  excited  against 
him  the  implacable  animosity  of  the  Indians. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  directed  by  Wayne  to 
bring  in  an  Indian  prisoner.  Selecting  a  few  of 
his  band,  he  started  on  his  perilous  duty.  Cau¬ 
tiously  and  secretly  they  proceeded  through  the 
Indian  country,  hoping  to  surprise  a  straggling 
party,  but  met  none  with’  whom  they  could 
cope,  until  they  rieached  the  Auglaise  River,  on 
the  banks  of  which  they  discovered  Indian  sign. 
Searching  carefully  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
came  upon  a  party  of  three  Indians,  who  were 
gathered  about  a  small  fre,  cooking  venison. 
They  had  judiciously  selected  their  camp,  hav¬ 
ing  located  it  on  the  apex  of  a  small  knoll,  or 
mound,  which  was  cleared  of  underbrush,  and 
gave  them  a  free  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
woods  around  them,  thus  rendering  it  difficult 
to  approach  without  being  discovered.  Wells, 
Miller,  and  McClellan,  carefully  reconnoitered 
their  position,  and,  in  doing  so,  discovered  a  fal¬ 
len  tree  on  one  side  of  their  camp,  which  af¬ 
forded  the  only  cover  within  rifie  distance  of 


them.  It  was  a  delicate  afiair  to  gain  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  its  branches  without  being  seen,  which 
would  have  frustrated  their  design.  Wells  de¬ 
termined  to  attempt  it,  however,  and,  dismount¬ 
ing  and  tying  their  horses,  they  commenced  to 
creep  on  all  fours  in  a  zigzag  direction,  taking 
advantage  of  every  inequality  of  ground,  every 
shrub  and  rock,  to  shelter  and  conceal  their  ap¬ 
proach.  In  this  manner,  after  much  exertion, 
they  reached  the  tree,  and  for  the  time  were 
covered  by  its  branches.  Here  they  arranged 
their  plan,  and  prepared  for  its  execution.  One 
of  the  Indians  was  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
mending  the  fire ;  another  was  seated  opposite 
to  him,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  third, 
who  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  others.  All  appeared  to  be  in  the 
best  spirits,  in  anticipation  of  their  meal,  and 
little  dreamed  of  the  proximity  of  danger. 

It  was  arranged  that  Wells  and  Miller  were 
to  shoot  the  two  on  cither  side  of  the  fire,  while 
McClellan,  who  was  as  fieet  of  foot  os  a  deer, 
was  to  charge  through'  the  smoke  and  capture 
the  center  one,  ere  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  first  surprise.  Resting  their  rifles  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  they  aimed  at  the  hearts  of 
their  foes,  and  in  a  moment  more  two  reports 
awoke  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  forest,  and 
McClellan  was  bounding  at  his  utmost  speed 
toward  the  camp.  Two  of  the  redskins  fell 
dead,  while  the  third,  discovering  the  rapid  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  intrepid  white  hunter,  dropped 
his  rifle,  which  he  had  not  time  to  use,  and  fled 
toward  the  river,  which,  at  the  point  where  he 
approached  it,  had  banks  twenty  feet  in  bight. 
McClellan  was  at  his  heels,  however,  followed 
by  the  others  of  the  party ;  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  double,  and  the  Indian  was  forced  to 
leap  off  into  the  mud  and  water  below.  Here 
he  stuck  fast,  floundering  and  trying  to  get  out. 
McClellan,  discovering  his  situation,  sprang  upon 
him,  and,  as  the  other  drew  his  knife,  he  raised 
bis  tomahawk  and  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  unless  he  surrendered.  The  rest  of  the 
party  appearing  on  the  bank  above,  the  Indian 
found  his  escape  hopeless,  and  yielded  himself 
a  prisoner.  After  considerable  exertion,  they 
managed  to  drag  both  out  of  the  mire,  and 
bound  their  prize,  who  proved  sulky,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  speak  either  in  the  English  or  Indian 
tongue.  In  washing  the  mud  off  his  person, 
they  discovered  that  he  was  a  vhite  man,  but 
they  could  learn  nothing  of  his  history,  as  he 
still  refused  to  speak.  Miller,  thinking  it  might 
be  his  brother,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  rode  up  along  side  of  him  imd  called  him 
by  his  Indian  name.  The  effect  was  instantanc- 
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ter  of  the  group,  his  death  had  been  inevitable. 
After  scalping  the  two  dead  Indians,  the  party 
returned  to  head-qaarters  with  their  prisoner, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  gnard- 
honse  by  Wayne,  who  interrogated  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the '  intentions  of  the  Indians.  He 
remained  for  some  time  snlky  and  reserved, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Captain  Wells 
and  his  brother  Henry  to  induce  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Indian,  and  return  to  civilized  life. 
Upon  being  released  unconditionally,  he  acqui¬ 
esced,  and,  joining  Wells’  company,  served  faith, 
fully  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 


ons.  He  started,  turned  toward  his  brother, 
and  eagerly  demanded,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
how  he  came  to  know  his  name.  The  other 
easily  explained  the  mystery,  and  the  brothers 
were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  Their  prisoner  was,  indeed,  Christo'  'ler 
Miller,  who,  by  one  of  those  providential  oc  ^r- 
rences  by  which  the  white  man  seems  to  be  {  v 
tected  from  danger,  while  the  red  man  is  fat..d 
to  extinction,  had  escaped  instant  death,  at  the 
hands,  perhaps,  of  his  own  brother.  Had  his 
situation  in  camp  been  different ;  had  he  been 
on  either  side  of  the  fire,  instead  of  in  the  cen¬ 
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To  rest  t 

We  hkre  Uid  him  away  to  rest. 

The  flowers  were  rery  rare, 

Meet  for  a  child  so  fair, 

Bedewed  with  the  tears  of  prayer : 
Blessed — 

Ah,  blessed  as  flowers  were  never  hlesse  d 
And  with  earth’s  last  kisses  pressed 
Upon  bis  breast. 

I  know  that  they  will  fade, 

Will  wither  and  decay, 

And  that  all  things  are  made 


Sad!—. 

Ah,  yes,  ’twas  very  sad 


Hope  I 

Ah,  how  I  clung  to  hope— 
Struggling  against  despair, 
in  the  long  agony  of  prayer— 
Watching  that  little  breath  ; 
Striving  with  love  to  cope, 
And  every  human  art 
Which  came  to  a  lather’s  heart. 
With  death. 


Uadi- 

Yes,  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 
To  watch  that  little  breath. 

By  the  dim-burning  light. 

All  the  long,  weary  night, 

Fighting  with  death— 

And  to  think  that  I,  well  and  strong. 
Watchful,  and  cool,  and  brave. 
Who  have  battled  the  world  so  long. 


In  vain  I 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  all  in  vain : 

The  bitter  cup  for  me  was  brimmed. 
And  drinking  it  all  life  seemed  dimmed 
And  lain 

Would  I  cherish  all  my  pain. 

The  agony  of  heart  and  brain. 

Could  I  but  hope  to  trace 
The  gleam  of  smiling  life  again 
Upon  that  little  face. 


Gone  I 

Yes,  my  little  boy  is  gone— 
The  great  grief  of  my  life  has  come 
And  left  me  shorn 
Of  every  hope  and  dream  of  home 
And  manhood’s  mom. 


He  died — 

Isist  Sunday  eve  he  died  I 
The  Sabbath-tolling  bell 
Was  ringing  his  little  knell. 

And  I,  in  my  great  despair. 
Struggled  with  grief  and  prayer— 
With  grief  that  no  tongue  can  tell. 
So  bitter  and  bard  to  bear. 

Then,  like  a  heavenly  balm. 

There  came  to  my  soul  a  calm : 

It  came  like  a  sorr^ing  knell. 
And,  kissing  my  little  dead, 

1  meekly  bowed  my  head. 

And  in  my  sorrow  said, 
“ItlsweUl” 


To  sit  the  livelong  night. 

By  the  dim-buming  light. 
Watching  the  fearful  strife 
Of  an  infont  young  and  weak, 
Yet  holy  and  very  meek. 
Clinging  to  life. 
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)KttA  tu  to  pus  sway  ; 

Aod  I  know, 

Walking  life’s  desert  track. 
However  mj  heart  ma^  jream 
With  human  woe, 
Wishing  that  he  were  hack. 
lie  trill  necer  wtore  return. 

But  above 

An  angel-child  does  wait. 

With  patient  love. 
Watching  at  heaven’s  gate— 
Watching  my  earthly  fate. 

To  me  unseen  and  dim — 

Tin  /,  or  soon  or  late, 

Man  to  Atxt  •' 


SUBLIMITY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

“  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.”  pToung. 

There  is  no  contemplation  better  adapted  to 
awaken  devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  no  branch  of  natural  science  which 
bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  Gkxl  than  astronomy.  The  heart  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  with  all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  true  nature  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
orbe,  was  religiously  impressed  by  their  survey. 
There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  those  admirable 
philosophical  treatises  of  Cicero — composed  in 
the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace  under  domestic 
bereavement  and  patriotic  concern  at  the  im¬ 
pending  convulsions  of  the  State — in  which, 
quoting  from  some  lost  work  of  Aristotle,  he 
treats  the  topic  in  a  manner  which  almost  puts 
to  shame  the  teachings  of  Christian  wisdom : 

“  Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe  that,  if  there 
were  beings  who  had  always  lived  under  ground, 
in  convenient,  nay,  magnificent  dwellings, 
adorned  with  statues,  and  pictures,  and  every 
thing  which  belongs  to  prosperous  life,  but  who 
had  never  come  above  ground  ;  who  had  heard, 
however,  by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and 
power  of  the  gods ;  if  at  a  certain  time,  the 
portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had 
been  able  to  emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes 
to  the  regions  inhabited  by  us  ;  when,  suddenly, 
they  had  seen  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky  ; 
had  perceived  the  vastness  of  the  clouds,  and  the 


force  of  the  winds  ;  had  contemplated  the  sun, 
his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and,  still  more, 
his  efiiictual  power — that  it  is  he  who  makes  the 
day  by  the  diffusion  of  his  light  through  the 
whole  sky ;  and,  when  night  had  darkened  the 
earth,  should  then  behold  the  whole  heavens  stud¬ 
ded  and  adorned  with  stars,  and  the  various 
lights  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  ris¬ 
ings  and  the  settings  of  all  these  heavenly 
bodies,  and  their  courses  fixed  and  immutable  in 
all  eternity  ;  when,  I  say,  they  should  see  these 
things,  truly  they  would  believe  that  there  are 
gods,  and  that  these,  so  great  things,  are  their 
works.” 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  observatory ;  the  sun,  his  apparent  mo¬ 
tions,  his  dimensions,  the  spots  on  his  disk  (to  us 
the  faint  indications  of  movements  of  unimag¬ 
ined  grandeur  in  his  luminous  atmosphere),  a 
solar  eclipse,  a  transit  of  the  inferior  planets, 
the  mysteries  of  the  spectrum — all  phenomena 
of  vast  importance  and  interest  But  night  is 
the  astronomer’s  accepted  time ;  he  goes  to  his 
delightful  labors  when  the  busy  world  goes  to  its 
rest  A  dark  pall  spreads  over  the  resorts  of 
active  life ;  terrestrial  objects,  hill  and  valley, 
and  rock  and  stream,  and  the  abodes  of  men  dis¬ 
appear  ;  but  the  curtain  is  drawn  up  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they  shine, 
and  there  they  move,  as  they  moved  and  shone 
to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and  Gialileo,  of  Keppler 
and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolem^  and  Hipparchus ; 
yea,  as  they  moved  and  shone  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Clod 
shouted  for  joy.  All  has  changed  on  earth,  but 
the  glorious  heavens  remain  unchanged.  The 
plow  passes  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities,  the 
homes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate,  the  lan¬ 
guages  they  spoke  are  forgotten  ;  but  the  stars 
that  shone  for  them  are  shining  for  ns  ;  the  same 
eclipses  run  their  steady  cycle ;  the  same  equi¬ 
noxes  call  out  the  flowers  of  Spring,  and  send 
the  husbandman  to  the  harvest ;  the  sun  pauses 
at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course  began ; 
and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and  satellite,  and 
star,  and  constellation,  and  galaxy,  still  bear 
witness  to  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  love 
which  placed  them  in  the  havens  and  upholds 
them  there.-  [Edward  Everett. 

The  preceding  eloquent  passages,  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  our  time, 
call  to  mind  the  wonderful  fact  demonstn^d 
by  the  illustrious  La  Place,  that  the  diiHI^ 
rotation  of  the  earth  has  not  varied  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  eecond  in  the  lait  iuro  thotuand 
I  year  el 
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It  is  often  asserted  that  to  be  “  Jack  of  all 
trades  is  to  be  good  at  none,”  a  proverb  which 
is  neutralized  in  the  experience  of  “  the  univer¬ 
sal  Yankee  nation,”  whose  multifarious  resources 
have  become  not  the  less  a  proverb.  Our  peo¬ 
ple,  even  under  the  best  opportunities,  keep  an 
eye  to  the  windward  to  see  what  a  prosperous 
gale  may  bring  them,  and  tack  and  fill  with 
wondrous  address,  adapting  themselves  with 
ease  to  any  new  contingency,  and  doing  the 
new  work,  in  a  workman-like  manner,  quite  to 
the  confusion  of  those  who  have  made  the  very 
thing  their  speciality. 

This  many-sidedness,  however,  which  is  the 
germ  of  a  full,  national  growth  of  our  humanity, 
is  acquired  at  a  great  expenditure  of  life.  Ne¬ 
cessity  has  hitherto  made  it  expedient  for  the 
Yankee  to  “turn  his  hand”  to  a  multitude  of 


ways  and  means  to  live ;  and  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  gratify  the  never-satisfied  nature  of  the 
true  Yankee.  The  consequence  is,  he  lights  the 
taper  of  life  at  both  ends,  and  when  he  sinks 
down  he  is  utterly  consumed.  Nothing  can  help 
him.  He  dies  from  mental  and  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion.  No  Yankee,  not  one  of  them,  ever  died 
from  rust,  but  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  never  suffered  to  rest. 

He  has  found  the  secret  of  power,  and  he  can 
afford  to  lose  that  charlatan  excellence  in  a 
single  department,  which  eventually  converts 
a  man  into  a  chattel.  He  escapes  one-sidedness 
and  grows  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  part.  It  is  only 
the  narrow-minded  who  say  that  excellence  can 
bo  obtained  in  only  one  Chinese-like  expression 
of  life  ;  even  the  slenderly  endowed  should  use 
all  the  faculties,  while  those  more  munificently 
organized  may  keep  os  many  irons  in  the  fire  as 
they  will,  without  hazard  of  burning  them. 


We  were  led  to  these  remarks  in  observing  the 
life  of  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  College.  A  stout  soldier  in  his  day,  a 
valiant  man  and  a  good  Christian,  we  doubt  not, 
for  an  ungodly  man  would  hardly,  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  sit  down  to  make  his  will,  and,  in 
doing  BO,  provide  wisely  for  the  best  growth  of 
human  culture,  in  the  country  for  which  he  had 
fought  many  a  hard  fight  Yet  such  a  man  was 
Ephraim  Wiiliams,  who  deserves  to  be  held  in 

*  •  We  are  indebted  to  the  publUhen  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Literature  for  the  cute  of  our  article. 


grateful  remembrance.  The  student,  as  he  looks 
out  upon  the  beautiful  hills  which  environ  his 
alma  mater,  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  so 
learn  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  his  Inheritance  as 
a  freeman,  in  a  country  made  free  by  the  toil 
and  blood  of  a  race  of  men  greater  than  the 
world  has  ever  elsewhere  produced,  in  that 
they  combined  with  their  love  for  freedom,  a 
veneration  for  law ;  and  thus  the  meanest  among 
them  was  at  heart  a  Christian,  a  philanthropist, 
and  patriot. 

Ephraim  Williams  was  bom  in  1715,  and,  like 
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mofit  of  New  England  boys,  was  accustomed  to 
follow  the  sea;  at  a  period,  also,  when  so 
many  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  part  of  En¬ 
gland  rendered  it  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a 
colonist  to  grow  rich,  even  by  the  profuse  sweat 
of  the  brow.  At  the  time  when  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  an  infant  in  his  mother’s  lap, 
Ephraim’s  cheery  “  heave-ho  ”  upon  the  shrouds 
of  his  vessel  echoed  along  Boston  harbor.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  young  man  was  often  annoyed  at 
his  lack  of  book  knowledge  ;  for,  though  public 
schools  were  everywhere  established  in  New  En¬ 
gland,  such  was  the  stress  upon  human  energies 
to  obtain  “  a  living,”  where  so  much  coercion 
existed,  and  so  many  and  atrocious  checks  placed 
upon  colonial  enterprise  and  industry,  that  our 
youth  were  early  in  life  subjected  to  severe,  un¬ 
remitting  toil,  quite  at  the  expense  of  much 
mental  culture. 

We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  Williams 
till  the  first  French  war  called  into  activity  the 
young  men  of  the  country  in  the  renowned  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  stronghold  of  Louisburg, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  taken  by  the  colonists — 
by  the  yeomen  and  sailors  of  New  England — on 
the  17  th  of  June,  1745.  Ephraim  Williams  fig¬ 
ured  largely  in  this  campaign,  and  won  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  endeared  him  to  his  country,  and 
called  his  courage  and  experience  into  further 
use  in  the  second  French  war. 

By  this  time,  Washington  was  performing  ar¬ 
duous  labors  in  the  West.  Mere  youth  as  he 
was,  he  achieved  the  work  of  a  hero,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  soldier.  It 
was  determined  by  New  England  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  the  East  by  attacking  the  French  in 
their  Northern  forts,  and  to  intercept  Diskeau  in 
his  Western  route.  Ephraim  Williams,  now  a 
man  of  forty — brave,  experienced,  and  thought¬ 
ful — was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  and  ordered  to  join  Johnston’s  troops  upon 
the  New  York  frontier. 

Arriving  at  Albany,  the  self-possessed  soldier 
made  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  Massachusetts — a  grant  of  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Hoosac,  which  had 
been  awarded  him  by  the  Government  in  return 
for  public  services — as  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  a  free  school  in  a  township  west  of 
Fort  Massachusetts ;  said  township,  when  incor¬ 
porated,  to  be  cstUed  Williamstown.” 

A  very  modest  condition  to  a  princely  be¬ 
quest,  and  one  more  proof  added  to  thousands  ef 
others  showing  how  deeply  important  the  think¬ 
ing  men  of  that  early  day  regarded  the  education 
of  the  maieesL  Having  dona  this  manly  dnty, 
Ephraim  Williams  went  onward  to  lay  down  his 
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life,  if  need  be,  for  his  country.  His  work  was 
nearly  done ;  but  a  brave  man  and  a  faithful 
worker  has  no  dread  of  his  destiny.  He  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Sept  8,  1755. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Williams’  College.  The 
bequest  was  variously  provided  for  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  it  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  what  was  first  called  a  grammar 
school  and  free  school,  with  a  collegiate  course  of 
studies.  In  1793,  the  whole  was  incorporated  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Williams’  College.  The 
first  president  was  the  Rev.  Job  Fitch,  and  the 
first  commencement  took  place  in  1795,  with  four 
graduates.  Truly,  this  was  the  day  of  small 
things ;  but,  as  the  country  advanced  in  wealth, 
the  number  of  students  increased,  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins, 
has  been  a  favorite  with  the  public  and  students 
for  twenty  years,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  well-being  of  the  college.  Its  museum 
is  enriched  by  two  colossal  bas-reliefs  from  Nine¬ 
veh,  presented  by  the  distinguished  traveler, 
Layard. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  educated  at  Wil¬ 
liams’  College. 

Until  the  year  1820,  what  is  now  the  State 
was  known  only  as  the  District  of  Maine — being 
included  in  the  Massachusetts  charter.  Maine  is 
probably  nearer  allied,  from  this  cause,  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  than  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
She  also  retains,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  old  En¬ 
glish  modes  of  expression,  obsolete  elsewhere, 
yet  the  veritable  reflex  of  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  This  quaintness  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  offspring  of  a  pure  English,  and  an  in- 
teiligent  stock  also,  is  the  result  of  an  isolated 
position,  Buperadded  to  a  deep-rooted  dislike  of 
foreigners,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  minds 
of  the  people.  This  peculiarity  of  thought  uid 
diction  has  been  happily  seized  upon  by  the 
author  of  the  “  Jack  Downing  Letters,”  which 
give  the  features  of  the  locality,  and  which  will 
perpetuate  their  memory  now  that  a  larger  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  rapidly 
rendering  the  State  undistinguished. 

Bowdoin  College  owes  its  name  and  place  to 
a  munificent  bequest  from  the  Hon.  James  Bow¬ 
doin,  and  was  incorporated  in  1794  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Massachusetts  but  did  not  go  into 
operation  till  seven  years  after,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  the  first 
president  Massachusetts  Hall,  the  first  of  the 
series  of  buildings  which  constitute  the  colleges, 
was  but  partially  completed  when  the  goed 
president,  a  frdthfnl,  indefatigable  man,  moved 
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into  one  of  the  rooms  with  his  little  family — the 
students  occupying  the  upper  rooms,  which  still 
showed  symptoms  of  beams  and  rafters.  The 
recitations  of  Virgil  were  not  unfrequently  min¬ 
gled  with  the  simmering  of  the  kettle,  and  lit¬ 
erary  declamations  with  the  interlude  of  wom¬ 
anly  tones,  “  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent” 
Professor  Abbot  was  no  less  simple  in  life  and 
devoted  to  the  institution  than  the  president ; 
and,  as  the  young  men  of  Maine,  at  that  time, 
were  in  earnest,  and  ready  to  sacriflce  much  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge,  we  hear  of 
no  discontent  or  disorder  under  the  primitive 
methods  of  an  infant  institution. 

The  instruction  was  thorough,  and  of  a  solid 
character.  At  the  rap  of  the  president’s  cane 
upon  the  ballustrade,  the  students  hurried  de¬ 
voutly  down  tlie  ricketty  stairs  to  listen  to  the 
morning  and  evening  services  of  the  excellent 
and  pious  man,  who  was  a  father,  as  it  were,  to 
the  little  household. 

The  early  demise  of  President  McKeen  led  to 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  second  president.  He  was  a  man 
of  profound  piety,  whose  learning,  diligence, 
and  suavity  of  manners  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  position.  His  theological  lectures  arc  to  this 
day  regarded  as  models  of  fine  writing,  and 
among  the  very  best  exponents  of  the  views  of 
Trinitarian  believers.  Personally,  he  was  of  a 
commanding  presence,  and  great  manly  beauty, 
with  an  eye  of  tropical  depth  and  softness,  and  a 
heart  full  of  kindness  and  generous  sympathies. 

President  Appleton  died  in  1819,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  William  Allen,  who  had  Just  been 
removed  from  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth 
College  by  the  termination  of  the  great  lawsuit 


between  the  College  and  the  State.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Mr.  Allen  resigned  his  position  and 
removed  to  Massachusetts. 

The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods.  The  college  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  few  institutions  boast  of  a  locality 
of  equal  beauty,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  An¬ 
droscoggin  River,  with  gleams  of  Merrymeeting 
Bay  in  the  distance,  and  a  sweep  of  pine  groves 
belonging  to  the  grounds,  whose  low  murmurs 
invite  to  peace  and  incite  to  studious  contempla¬ 
tions.  The  classes  are  large,  and  the  college  has 
a  strong  bold  upon  the  aflTections  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  Improvements  might  undoubtedly 
be  made  in  the  system  of  instruction,  and  it  is 
our  faith  that  girls  ought  to  be  admitted  to  its 
classes,  under  appropriate  regulations;  time, 
however,  is  preparing  the  way  for  what  we  sug¬ 
gest,  and  further  remark  would  be  superflous. 

Perhaps  no  college  can  exhibit  upon  its  list  so 
large  a  number  of  operative  scholars  as  Bow- 
doin.  Whether  this  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of 
needful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  we  are  unable  to  say.  Dr.  Parker  Cleave- 
land  has  held  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  work  upon 
mineralogy  and  geology  is  one  of  the  best  extant, 
and  is  used  as  a  text-book,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  Europe.  He  is  a  great  favorite,  and  the 
graduates  talk  over  the  harmless  eccentricities 
of  the  good  man  with  the  fondness  with  which 
people  talk  of  a  beloved  friend.  We  wish  we 
bad  more  of  these  genial,  earnest-minded  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  country. 

Few  institutions  show  so  many  pupils  who 
have  subsequently  achieved  a  celebrity  as  Bow- 
doin. 
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The  roar  of  the  Revolationary  contest  had 
hardly  died  away  ere  efforts  were  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  college  in  Schenectady,  New  York.  The 
place  is  not  unknown  to  history — being  the 
campaign  ground  of  the  famous  half-breed, 
Brant,  and  having  been  the  arena  of  a  cruel 
massacre  during  the  French  war,  when  sixty  of 
her  inhabitants  were  cruelly  murdered  and  the 
town  fired,  thus  driving  helpless  women  and 
children  forth  from  their  dwellings,  at  midnight, 
to  encounter  the  merciless  savage  and  the  rigors 
of  a  wintry  storm. 

The  college  was  incorporated  in  1795,  and 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  munificence 
and  efforts  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  The 
first  president  was  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  a 
man  of  rare  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  of  untir¬ 
ing  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  do  good  in  his  day  and 
generation. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Nott  fills  the  presidential 
chair  at  this  time,  having  done  so  for  fifty-three 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  times — laborious,  practical  and  learned, 
while  his  personal  influence  has  been  of  the  most 
salutary  kind  upon  the  students.  It  has  been 
said  that  more  than  fifty  patents  have  been 
granted  him,  for  inventions  of  different  kinds, 
for  the  purpose  of  economizing  heat  and  fuel. 
Dr.  Nott  is  at  present  upward  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  what  Shakespeare 
describes  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of  temperance : 

“  Strong  and  lusty  ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebeUioui  liquon  in  my  blood  ; 

Nor  did  not  with  onbaebful  forehead  woo 
The  meane  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  Winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly.” 

The  present  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York 
was  a  graduate  of  Union  College.  Its  profes¬ 


sors  rank  high  as  men  of  learning,  devoted  to 
their  task.  Indeed,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Nott,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  no  drones 
would  long  find  a  harbor  under  any  system  of 
which  he  had  the  control 
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(Condvdei  from  the  November  number.) 

OEOLOOT  AND  GEOOONT. 

That  Comte  was  in  the  right  in  representing 
geology,  in  company  with  all  other  sciences  this 
side  of  mathematics,  astronomy  and  physics,  as 
being  yet  in  a  highly  rudimentary  and  imper¬ 
fect  state,  is,  we  think,  shown  in  the  character 
of  the  thoughts  advanced,  geology-wise,  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association. 
Geological  theory  has,  evidently,  not  yet  crys- 
talized  ;  it  is  rather  of  that  order  of  miscella¬ 
neous  intellectual  deposit  to  which  we  may 
properly  apply  the  term  “  drift.”  It  does  not  at 
present  tend  to  unity,  nor,  apparently,  to  final¬ 
ity  ;  but  rather,  one  would  think,  to  mnltifari- 
ousness  and  discrepancy. 

And  just  here,  perhaps,  we  detect  the  root  of 
the  matter.  If  this  science  be— and  it  is — still 
very  deficient  in  the  fruits  of  observation,  which 
wee  facte,  then  its  most  labored  theories  may  be 
but  approximations  toward  the  truth — or  worse, 
may  be  absolutely  departures  from  truth.  While, 
therefore,  the  general  mind  will  endeavor  to 
trace  out  the  bearings  of  facts  revealed  by  the 
study  of  the  earth’s  crust  upon  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  our  planet,  and  may  to  some  extent  be 
pardoned  for  so  doing ;  while  the  mind,  geo¬ 
logically  trained  and  stored,  must  be  strongly 
tempted  to  the  same  course ;  yet  the  latter, 
surely,  knowing  how  incomplete  research  and 
knowledge  lie,  like  an  unfathomed  gulf,  across 
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its  path,  should  hesitate  before  hastily  Taulting 
over  it,  either  to  the  origin  or  the  Utw  of  geo- 
lo^cal  change;  or,  at  the  least,  such  a  mind 
should  modestly  inform  the  bystanders  of  the 
very  large  ratio  of  chances  that  it  may  land  in 
a  fog-bank  or  a  slough.  Such  appears  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  the  precaution  of  our  cis¬ 
atlantic  geologists  at  their  late  gathering.  Their 
theories,  we  judge,  fairly  outmeasured  their 
facts ;  of  course,  they  could  not  autvorigh,  them, 
and  so  it  is  safe  to  say  they  did  not  In  a 
society  springing  directly  from  a  fraternity  of 
geologists,  it  is  but  natural  that  a  large  share  of 
effort  should  still  be  directed  to  the  wonted 
field  ;  but  it  were  a  pity  if  the  members  should 
feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  annually 
vindicating  their  legitimacy,  and  casting  honor 
upon  their  parentage.  To  be  plain,  American 
geology  does  not  require  of  every  follower  of 
her’s,  that  be  shall  give  birth  to  a  theory  of  the 
development  of  the  world,  ite  mountains,  or  its 
rock  formations ;  nor,  if  he  undertakes  that  la¬ 
bor,  does  she  impose  the  condition  that  he  shall 
produce  a  theory  wholly  unlike  those  of  his 
predecessors.  The  effort  to  do  this,  however,  is 
becoming  but  too  apparent. 

Says  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his  “  Elementary 
Greology,”  speaking  of  the  tendencies  of  this 
science  in  the  last  century,  “One  important 
effect  of  exetuive  theorizing  was  to  produce  au 
almost  universal  skepticism  in  unprejudiced  phi¬ 
losophical  minds  in  respect  to  all  geological 
hypotheses  and  to  make  them  feel  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  amassing  facts  and  he  adds  that  out 
of  a  conviction  of  this  necesuty  sprang  the  Lon¬ 
don  Geological  Society,  a  portion  of  whose 
motto,  drawn  from  the  precepts  of  Lord  Bacon, 
declared  their  intention  to  “  conquer  Nature,  not 
by  disputing  an  adversary,  but  by  labor ;  and 
not  to  indulge  in  beautiful  and  probable  specu¬ 
lation,  but  endeavor  to  attain  certainty  in  their 
knowledge.”  These  thoughts  are  sound  and 
wholesome.  They  may  safely  be  commended  to 
any  who  may  be  unduly  ambitious  of  the  pa¬ 
ternity  of  theories  of  cosmogony. 

That  the  geologists  of  this  country  have  added 
very  largely  both  .to  the  fundamental  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  touching  their  science,  and  to  the 
right  understanding  of  such  facts,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  voucher  from  ua  The 
names  of  Mather,  of  Tuomey,  of  Silliman,  of 
the  two  Rogers,  of  Dana,  and  many  more  of 
that  ilk,  belong  to  the  world.  But  we  question 
whether  the  reputation  of  American  geology 
was  fully  sustained  at  the  late  meeting ;  and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  of  the  hy¬ 
potheses  of  that  occasion  found  their  exciting 


cause  in  the  splendid  theory  of  continental  ele¬ 
vation,  as  due  to  contraction,  advanced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana  last  year— hypotheses  to  which, 
however,  the  latter  well  nigh  succumbed  on  this 
occasion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year  preceding  that  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  American  independence,  or  thereabout, 
two  rival  theories  were  broached  in  Europe,  in 
the  wake  of  one  or  other  of  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  have  really  been  found  to  run. 
Werner,  in  Saxony,  proposed  the  view  that  “  all 
rocks,  the  nnstratified  as  well  as  the  stratified, 
were  deposited  by  water,”  the  veins  crossing  the 
strata  not  being  due  to  injection,  but  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  deposit  from  water  into  fissures  taking 
place  in  the  previous  formations.  Hutton,  of 
Scotland,  supposed  that  “  the  stratified  rocks 
forming  the  present  continents  were  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  former  continents ;  that  these, 
having  been  abraded,  washed  into  the  ocean, 
and  deposited,  were  subsequently  elevated ;” 
while  into  rifts  occurring  in  them,  veins  or  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  unstratified  rock  were  injected 
in  a  molten  state ;  and  that  by  heat,  also,  many  of 
the  neighboring  rocks  were  metamorphosed,  and 
made  to  assume  a  crystalline  condition.  Such 
are,  in  brief,  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian — or, 
as  from  their  supposably  mythological  leanings 
they  have  been  aptly  termed,  the  Nq/tunian  and 
Fluionian — theories  of  the  origin  of  the  existing 
rock-formations.  The  proofs  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  igneous  action  among  the  agencies  giving 
character  to  the  rocks,  have  heretofore  seemed 
so  numerous  and  strong  that  the  Neptunian 
theory  has  been  steadily  losing  ground  since  the 
times  of  its  founder  ;  and  the  Plutonian  had  al¬ 
most  become  established  on  its  abdicated  throne, 
so  that  every  school-boy  was  now  ready  to  tell 
you  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  inclosed  a  core  of 
molten  or  liquid  rock,  and  that  the  comparison 
of  thickness  of  crust  to  contents  was  just  about 
that  of  the  egg-shell  to  the  meat  within,  when — 
presto  / — all  that  is  in  danger  of  being  changed. 
The  geologists  are  of  a  sudden  hydropathically 
inclined  again.  They  have  a  mind  to  prefer  the 
lymph  of  the  old  Saxon  to  the  of  his  Scottish 
antagonist  They  extinguish  the  cyclopeau  fur¬ 
naces  that  erewhile  forged  and  projected  our 
continents  for  us,  and  now  would  they  lift  out 
the  infant  world,  dripping  and  fresh,  from  her 
baptism  in  a  green  and  limitless  fiood.  They 
would  remove  the  devouring  Gehenna  that 
yawned  down  beneath  our  feet,  but  then  they 
will,  in  its  place,  suspend  the  fatal  mists  over 
our  heads,  whose  descending  drops  are  to  trans¬ 
port  our  continents  once  more  into  the  sea ;  for 
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Nature  is  a  stubbornly  consistent  dame,  and  J 
whatever  rain  hath  done,  rain  may  do.  True, . 
we  find  Professor  Ramsay,  Director  of  the  Geo- 1 
logical  Survey  in  Great  Britain,  referring,  in  the  I 
early  part  of  the  session,  to  the  azoic  rocks  in 
Canada,  and  a  similar  formation  in  Wales,  as 
containing  jasper,  trap  and  gneiss  pebbles,  and 
so  being  "  doubtless  formed  from  the  ruins  of 
old  continents but  on  the  next  day,  he  takes 
(if  we  may  be  guilty  of  a  geological  InUl)  de¬ 
cided  Neptunian  ground,  and  applauds  the  views 
of  Professor  T.  S.  Hunt,  who  makes  even  the 
metamorphosed  (or  metamorphic)  rocks  to  have 
been  changed  to  their  crystalline  condition,  not 
by  the  effect  of  heat,  as  formerly  supposed,  but 
by  the  agency  of  water  holding  in  solution  small 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda— this  water  be¬ 
ing,  probably,  but  not  necessarily,  warm. 

Mr.  Hunt  set  out  with  a  statement  of  that  im¬ 
portant  result  of  modern  research — namely,  that 
certain  crystalline  rocks,  the  product  of  meta¬ 
morphic  action,  although  regarded  by  geologists 
of  the  last  generation  as  primitive  or  unstrati- 
fled,  are  really  Identical  with  many  of  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  due  to  an  agglomeration  of  peb¬ 
bles  and  sand  ;  although  these  latter  had,  until 
recently,  been  regarded  as  of  much  later  origin. 
The  change  in  the  texture  of  the  former,  he 
thought,  could  not  be  due  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
produce  fusion,  as  that  would  have  destroyed 
certain  compounds,  as  graphite,  found  in  the 
rocks  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  due  to  the  agency 
of  hot  water,  as  that  would  have  dissolved  and 
vitrifled  the  silica  of  the  contained  quartz  peb¬ 
bles.  Hence,  the  theory  of  the  action  of  alka¬ 
line  water,  the  soda  of  which,  the  author 
claimed,  was  capable  of  instituting  in  the  rock 
materials  the  series  of  changes  ending  in  the 
crystalline  condition. 

To  the  same  intent  was  another  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  which  he  traced  a  par¬ 
allelism  between  the  rocks  of  the  Laurentian 
and  the  Silurian  systems,  the  former  of  which 
are  considered  as  by  many  ages  the  more  recent. 
In  both  he  found,  in  many  cases,  an  absence  of 
iron,  this  metal  being  accumulated  at  the  same 
time  in  near  strata.  Its  removal  from  the  one 
to  the  other  had  been  accomplished  daring  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetables  which  had  ab¬ 
stracted  it  from  their  soil.  Hence,  the  older 
series  of  rocks,  like  the  later,  presented  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  action  of  organic  bodies ;  and  the 
chemical  conditions  attending  their  formation, 
including  the  agency  of  plants,  had  been  the 
same  through  ages  extremely  remote.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hall  accorded.  He  thought  “  the  rocks  of 
the  several  geological  ages  were  deposited  under 


similar  circumstances,  and  in  a  rimilar  man¬ 
ner;”  and  further,  that  “there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  primary  igneout  nudeu*  (primary, 
unstratified  rock,  not  due  to  deposit,  such  as 
granite  was  formerly  held  to  be),  or  crust  of  the 
earth,  upon  which  the  strstiu^i  rocks  t7cre  de¬ 
posited  ;  and  that  it  w?s  time  for  geologistg  to 
drop  all  assumptions  and  confine  their  teachings 
to  known  facts  and  phenomena.”  It  is  ea^  to  see 
that  if  even  the  lowest  rocks  were  thus  deposited, 
there  could  not  well  be  a  molten  core  beneath 
them ;  the  primitive  globe  must  have  been  ague- 
out,  not  incandeieetU ;  and  what  then  becomes  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis  T 

Mr.  Hall  carried  the  new  idea  still  further. 
He  had  become  convinced  that  the  Apalachian 
or  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  was  the  result 
of  deposit,  not  elevation — the  deposit  occurring 
from  a  powerful  oceanic  current  setting  toward 
the  south-west,  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  em¬ 
bryonic  American  continent  There  had  been 
no  special  or  violent  upheaval ;  but  slow,  silent 
oscillations  of  tbe  continents,  at  times  gradually 
elevated,  at  others,  in  like  manner,  depressed. 
Even  the  plication,  or  folding,  of  layers  of  rock, 
he  conceived,  could  be  explained  by  uneven  set¬ 
tling  of  the  deposited  masses  under  the  super¬ 
incumbent  weight 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  fields  of  science,  as 
well  as  in  war  or  Wall  street,  men  admire  bold¬ 
ness  :  the  Professor’s  theory  “  brought  down  the 
house.”  One  ardent  convert  volunteered  to 
show  whence  the  materials, 'another  how  the 
folding  could  be  done,  while  a  third  felicitated 
himself  on  being  carried  back  quite  to  the 
“  Wernerian  seas,”  the  theory  of  fire  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  satisfactory  to  him.  One  is  more  than 
half  reminded,  in  reading  such  enthusiasm,  of 
the  facility  of  the  Dutch  magistrate,  who  assured 
the  plaintiff’s  lawyer,  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
that  there  was  “  enough  said,”  he  had  won  his 
case ;  but  who,  when  the  defendant’s  lawyer  had 
concluded,  aighteously  reversed  his  decision,  and 
accorded  to  the  latter  the  same  cheering  assur¬ 
ance.  Is  there  no  danger  that  our  taoant  may, 
at  some  distant  period,  and  under  metamorphic 
agencies  of  some  kind,  be  transmuted  into  a 
“  mutual  admiration  society  ?”  Is  there,  in  cer¬ 
tain  sources,  never  food  for  criticism,  but  only 
for  assent  T  ' 

We  read  with  more  nnmixed  satisfaction  cer¬ 
tain  facts  and  thoughts  advanced  respecting  the 
celebrated  development-theory  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  prominently  broached  by  the  author  of 
“  Vestiges  of  Creation and  that  because  tbe 
facts,  though  few  and  simple,  have  a  directness 
and  point  of  application  to  the  question  at  issue 
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from  which  there  is  no  escape.  According  to 
the  benevolent  author  of  the  “  Vestiges,”  men 
are  but  outgrown  monkeys — monkeys  an  up¬ 
ward  product  from  lower  brutes ;  these,  in  like 
manner,  an  offshoot  from  animalcules,  and  these 
last  from  plants ;  so  that  the  whole  living  mun¬ 
dane  creation  consists  of  but  so  many  links  in  a 
constantly  progressive  type,  whose  original  was, 
in  some  way,  evolved  by  the  action  of  sunlight 
from  the  rocks  and  rills  and  air!  Now,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay  found  by  classifying  the  genera  of 
fossil  plants  and  animals  discovered  in  Great  Brit- 
un,  in  the  different  strata,  from  the  lowest  Palaeo¬ 
zoic  to  the  bottom  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  that  no 
such  order  or  succession  as  the  development  theo¬ 
ry  cadis  for,  was  presented.  In  certaun  ages  a  vast 
number  of  species  were  found  to  have  existed, 
very  few  of  which  passed  into  the  next.  Of 
1,646  genera  found  in  the  coal  period,  only  thirty- 
seven  pass  into  the  permian;  while  of  157  in 
the  latter,  not  one  enters  the  succeeding  forma¬ 
tion.  Thus  there  are  “  breaks  ”  and  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  succession  of  life.  Some  fossils  are 
found  in  strata  widely  remote ;  others,  even  of 
simple  form,  come  up  through  nearly  or  quite 
the  entire  series ;  just  as,  in  spite  of  theories  of 
development,  microscopic  plants  and  animals 
coexist  with  the  oak  and  with  man  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day ;  and  what  is  more,  without  giving  any 
promise  of  a  progressive  transmutation  into 
higher  types  of  being. 

Again,  the  latest  discoveries  of  geologists 
lead  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  operations  of  life  had  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  even  of  the  azoic  or  non-fossiliferous  rocks ; 
the  remains  of  the  /ounce  and  /tone  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  periods  having  perished  by  comminution  or 
transformation.  Professor  Dana  exhibited  some 
trilobites  and  other  shells  which  have  just  been 
added  to  the  few  organic  remains  of  the  Potts- 
dam  sandstone — the  lowest  rock  in  which  fossils 
have  yet  been  found.  But  still  more :  when  the 
Association  had  adjourned,  a  partyAf  the  mem¬ 
bers  visited  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Beau- 
harnois  Canal,  at  which  numerous  fossil  tracks 
have  just  been  discovered,  and  tracks  which, 
whether  those  of  turtles  or  of  the  long-flnned 
fishes  recently  found  by  Dr.  Wyman  in  Dema- 
rara.  are,  in  either  case,  those  of  verUbrats  ani¬ 
mals  ;  that  is,  of  one  form  of  the  highest  of  four 
types  which  constitute  tiie  animate  world  I  As 
these  tracks  are  here  found  in  the  Pottsdam 
sandstone,  it  is  plidn  that,  so  far  back  as  we 
have  any  remains  of  life  whatever,  we  have  now 
proof  of  the  coexistence  of  the  highest  types  of 
life  with  the  lowest  Hence  the  development 
theory  is  stripped  of  its  false  “  facts and,  be¬ 


coming  thus  a  mere  supposition,  incapable  in 
the  nature  of  things  of  proof,  it  is  banished  from 
the  categories  of  positive  science,  and  of  proba¬ 
ble  truth.  We  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  the  mon¬ 
keys  and  tadpoles.  Of  these,  with  that  bestial 
adaptedness  of  theirs  to  circumstances  termed 
“instinct,”  or  even  with  the  known  feebler 
shades  of  reason  possessed  by  some  of  them, 
man,  with  his  soul,  is  neither  progeny  nor  cousin- 
german.  For,  as  Professor  Guyot  well  said: 
“  No  change  in  conditions  can  make  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  ;  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  creative 
act”  And  while  we  admit  a  possible  progress 
for  man,  who  alone  bears  the  evidences  of  such 
possibility  in  all  the  lineaments  of  his  being, 
we  shall  presume  that  he  has  already  “  pro¬ 
gressed  ”  so  far  as  to  have  discovered  that  his 
inability  to  comprehend  Creation  and  Deity  are 
no  disproof  of  the  assumption  that  Creation  and 
Deity  are  among  the  grand  facts  of  existence. 

Professor  Cook  read  a  paper  of  much  interest 
on  the  proofs  of  a  sinking  of  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  and  adjoining  States.  Along  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  former  State,  in  various  places, 
thousands  of  acres  arc  found  covered  with  stumps 
which  arc  quite  below  the  tide-level,  and  often 
below  the  surface  of  the  marshes  themselves. 
Ground  which,  within  the  memory  of  the  living, 
was  timbered  or  cultivated  upland,  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  tide-meadow.  At  Dennisville,  the 
marshes  have  been  mined  for  timber  during  fifty 
years ;  on  one  of  the  logs  thence  raised  the  nar¬ 
rator  had  counted  one  thousand  rings,  and  on  a 
second  lying  under  it  five  hundred.  Similar 
instances  have  been  known  on  distant  parts  of 
the  coast,  as  at  Cape  Cod,  and  as  far  north  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  amount  of  subsidence 
is  found  to  be  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  an  increase  in  the 
bight  of  the  tides,  the  latter  being  known  by 
measures  taken  at  other  points.  In  many  places 
the  fall  of  water  at  mills  which  were  visited  be¬ 
low  by  the  tide  had  greatly  diminished.  One 
mill  had  lost  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  of  its 
fall  within  twenty-five  years;  and  at  another, 
built  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  tides  now  come 
half  way  up  the  dam.  Professor  Guyot  thought 
these  facts  of  great  interest,  especially  since 
geologists  had  so  esteemed  the  subsidence  of  a 
few  inches  .per  century  occurring  on  the  coast  of 
Sweden.  They  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  continents,  showing  that 
“  we  do  not,  as  we  have  claimed,  live  on  terra 
firma,  and  that  the  ocean  is  the  only  constant” 

We  regret  the  want  of  space  to  do  justice  to 
Colonel  Whittlesey’s  paper  on  the  fluctuations 
of  level  in  the  North  American  lakes.  Of  these 
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be  found  one  to  be  a  riee  and  fall  through  long 
and  irregular  periods  of  time,  but  in  no  case 
obeerred  amounting,  as  the  popular  belief  would 
have  it,  to  exactly  or  very  nearly  teom  years. 
The  longest  observed  period  was  nineteen  years, 
and  the  greatest  rise  in  the  different  lakes  differs, 
ranging  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  which  is  not 
usually  reached  in  any  two  of  the  lakes  at  the 
same  time.  These  changes  of  level  he  terms  the 
ueular  fluctuatioru;  but  they  are  modifled  by  the 
annual  fluduaiiotu,  just  as  a  tide-wave  may  be 
momentarily  modifled  at  any  point  by  wind- 
waves  raised  upon  its  surface.  Both  these  vari¬ 
ations  must  be  explained  by  the  varying  seasons, 
and  the  changing  amounts  of  rain,  acting  over  a 
vast  area,  and  through  tortuous  channels  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  prevent  their  effect  from 
occurring  simultaneously  at  remote  points.  The 
most  singular,  however,  are  the  third  class,  or 
irrtyular  fludualions,  in  which,  “  in  clear,  calm 
weather,  when  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  per¬ 
fectly  placid,  a  succession  of  short  swells  arise 
upon  the  water  and  roll  to  the  shore,”  to  which, 
also,  they  are  always  parallel.  No  cause  for 
this  phenomenon  is  known. 

The  same  gentleman  advanced  a  theory  of  the 
formation  of  coal  beds,  which  has  at  least  the . 
merit  of  courage.  He  considers  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  coal  to  be  but  the  mineral  carben  exist¬ 
ing,  like  iron  ore,  in  the  solid  state,  or  as  per-  j 
haps  due  to  a  consolidation  of  (mineral)  bitumen,  i 
flowing  into  certain  localities  from  springs,  as  j 
we  often  observe  it  at  the  present  day,  and  en¬ 
tering  into  and  preserving  the  UgniltM  (fossil 
stems,  branches,  etc.,  of  plants,  found  in  our  I 
coal  mines),  in  the  same  manner  as  wood  is  per-  ^ 
meated  and  petrified  by  the  lime  of  calcareous  j 
waters.  In  short,  he  denies  the  vegetable  origin  of 
the  coal  beds,  in  toto,  considering  the  numerous 
vegetable  masses  which  the  latter  always  show 
as  having  been  accidentally  entangled  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  bituminous  formation,  as  fossils 
were  in  the  ordinary  rocks.  Every  novelty  will, 
of  course,  draw  for  a  time ;  but  the  advocates  of 
the  mineral  origin  of  coal  seem  to  reckon  with- : 
out  a  very  tender  regard  for  known  facts. 
There  is  no  need  for  an  infiltration  of  liquid  j 
bitumen  to  fossilize  wood  as  a  carbonaceous 
mass,  for  all  the  carbon  required  is  already  | 
there  ;  and  any  attendant  upon  tai^kilns  could  j 
assure  the  enterprising  colonel  that  all  the  bitu¬ 
men  needed  to  impregnate  and  consolidate  the 
mass  is  there  alsa  It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to 
have  a  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter, 
covered  by  water,  or  still  better,  by  a  superin¬ 
cumbent  weight  of  ro«k  or  alluvium,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  high  heat,  which  shall  drive  off  its 


gases  without  the  admission  of  oxygen  enough 
to  fire  the  solid  or  liquid  residue,  to  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
coal  mine.  The  single  fact  that  coal  has  always 
the  same  ashes,  and  in  the  same  amount,  which 
we  should  expect  from  so  much  carbon  in  the 
form  of  wood,  is  conclusive  of  the  question  of 
its  origin.  Besides,  bitumen,  with  the  paraMne, 
coal-tar,  coalroil,  etc.,  which  enter  into  it,  have 
evdly  afifinity  with  the  turpentines  and  resins  of 
wood — none  whatever  with  any  known  mineral 
body.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt  remarked,  it 
is  to  the  vegetable  world  that  we  must  look  for 
the  bitumen  which  Colonel  Whittlesey  resorts  to 
in  order  to  show  a  mitltral  origin  of  coaL 
We  are  still  more  surprised,  however,  that  a 
gentleman  should  rise  in  a  scientific  convention 
and  make,  uncorrected,  statements  such  as 
Judge  Osborne  is  reported  to  have  made.  We 
might  pass  over  his  point,  that  “  the  plant  is 
not  the  origin  of  carbon,”  as  no  sensible  man 
claims,  or  needs  to,  that  plants  do  more  than  ab¬ 
stract  and  aggregate  the  carbon  found  in  gase¬ 
ous  combination  in  the  air.  But  when  the 
judge  tells  us  that  plants  differ  from  coal  in 
that  the  former  “  never  contain  sulphur,”  we 
begin  to  suspect  the  speaker  of  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  legal  forms  than  with  scientific  truths. 
Is  it  not  true  that  decaying  vegetables  give  out 
vapors  which  blacken  white  paint ;  and  what  is 
the  blackening  agent,  if  it  be  not  sulphur?  It 
is  known  that  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten 
contain  snlphur  ;  and  these  compounds  are 
very  abundant  in  plants.  So,  likewise,  of  sev¬ 
eral  pungent,  vegetable  oils.  Animal  tissues 
yield  sulphur  ;  and  this  they  can,  as  a  rule,  ob¬ 
tain  only  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
But,  again,  the  Judge  tells  us,  that  “  if  coal  were 
vegetable  in  its  nature,  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  plants  now,”  which  is 
simply  a  palpable  absurdity.  Plants  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  solid  coal,  no  matter  how  administered,  nor 
could  they  grow  thereby,  if  they  did.  Their 
economy  requires,  as  abundant  experiment  and 
observation  have  shown,  that  carbon,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  assimilation  by  them,  must 
have  combined  with  oyxgen,  and  float  in  air  or 
water  in  the  gaseous  product  known  as  carbonic 
arid.  If  Mr.  Osborne  will  only  hum  the  cool, 
thus  extracting  from  it  heat  and  motive  power 
for  his  own  conveniences,  he  will  follow  the 
deep-laid  and  benign  order  of  Nature  ;  and  he 
will  then  find  that  the  apparently  worthless 
gases  and  ash  resulting  from  the  combustion, 
which  are  only  the  coal  in  other  forms,  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  pabulum  on  which  plants  will  seize 
with  avidity,  and  on  which  they  will  thrive 
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quite  to  bis  mind’s  content  In  other  words, 
coal,  in  the  proper  form,  doa  nourish  plants ; 
though  this  neither  proves  nor  disproves  its  veg¬ 
etable  origin. 

Professor  Pierce  laid  before  the  association  a 
discovery,  which  he  claims  to  have  mode,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  causes  which  have  determined  the 
form  of  the  continents.  Let  the  reader  con¬ 
ceive  a  common  terrestrial  globe  placed  before 
him,  its  axis  at  an  inclination  of  23jfi  with*  the 
artificial  horizon,  so  that  the  polar  circles  are 
tangent  to  the  latter.  Then,  causing  the  globe 
to  revolve  slowly,  it  will  appear  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  coast-lines  will,  in  going 
down  upon  the  one  side  Or  in  rising  at  the  other, 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  artificial  horizon. 
This  is  obvious  at  a  glance  in  reference  to  the 
main  eastern  coast  lines  of  North  America  and 
Africa,  which  if  extended  in  their  north-easterly 
direction  would  graze  the  arctic  circle ;  while 
the  coasts  of  Florida,  Labrador,  and  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  North  America  would  graze  the 
same  circle  on  the  other  side.  Into  one  or  the 
other  category  fall,  in  like  manner,  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  South  America,  Africa, 
Italy,  Hindostan,  the  Red  and  Black  Seas,  etc. 
So  far  obeervation  and  generalization,  which 
are  curious ;  and  now  for  the  inference  deduced 
from  them,  which  is  even  more  interesting : 
“  These  lines,”  Professor  Pierce  said,  “  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  connection  between  the 
sun  and  their  formation.  The  temperature  of 
the  mde  of  the  earth  exposed  to  the  sun  is  very 
dificrent  from  that  of  the  other.  Probably  this 
difference  was  sufficient  when  the  earth  was 
hardening  into  the  solid  state  to  make  the  upper 
nde  melted,  while  the  lower  one  would  be  solid. 
There  would  be  going  round  the  earth,  there¬ 
fore,  a  frozen  line,  which  would  be  nearly  a  tan¬ 
gential  line  to  the  polar  circles  while  the  sun 
was  between  the  tropics.  It  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  it  would  produce  tendencies  to 
form  continents  along  these  lines.  And  as  soon 
as  the  earth  hardened  along  these  lines,  the  sep¬ 
aration  must  take  place  there,  and  they  would 
be  the  natural  lines  of  continents.  Afterward, 
there  would  not  be  any  tendency  to  change,  be¬ 
cause  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans  would  always 
be  kept  coolest  by  the  circulation  of  water,  and 
the  tops  of  the  continents  by  the  circulation  of 
idr.”  Add  to  these  facts  the  further  ones  of  a 
slight  shrinking  of  the  volume  of  our  planet  at 
its  aphdion,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  at  its 
perihelion,  owing  to  changing  degrees  of  heat 
and  gravitative  action,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  lines  of  separation  of  day  and  night — 
L  e.,  of  beat  and  cold — must  travel  daily  for  two 


months  in  Summer,  and  again  for  two  months 
in  Winter,  in  such  a  position  as  to  coincide  in 
passing  with  the  lines  of  upheaval,  and  we  have 
the  method,  in  Mr.  Pierce’s  opinion,  in  which  the 
sun  acted  to  determine  the  farm  of  the  conti¬ 
nents. 

As  consequences,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
great  line  of  the  Pacific  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  form  ;  that  the  American  is  the  older  of 
the  two  continents ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  set 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  continent,  that  which  is  now  Europe 
would  be  the  last  to  congeal,  and  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  the  most  broken  surface,  as  the  last  strip 
of  ice  forming  on  a  pond  is  the  most  rough.  Is 
not  the  analogy  last  named,  however,  rather  fan¬ 
ciful  than  solid!  More  important  deductions  are, 
that  the  Inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  was  the 
same  in  the  early  periods  of  its  formation  as  it 
is  now ;  that  solar  heat  was  the  agent  which,  on 
the  “  eecond  dap,”  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear ; 
and,  as  Professor  Guyot  added,  that  the  present 
continents  are  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  the  first  lines  of  separation  of  land  and 
water  having  remained  unchanged— a  conclu¬ 
sion  not  necessarily  in  confiict,  as  we  should 
have  before  stated,  with  the  Plutonic  theory. 

Controverey  respecting  priority  in  scientific 
discoveries  is  one  of  the  oldest  facts  in  science, 
and  one  of  the  most  constant  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  at  a  rival  claim  to  the  theory 
above  stated.  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow  published,  in 
1853,  a  work  entitled  “  Cosmography,”  in  which 
he  set  forth  that  the  stm  was  the  cause  of  deva- 
tion  of  the  continents,  but  without  saying  any 
thing  of  their  form,  or  of  the  relations  of  coast 
lines  to  the  polar  circles,  and  thence  to  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  earth’s  ams— things  which 
constitute  the  gist  of  Pierce’s  discovery.  This 
book  was  befote  the  country ;  and  certain  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  same  general  topic,  and 
specially  to  volcanic  action,  were  read  before 
the  Association  in  1856,  when  Mr.  Pierce  was 
present  We  are  aware  of  the  great  liability 
that,  by  contemporctries,  injustice  may  be  done  a 
discoverer,  even  though  posterity  in  time  set  his 
merits  in  their  tme  light  We  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  do  iqjustice  to  a  man  already  smarting  un¬ 
der  a  sense  of  having  been  made  the  victim  of 
plagiarism.  But,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
controversy,  we  cannot  discover  that  Professor 
Pierce  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  Winslow  for  aught  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  discovery  in 
connection  with  this  subject ;  and  that  he  is  so 
indebted  we  may  presume  to  be  highly  probable. 
For  not  only  does  Dr.  Winslow  speak  of  the  sun 
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as  increl7  elevating  the  continents,  but  he  sup¬ 
poses  this  effect  to  take  place  by  means  of  a 
central  and  radiating  solar  force which 
force,  however,  is  not  gravitation,  but  its  oppo¬ 
site,  repulsion.  That  is,  the  proximity  of  the 
sun  increases  the  repulsive  energies  acting  be¬ 
tween  the  molecules  of  the  fluid  nucleus  of 
the  earth,  and  these  upheave  the  continents. 
But  no  such  repulsive  energies  can  well  ex¬ 
ist  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  of  grav¬ 
itation  ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  must  puzzle  the  pro- 
foundest  scientist  to  show  how  they  could  be 
called  into  play  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which 
is  one  of  attraction,  not  of  repulsion.  Dr.  Wins¬ 
low’s  idea,  then,  is  at  best  a  tpeadaikn  ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  one  at  variance  with  established  phys¬ 
ical  laws.  But  Professor  Pierce’s  idea  is  an  actual 
dueovery  of,  at  least,  a  plausible  analogy ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  remote,  profound,  and  interesting  coe- 
mical  fact  Every  such  fact  must  have  had  its 
antecedents — its  causes.  The  forms  of  continents 
are  no  more  things  of  accident  than  the  fact  that 
there  are  continents  at  all.  But  the  reason  for 
their  forms  had  not  hitherto  been  successfully 
sought  out,  perhaps  seldom  thought  of ;  because, 
as  Rousseau  wisely  said,  “it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  philosophy  to  observe  things  which  are 
always  before  our  eyes.” 

Upon  one  point,  however,  prominently  put 
forward  by  the  friends  of  Professor  Pierce  in 
this  controvert,  we  confess  we  do  not  look  with 
the  same  degree  of  complaisance.  It  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Dr.  Winslow  could  not  have  made 
this  discovery  ;  because,  forsooth,  he  is  “  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  calculus  ” — that  is,  not  a  mathema¬ 
tician.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,  and  yet  that  man  does  not  live  to  whom 
theoretical  and  practical  science  owes  more  than 
to  the  great  electrician.  The  arrogance  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  receives  its  fltting  comment  in  some  of 
their  “  demonstrations.”  It  was  a  mathematician 
who  proved,  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction — 
and,  we  suppose,  by  the  calculus — that  steam¬ 
ships  could  not  profltably  navigate  the  ocean. 
It  was  a  mathematician — Professor  W.  Thom¬ 
son — who  proved,  as  plainly  as  that  x*y=0, 
that,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  a  submarine  tele¬ 
graph  cable  into  an  elongated  “  Leyden  jar,”  by 
the  inductive  action  of  the  surrounding  water, 
the  resistance  to  the  electrical  current  in  a  wire 
of  given  size  would  increase  as  the  squart  of  the 
length  of  wire ;  and  hence,  that  unless  the  wire 
were  made  very  large,  such  telegraph  could  not 
be  worked  with  “  commercial  success.”  And  It 
was  a  mere  physicist — Professor  W.  White- 
house — who,  by  experiment,  showed  that  the  re¬ 
tardation  of  the  current  was  not  as  the  square  of 


the  length  of  wire,  but  in  a  ratio  very  slightly 
exceeding  that  of  the  simple  length ;  and  who 
thus  blew  the  mathematician’s  cobweb  demon¬ 
strations  to  the  winds  I  Much  as  in  physical 
science  we  owe  to  mathematics,  and  our  indebt¬ 
edness  to  this  “  instrument  ”  of  the  mind  is  al¬ 
most  unlimited,  yet  the  value  of  each  several 
result  to  which  it  leads  us  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  correctness  of  the  phymeal  observations 
and  coEceptions  from  which,  as  a  basis,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds.  This  shows  that  physical  observation  is 
always  the  first  and  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  scientifle  deduction.  The  power  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect  must  go  be¬ 
fore  the  mathematical  test.  And  in  the  present 
instance  especially,  there  is  no  numerical  or 
other  demonstration,  possible  or  pretended. 
There  is  simply  the  setting  of  a  globe  before 
one’s  eyes,  observing  certain  coincidences  as  they 
present  themselves,  and  drawing  certain  hypo¬ 
thetical  conclusions  therefrom.  The  former  any 
school-boy  could  have  done  ;  and  the  latter,  any 
savant,  though  never  so  “innocent  of  the  cal¬ 
culus.”  The  claim  that  the  discovery  in  ques¬ 
tion  must  belong  to  Professor  Pierce,  because  he 
is  a  mathematician,  is  only  less  preposterous 
than  the  voluntary  championship  of  Dr.  Wins¬ 
low’s  rights  by  a  certain  “  Oliver,”  of  the  “  City 
of  Notions  ” — a  relation  palpably  growing  qut 
of  the  fact  that  Professor  Pierce  had  suffered 
himself  to  nt  upon  a  committee  investigating 
certain  claims  of  “  spiritualism,”  and  to  report 
adversely  thereto.  Well,  one  Wy  quite  as  well 
laugh  as  mourn  over  tiie  crotchets  of  the  “  men 
of  parts.”  “  It’s  good  to  be  merry  and  wise.” 

FHTSIOLOOT. 

Professor  Agassiz  was,  unfortunately,  absent 
from  the  late  scientifle  gathering.  This  may 
partly  explain  the  fact  that  the  view  which  rep¬ 
resents  man  as  a  collection  of  several  collateral 
species,  instead  of  as  a  single  or  unitary  type, 
received  on  that  occadon  no  accessions  of  fact 
or  argument  The  honor  which  justly  attaches 
to  the  genius,  labors,  and  dismterestedness  of 
Agassiz  forms  the  strongest  reason  why  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  a  doctrine  essentially  tending  to  in¬ 
humanity  and  the  lowering  of  the  moral  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  world  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  This 
year,  the  advocates  of  human  unity  were  heard. 
Professor  Dana  considered  the  essential  idea  of 
a  spedes  to  be  that  it  corresponds  to  a  “  speciflo 
amount  or  condition  of  concentrated  force.”  It  is 
so  much  and  such  quality  <f  Itfopower;  and.  if  not 
thwarted,  it  will  work  out  a  special  result,  be 
that  an  elm,  a  lion,  a  violet,  or  a  man.  The  organic 
individual,  he  believed,  is  involved  in  the  germ¬ 
cell  ;  this  possesses  powws  of  development  to  a 
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completed  result,  uud  thus  it  corresponds  to  a  i 
measurable  quota  of  force,  although  we  have  no  J 
unit  to  measure  it.  It  is  a  simple  and  necessary  ! 
consequence  from  this  view,  that  the  force  or  ^ 
type  evolving  individuals  of  different  species  | 
cannot  be  interchanged,  nor  essentially  modi-j 
fied.  “  Least  of  all  should  we  expect  that  the  | 
law  of  permanence,  which  is  so  rigid  among ! 
plants  and  the  lower  animals,  should  have  its ' 
main  exceptions  in  man,”  as  it  must  if  man  is  of  i 
different  species,  and  can  yet  intermix  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  without  losing  the  power  of  repro- 
duction.  In  no  other  race  is  this  sa  Why,  then, ! 
in  the  race  homo  7  While  the  limits  of  species 
are  not  overpassed,  however,  there  is  still  great 
room  for  variation  ;  and,  as  Professor  Guyot  re¬ 
marked,  man  should  be  more  variable  than  any 
other  animal,  because  his  will  is  free,  and  his 
habitudes  changeable  ;  we  will  add,  because  in 
no  other  created  existence  is  so  wide  a  range  of 
adaptability  contemplated. 

The  writer  is  happy  to  meet  with  a  support 
BO  clear,  and  with  views  so  closely  harmonizing 
with  thoughts  advanced  by  him  in  articles  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  view  of  the  Phrenology  of  Nations, 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal  for  April  and  subsequent  months  of  the 
present  year.  In  these  articles,  the  ground  was 
taken  that,  as  no  difference  can  be  discovered, 
under  the  microscope,  between  the  germ-cells  | 
which  result  in  various  species  of  plants  or  of  ] 
animals — the  germ  of  an  ostrich  or  of  a  wolf 
being,  at  a  certain  stage,  quite  undistinguisho- 
ble  from  that  of  a  man — while  yet  the  germ  of 
the  ostrich  never,  by  any  mistake  or  possibility, 
eventuates  in  producing  a  man,  nor  the  reverse  ; 
therefore,  there  resides  in  each  germ,  of  each 
species,  a  specific  or  unitary  type-font,  which  is 
and  constitutes  the  whole  esmUud  p>otsibilUy  of 
development,  growth,  and  faculty  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  individual.  A  few  extracts  will  show 
the  consequences  of  this  view :  “  Man  is  a  uniL 
He  is  a  harmonious  product,  wrought  out  by  a 
single  force.  Of  this  product,  mind  and  body 
are  but  two  different  phases.  *  *  Or  rather, 
the  human  soul  either  it,  or  accurately  represenit, 
the  force  which  organizes,  shapes,  and  gives 
character  to  the  body.”  “  If  there  be  thus  a  de¬ 
veloping  force  which  creates  the  form  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  being,  then  it  will  follow  that,  for  each 
tribe,  genus,  or  species  in  the  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  there  must  be  iti  own  dittinel  and 
peculiar  lypeforee.  And  hence  it  will  follow, 
again,  that  the  bounds  between  the  different 
species,  genera,  and  tribes  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
inherent  and  immutable ;  that  they  can  never  be 
overpassed.”  As  a  fucther  consequence,  it  was 


deduced  that  man  is  necessarily  a  smgle  spe¬ 
cies,  and  that  he  could  never  have  been  evolved 
or  developed  upward  from  lower  existences ; 
but,  like  each  of  the  latter,  owes  his  typical  de¬ 
veloping  force  and  characters  to  the  plan  and 
style  of  being  had  in  view  in  the  act  of  his 
creation.  Philosophic  friends !  do  you  discover 
the  practical  consequence  of  this  view  ?  It  is 
this :  the  Hottentot,  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the 
New  Zealander,  ia  our  brother ;  the  ape,  the 
monkey,  the  orang,  it  not.  If  these  be  truths,  arc 
they  not  important  ?  They  are  alike  denied  by 
many.  We  ask  you  to  choose  between  the  af¬ 
firmative  and  the  negative  of  this  question.  The 
same  decision  which  cuts  off  the  Negro  or  the 
Bushman  from  human  ties  and  sympathies, 
breaks  down  all  lines  of  absolute  separation  in 
the  world  of  animate  existence,  and  introduces 
you.  Sir,  and  you.  Madam,  into  that  broader  and 
more  catholic  family,  which,  if  it  begins  in 
Jesus,  and  Plato,  and  Milton,  cuds  in  the  slimy 
train  of  reptiles,  creeping  things,  and  things  un- 
namable  that  form  the  lower  links  of  the  chain 
of  life  I  Are  you  prepared  for  the  relationship  ? 
Can  you  avoid  it,  if  you  suffer  to  be  broken 
down  the  belief  in  the  essential  oneness  and  im¬ 
mutability  of  the  type  we  call  man  I 
But,  if  the  types  of  species  arc  unchangeable, 
and  the  individual  now  can  come  only  through 
parentage  by  its  dike,  as  the  first  individuals 
could  come  only  by  an  act  of  direct  creation,  is 
the  popularly  held  law  of  the  necessity  of  dual 
parentage,  also  tenable  ?  Concerning  the  inva¬ 
riable  necessity  of  a  maternal  parent  there  can 
be  no  question.  Is  the  paternal  element  equally 
essential  ?  or  is  its  existence  a  work  of  superero¬ 
gation  in  Nature,  a  thing  of  indifference,  a  lux¬ 
ury  or  a  whim  in  the  physiological  economy  ? 
We  are  bold  to  confess  our  acquaintance  with  a 
certain  half  of  the  human  race  which  wiil  object 
to  any  such  doctrine,  “  teetotally  1”  But  the 
poor  benedicts  among  the  insects  and  the  plants 
can  neither  indite  controversial  articles  touch¬ 
ing  this  matter,  nor  vote  their  indignant  dis¬ 
sent  ;  and  so  the  philosophers  hav»  it  all  their 
own  way  with  them.  A  notion  prevailed  in  an- 
I  cient  times  which  has  been  recently  quite  disal¬ 
lowed,  that  maternal  parentage,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  masculine  principle,  may 
occur ;  and  to  this  phenomenon  has  been  given 
I  the  name  of  partKenogenent,  or  virginiirth.  But 
Mr.  Berthold  Seeman  (if  the  name  be  right),  of 
the  Limuean  Society,  of  London,  threatens  to 
bring  us  book  to  the  discarded  notion  of  the 
ancients.  As  regards  insects,  he  thinks  the 
matter  may  be  set  at  rest,  one  observer  not  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  ungle  male  among  a  large  number 
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of  species  of  moths.  So  Spallanzani  thinks  he 
has  found  the  pistillate  flower  of  hemp  bearing 
seeds  without  aid  from  the  pollen  of  the  stam- 
inate  flower  ;  and  that  renowned  individual, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  declares  as  much  of  a  plant 
found  in  New  Holland.  A  pistillate  plant  in 
Germany  constantly  produces  fruit,  although 
not  a  staminate  plant  of  the  kind  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  country.  Nine  such  instances  in  di¬ 
oecious  plants  (doubU-houted  or  divorced;  those  in 
which  the  staminiferous  and  pistillifcrous  flow¬ 
ers  grow  on  separate  plants)  are  now  made  out 
And  these  arc  not  mere  cases  of  reproduction 
by  gemmation  (budding  or  cleaving),  because 
the  plant  springing  from  seed  thus  raised  is 
sometimes  itself  staminate. 

With  reference  to  the  fact  of  contact  of  pollen 
in  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  very  dif- 
flcult  to  establish  a  negative.  Do  we  know  that 
no  such  contact  or  interchange  has  occurred? 
If  we  do,  a  new  supposition  arises;  may  not 
hermaphrodism  obtain  in  certain  insects  or  other 
humbler  animal  types,  and  in  certain  flowers  ? 
May  not  the  dual  aud  opposite  offices  be  per¬ 
formed  by  appropriate  organizations  closely  con¬ 
nected,  or  actually  combined,  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  ?  If  dual  parentage  be  the  rule,  as  it  is 
known  to  be,  in  all  but  one  in  millions  of  in¬ 
stances,  how  comes  it  to  be  dispensable  in  that 
one?  If  it  be  not  essential  and  demanded  in 
that  one  instance,  then  why  in  any  instance? 
In  fine,  inquisitive  Mr.  Sceman,  “  make  the  case 
your  own  1”  Do  you  not  see  that  by  doctrines 
such  as  you  put  forth,  you  are  encouraging 
certain  “inconvenient  questions,”  which  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  much  agitated  among 
one  half  of  our  species?  If  you  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  that  numerous  and  extreootely 
“  respectable  ”  body  of  judges  and  jurors  who 
have  set  and  passed  upon  the  heresy  of  these 
latter  times,  yclept  Bloomerism,  we  would  not 
be  answerable  for  the  results.  Finally,  and  seri¬ 
ously,  the  equanimity  of  this  present  reviewer 
is  not  seriously  disturbed.  He  has  vast  faith  in 
the  untformitg  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  in  the 
common  sente  of  millions  of  minds ;  and  hence 
be  can  please  himself  with  the  ripple  raised 
about  a  novelty,  which  time  and  observation 
will  be  likely  to  restore  to  the  commonplace 
order  of  things,  whence  it  has,  but  momentarily, 
broken  loose. 

Professor  Wilson  called  attention  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Indian  paintings,  among  which  were 
many  characteristic  views  of  that  interesting 
‘people.  To  one  thought  only  can  we  attend 
now.  In  reference  to  the  flattening  of  the  skulls 
of  the  tribes  which  are  thence  named  Flatheads, 


he  remarks  that  the  process  “does  not  injure 
their  intellect ;  indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of  nobility, 
and  no  slave  was  allowed  to  apply  the  flattening 
process  to  her  child’s  bead.”  But  is  the  brain 
the  organ  of  the  mind  ?  Undoubtedly,  so  much 
is  proven.  Does  not,  then,  the  compresung 
process  destroy  or  dwarf  certain  faculties  of  the 
mind  ?  Compression  upon  a  given  part  of  the 
skull  can  not  destroy  any  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  ;  it  merely  displaces  them.  If  the  dif¬ 
ferent  convolutions  be  the  organs  of  different 
mental  faculties,  the  organs  are  still  there  ;  they 
are  only  made  to  point  in  other  directions,  and 
to  appear  in  other  localities ;  or  if  simply  driven 
downward,  then  they  must  crowd  the  neighbor^ 
ing  convolutions  outward,  and  thus  make  room 
for  themselves.  This  is  so  because  brain  is  an 
active  tissue,  that  cannot  be  mechanically  con¬ 
fined  so  long  as  the  vital  processes  go  on  prop¬ 
erly  in  it,  and  in  its  bony  encasement  The 
compression  tends,  as  does  any  flattening  of 
a  hollow  spheroid,  to  diminish  the  cavity  with¬ 
in  ;  but  it  is  applied  at  a  time  when  the  bones 
are  yet  soft  and  incomplete,  and  the  sutures 
yielding ;  and  hence,  what  has  been  lost  by  flat¬ 
tening  the  top  of  the  head,  must  be  regained  in 
enlargement  at  its  sides.  Even  this  change  does 
not  exchange  higher  for  lower  faculties ;  be¬ 
cause  the  faculty  and  convolution  that  was 
larger  before  compression,  will,  after  it,  still 
assert  its  relative  power  and  activity,  and  main¬ 
tain  its  proportionate  space  within  the  cranium. 
By  its  mere  pulsations,  an  enlarged  artery  (an 
aneurism)  will  cut  its  way  through  the  spine  or 
other  bones  as  surely  as  a  saw  ;  what,  then,  will 
an  active,  pulsating  convolution  in  the  brain 
not  do  to  make  room  among  its  neighbors,  or 
upon  the  inner  table  of  the  skull?  The  fact 
that  the  Flatheads  do  not  become  idiotic  nor 
preeminently  vicious,  is  no  disproof,  in  itself,  of 
the  truth  of  phrenology. 

KTHNOLOOT  AND  SOCIOLOOT. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  association  certain  remains  of  ancient  mining 
operations  found  on  Point  Kewenaw,  a  remarkar 
ble  curved  tongue  of  land  extending  some 
seventy  miles  into  Lake  Superior;  and  along 
which  native  copper  is  found  in  masses  of  from 
minute  size  to  five  hundred  tuns.  Excavations 
have  here  been  found,  of  two  miles  length,  and 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  depth.  The  implements 
made  from  this  copper  were  evidently  beaten 
into  form  by  the  use  of  hammers  of  hard  stone ; 
and  the  fact  that  in  some  of  them  spots  of  na¬ 
tive  silver  are  found,  as  in  the  ore,  proves  that 
the  miners  had  no  idea  of  the  separation  of  ores 
by  smelting.  In  one  place,  however,  a 
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weighing  six  tans  was  found,  placed  on  skids, 
and  partly  elevated  by  means  of  wedges.  We 
cannot  forbear  remarking  on  this  repetition  of 
the  proof,  so  often  met  with,  that  mechanical 
ideas  are  more  simple  and  fundamental  than 
metallurgical  or  chemical ;  and  that  the  former 
strike  the  semi-savage  mind,  and  enter  into  a 
nation’s  processes  and  rude  arts,  long  before  the 
latter  have  been  conceived  of  or  attempted. 
Man  is,  by  necessity,  and  by  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  his  powers,  a  mechanist  long  before 
he  is  a  chemist.  The  latter  achievement  is  one 
marked  step  from  the  dominion  of  matter  to  the 
dominion  of  thought.  It  is  not  many  hundreds 
of  years  since  that  step  began  to  be  taken. 
Why,  then,  are  we  so  impatient  that  we  are  yet 
in  the  dark  on  those  still  higher  topics,  life, 
society,  religion  ?  These,  too,  are  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  humanity — they  arc  to  be  reached 
in  time ;  but  we,  alas  I  we  live  far  too  soon  I 
Reasoning  from  the  age  of  trees  found  grow¬ 
ing  over  these  ancient  mines,  and  from  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  excavations  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  in  prosecution.  Colonel 
Whittlesey  inferred  that,  since  their  opening, 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years  had  passed 
away.  This  takes  us  back  to  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  perhaps  to  within  fifty,  of  the  era 
marked  by  the  hegira  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
founding  of  Islamism  and  the  Saracenic  power — 
to  near  the  time  when  Britain,  under  the  Bret- 
walds,  was  being  converted  to  Christianity; 
when  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  founded ; 
and  stone  buildings,  glass,  and  paper  were  being 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  onr  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  I  If  there  be  one  sadly  curious  thought 
awakened  by  the  study  of  antiquities,  it  is  that 
of  the  resistless,  silent  procession  of  generations, 
and  the  grmeth  of  the  universal  man — would 
that  we  could  believe  it  is  always  toward  the 
better  1  The  tools,  charred  wood  from  fires,  and 
other  relics  of  the  mines  in  question,  taken  with 
the  fact  that  no  traces  of  dwellings  are  found, 
seem  to  show  that  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
Summer  only ;  and  the  essayist  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  home'  of  the  mining  tribes  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  while  the  similarity  of 
relics  seemed  to  show  that  the  people  were  the 
same  with  the  ancient  Mexicans,  memorials  of 
whom  have  been  lately  collected,  especially  by 
the  researches  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  of  more  than  a  men¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  presented  by  Professor  Leslie 
relative  to  the  ethnological  signification  of  the 
word  “Celt,”  which  sig^fication  he  claims  is 
null,  on  the  ground  that  Celt  was  a  religious, 
and  not  a  national  term,  being  thus  liable  to  I 


pass  by  adoption  to  many  nations ;  nor  of  his 
thoughts  upon  the  religious  element  in  architect¬ 
ure,  as  the  ^mbols  of  the  ark,  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  found  in  the  crescent  resting  upon  a 
dome,  among  the  Mohammedans,  etc.,  which  he 
thought  invalidated  the  value  of  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture  as  affording  distinctions  between  na¬ 
tions,  for  a  like  reason ;  nor  of  Dr.  Hilgard’s 
essay  on  the  skull,  to  which  he  found  five, 
instead  of  four  or  six,  vertebras  contributing, 
and  between  some  of  these  and  the  wings  and 
paws  of  lower  animals,  drew  some  curious,  per¬ 
haps  fanciful  resemblances. 

A  memoir  by  Professor  Hugo  Jleld  presented 
the  demand  for  a  universal  language,  and  advo¬ 
cated  the  claims  of  the  English,  improved  by 
phonetic  spelling.  Professor  Haldcman  aptly 
remarked  the  singular  fact  that  each  writer  on 
universal  language  proposed  the  employment 
for  that  end  of  his  own  vernacular.  He  thought 
the  English  tongue  open  to  the  criticism  at  least 
of  want  of  precision  in  many  expressions ;  and 
while  the  German  seemed  better  adapted,  the 
Welsh,  in  his  opinion,  would  form  the  best  basis, 
since  in  the  latter  compound  words  could  always 
be  resolved  into  their  component  parts.  Dr. 
Mcllvaine  judged,  that  as  a  nation’s  language 
was  the  natural  expression  of  its  thought  and 
life,  the  adoption  of  a  new  language  would 
arrest  its  development.  Doubtless  any  attempt 
at  a  universal  tongue  would  now  be  futile,  be¬ 
cause  premature. 

But  why  did  the  subject  of  the  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing  of  our  language  receive  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment  or  support?  Why  has  a  proposed  reform¬ 
ation  among  the  most  needed  and  beneficent  of 
possible  changes  been  suffered  to  die  out  of  the 
public’s  thought  and  the  philanthropist’s  efforts  t 
The  overwhelming  charge  which  our  present 
orthography  has  to  answer  is,  that  it  thwarts 
the  natural  and  beautiful  play  of  the  expanding 
power  of  reasoning  in  the  child.  At  the  very 
time  when  any  observer  can  see  that  the  little 
mind  is  that  of  a  little  philosopher — when  curi¬ 
osity  is  intense,  questions  constant,  and  the 
delight  at  comprehending  for  the  first  time  anal¬ 
ogies  and  relations  of  cause  and  effect  is  unmis¬ 
takable — at  this  critical  period  in  comes  our 
barbarous  orthography,  the  hedge  of  thorns 
thrown  across  the  pathway  to  the  pieasant  fields 
of  knowledge,  but  a  hedge  through  which  every 
child  must  be  driven,  perhaps  attended  by  the 
frowns  and  rod  of  a  scant-brained  pedagogue  ; 
and  what  now  is  the  result  ?  Five  years  after, 
in  ninety-nine  instances  in  the  hnndred,  that 
child  is  no  longer  a  philoropherl  A  mass  of 
contradictions  which  his  reason  could  neither 
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aurmount  nor  disentangle  has  quenched  the 
young  fire  upon  the  altar ;  curioeity  has  given 
place  to  apathy  or  aversion ;  philosophic  ques¬ 
tions  are  exchanged  for  a  tame  prattle  about 
playmates,  fashions  or  wealth,  or  for  vicious 
conversation ;  and  the  delight  of  expanding 
mental  powers  is  lost  in  a  dronish  servility  to 
habit  and  dictation.  The  young  mind  is  dund- 
fitd,  and  that  In  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
and  by  the  very  process  that  was  too  fondly 
relied  on  to  develop  and  strengthen  its  powers. 
If  we  had  personally  the  reputation  of  a  Frank¬ 
lin  or  a  Bacon,  we  would  stake  it  all  on  the 
assertion  of  this  single  fact,  and  the  single  effi¬ 
cient  CAUSE  for  it  which  we  have  pointed  out. 
We  admit  there  are  exceptions ;  but  a  system  is 
desperately  driven  when  it  will  boast  its  excep¬ 
tions,  instead  of  being  able  to  point  to  the  rule — 
the  general  fact — for  its  support  We  admit 
that  the  ignorance  and  want  of  time  of  many 
parents  and  teachers  contribute  to  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  result ;  but  we  claim  that  all  such  influences 
are  trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  labyrinth 
of  English  spelling  and  reading;  and  that,  if 
the  young  learner  could  gain  access  to  books 
and  their  treasures  by  nz  toedca  or  stz  morUht  of 
study,  every  step  of  which  should  be  that  of  an 
exact  and  philosophical  combination  of  elements 
previously  attained,  as  under  a  correctly  pho¬ 
netic  system  he  might  do,  every  other  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  growing  mind  would 
sink  into  insigniflcance ;  and  we  should  then 
have  boys  and  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age  making,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  the 
sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry,  with  their 
boundless  applications,  and  perhaps  going  on  to 
accomplish  themselves  in  useful  or  ornamental 
arts;  where  now  they  are,  at  the  same  ag;e, 
mmmdering  over  never-learned  lessons  in  the 
spelling-book,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  adoption  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  la  the 
first  and  deepest  demand  of  this  age ;  and  what 
will  the  wise  and  humane  do  about  it  T  Profes¬ 
sor  Haldeman  has  done  good  service  in  this 
field,  and  we  regret  for  that  reason  his  appoint¬ 
ment  on  a  committee  to  inquire  into  “  the  his¬ 
torical  value  of  philology.”  If  we  had  not  too 
much  confidence  In  his  sense  and  integrity,  we 
should  believe  that  he  had  thus  been  cangfat  in 
one  of  the  tricks  of  the  cunning  “  fogies,”  who 
would  sacrifice  “  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ”  to 
the  quiet  and  supremacy  of  their  ancient  idols. 

Doctor  Mollvaine  read  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  “  arrow-head  or  wedge  in¬ 
scriptions  ”  found  oBthe  plains  of  the  ancient 
Assyria,  in  the  lotdP  apartments  of  buildings 
of  snn-baked  clay,  the  upper  stories  having 


fallen  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  mounds  on  which 
the  Persian  shepherds  feed  their  flocks.  These 
inscriptions  are  very  numerous,  and  in  three 
languages — Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Tartar. 
They  were  first  effectually  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  who  began  the  task  merely  to  while 
away  a  tedious  leisure.  Having,  by  good  for¬ 
tune,  conceived  the  idea  that  certain  oft-recur¬ 
ring  names  were  those  of  monarchs,  he  tried  the 
words  Dariut  Ilystatpm,  Oyrtu,  and  Xema,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  supposition  un¬ 
locked  to  him  not  only  the  before  unknown 
alphabet,  but  the  complete  records,  in  the  three 
tongues,  of  those  history-charged  walls.  He 
even  found  perfect  characters,  to  peruse  which 
required  the  tud  of  a  microecope ;  so  that  the 
same  instrument  would  seem  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  tracing  them,  and  if  so,  have  been 
known  to  the  scribes  of  those  ancient  nations. 
Much  of  this  writing  has  already  been  trans¬ 
lated  ;  one  account,  purporting  to  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Darius,  relates  substantially,  even  to 
the  smallest  particulars,  the  story  of  an  incur¬ 
sion  into  Judea,  which  is  found  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  beginning, 
“  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  came 
up  Sennacherib.”  And  Doctor  McHvaine  states 
of  some  of  these  records,  in  the  translation  of 
which  Botta  is  now  engaged,  and  which  confirm 
Scripture  narratives,  that  when  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  “  the  world  will  hear  news.”  A  single 
specimen  of  this  singular  lit^ture  must  suffice 
at  present.  An  inscription  found  at  Behistun, 
begins  thus :  “  I  am  Darius  the  Great,  King  of 
Kings,  King  of  Persia,  King  of  the  Provinces, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  grandson  of  Arsames,  the 
Achsemenean.  *  *  *  Saith  Darius,  the  King : 
By  the  will  of  Ormuzd,  I  am  King.  Ormuzd 
granted  me  the  Empire.  *  *  *  Saith  Darius, 
the  King :  Within  these  countries,  whoever  was 
of  the  true  faith,  him  have  I  cherished  and  pro¬ 
tected.  Whoever  was  not  of  the  true  &ith,  km 
have  I  rooted  out  entirely.  Therefore,  these 
countries  being  given  to  me  by  the  will  of 
Ormuzd  have  rejoiced.  As  it  has  bsen  taid  to 
them  hy  me,  sohas  it  been  done  by  them  both,  night 
and  day.”  And  so  on.  His  mightiness,  Darius, 
will  please  pardon  ns  for  italicizing  k  few  of  his 
words,  a  thing,  perhaps,  not  in  fashion  in  his 
day ;  but  we  wished  to  call  attention  to  the 
“  internal  evidence  ”  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
production,  which  must  be  esteemed  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  “bumpe”  of  authority  and 
dictation  were  evidently  somewhat  larger  In  the 
days  of  the  great  king,  than  now ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  sunk  to  an  averag;e;  and  we  are  still 
left  to  cry,  therefore,  “  Good  Lord  deliver  ns  l”^ 
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Professor  Silliman  read  a  paper  concerning  a 
discovery  of  a  process  for  the  prevention  of 
counterfeiting  by  photography,  which,  however, 
it  afterward  appeared,  was  claimed  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hunt,  who  was  present.  Seropyan’s  process,  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  counterfeiting 
by  coloring  the  paper  of  bank-notes  yellow,  or 
red,  does  not  afford  the  protection  hoped  from 
it.  We  have  seen  his  colors  completely  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  paper  without  affecting  the 
impression  in  ink  given  by  the  engraving,  by 
means  of  chemicals  applied  by  Professor  A.  K. 
Eaton,  of  this  city.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
same  may  also  occur  with  one  of  the  colors 
when  the  printing  itself  is  done  with  two  colors 
in  different  parts ;  and  in  either  case,  the  whole 
or  the  remaining  part  of  the  printing  may  then 
be  photographed.  The  difficulty  of  photograph¬ 
ing,  while  the  two  colors,  as  red  and  black,  or 
yellow  and  black,  remain,  is,  that  both  yield 
black  in  the  copy  ;  hence  the  spurious  bill  is  no 
counterpart  of  the  genuine,  and  cannot  deceive. 
Mr.  Hunt  had,  it  appeared,  obtained  a  green  by 
the  use  of  se^quioxide  of  chromium,  which  was  un¬ 
changeable  by  any  chemicals  he  had  applied. 
Professor  Horsford  presented  some  specimens  of 
bank-note  printing  executed  in  a  set  of  colors 
recenily  discovered  by  Professor  Eaton.  These 
are  the  chromites  of  zinc,  magnesia,  manganese,  iron, 
copper,  and  alumina ;  of  which  only  the  second 
was  previously  known,  but  is  prepared  by  a  new 
process.  The  tints  are  various;  the  alumina 
compound  giving  a  delicate  green,  others  a 
brown,  etc.  These  colors  have  not  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  any  known  chemical  agencies,  sim¬ 
ple  or  combined,  nor  by  the  highest  heat ;  since, 
if  the  paper  be  burned,  the  color  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  the  film  of  ashes.  With  these,  a 
bank-note  may  be  printed  in  two  colors,  both  of 
which  are  agreeable,  and  both  unchangeable ; 
or  with  the  browns  vermilion  may  be  mixed  to 
give  a  red  tint  for  the  public  eye,  while  if  the 
counterfeiter  attempts  to  produce  fraudulent 
imitations  by  the  aid  of  sunlight,  he  will  be 
balked  by  the  perfect  persistency  of  the  brown 
element,  even  after  he  has  discharged  the  red. 
These  colors  are  already  in  use  in  the  printing 
of  bank-notfes,  checks,  and  other  papers  of  that 
order;  and  they  furnish,  probably,  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  protection  known  against 
photographic  falsifications  of  our  paper  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  Clinton  Roosevelt  protested  agtdnst  banks 
as,  in  the  United  States,  unconstitutional,  and 
everywhere  a  nuisance  worthy  of  indictment 

Paper  money,”  be  said,  “  was  the  surest  means 
ever  invented  by  the  rich  man  to  irrigate  his  fields 


with  the  poor  man’s  sweat.  No  man  who  issued 
bank  paper  could  consistently  complain  of  the 
dishonesty  of  the  man  who  forged  it.”  And,  in¬ 
deed,  what  docs  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  signify  which  prohibits  the 
State  Governments  from  “  emitting  bills  of  credit  ?” 
It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  that  document  con¬ 
cerning  which  certain  interested  parties  evi¬ 
dently  think  the  less  said  the  better.  But,  upon 
the  utterance  of  the  above  sentiment,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  reporting  for  the  New  York  Daily  Times 
courteously  questions  the  sanity  of  the  speaker. 
As  the  gentleman  thus  constituted  himself  a 
commission  de  hmatico  inquirendo,  we  will  request 
him,  if  he  has  not  yet  rendered  a  decision,  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  events,  financial  and  social, 
that  have  transpired  in  the  interim  between  that 
date  and  this.  When,  in  those  dark  days  in 
October,  a  cry  went  forth  for  “  confidence  ”  to 
save  crumbling  fortunes,  and  family  and  mer¬ 
cantile  pride,  and  confidence  could  not  be  had, 
because  we  had  been  led  a  fool’s  dance  by  ex¬ 
panding  ”  banks  and  our  own  insatiable  desires, 
and  because  we  had  strained  expediency,  and 
ability,  and  honor  until  our  whole  credit  system 
was  a  “  vicious  circle  ”  of  liabilities  without  a  ba¬ 
sis  of  means,  and  until,  with  repeated  frauds  and 
pervading  trickery,  our  virtue  was  more  a  bank¬ 
rupt  than  our  coffers,  did  the  smart  reporter 
ever  question  whether  it  was  his  patient  or  him- 
srif  that  was  insane  7  “  Confidence  1”  What  a 
comment  on  the  “  morality  of  trade  ”  (which  is 
confessed  immorality),  and  on  the  civilization  of 
the  world  I 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  read  before  the  Association 
a  disquisition  on  “  The  Universal  Science  ” — 
namely,  sociology,  or  the  relation  of  means  to 
ends  in  the  problem  of  human  happiness,  from 
which  we  would  gladly  make  more  ample  selec¬ 
tions  than  we  shall  be  able  to  do.  He  showed 
how,  in  the  present  order  of  society,  all  interests 
are  really  in  confiict ;  how  a  varying  currency 
at  one  time  supplies  men  with  abundance  of 
means,  enabling  them  to  purchase  largely,  to 
encourage  manufactures,  and  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  ;  while,  as  the  effect  of  this  course,  the 
market  is  liable  to  become  overstocked,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prices  to  rise,  so  that  presently 
men  cannot  buy  nor  employ  so  freely,  produc¬ 
tion  is  excessive,  and  means  at  the  same  time 
shortened  (facts  which,  we  may  add,  give  the 
hint  to  banking  institutions  to  contract  their 
loans,  thus  increasing  the  distress),  so  that  work 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  poor  must  starve,  and 
deny  themselves  not  onte  the  amenities,  but 
even  the  very  decencies  oAfe ;  while  the  calcu¬ 
lating  usurer  steps  in,  profits  by  the  general  de- 
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the  wealth  of  a  millionaire — the  verj  means 
which  God  and  nature  intended  should  be  the 
tteallh  of  a  hundred  houeeholde  /  Yet  when  we  ap¬ 
peal  against  this  injustice,  we  arc  met  with  the  ; 
“  lamez-faire  ”  wisdom  of  the  schools :  “  Let  men  . 
alouc  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  things  will . 
regulate  themselves.”  But  the  so-called  evil,  ^ 
excessive  production,  “  does  not  arise  from  ' 
any  excess  as  to  the  wants  of  man.  All  the  poor 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  have  this  excess 
bestowed  upon  them,”  to  use,  or  to  sell  at  lower 
prices.  But  no  more  can  be  manufactured  until 
the  excess  above  what  there  is  money  to  buy  is 
consumed ;  and  so,  as  Dr.  Combe  has  concluded, 

“  it  is  probable  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  die  prematurely,  of  dis¬ 
eases  superinduced  by ‘excessive  labor  and  defi¬ 
cient  nourishment.”  Is  it  true  ?  Where,  then, 
we  ask,  are  they  who  agonize  in  prayers  over 
Borrhoboola  Gha,  and  rake  together  means  to 
christianize  the  benighted  heathen  ?  Where  are 
the  champions  of  equal  rights?  Where  are  the 
pillars  of  the  churches?  “The  Greeks  are  at 
our  doors.”  But — shall  we  speak  the  truth  ? — 
these  that  go  around  us  with  their  rags  and  their 
dwarfed  souls,  like  sign-boards,  fiaunting  in  our 
faces — thete  are  distasteful  to  our  delicacy ; 
they  are  a  rebuke  to  our  avarice  ;  they  are  our 
antagonist  force  in  society.  And  can  we,  under 
conditions  so  “crossing,”  love  our  enemies? 
Blessed  be  Borrhoboola  Gha  I — what  an  outlet 
for  Christian  charity  that  is  offended  at  home  1 
“In  our  existing  social  system,”  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  “  it  is  the  direct  self-interest  of  the 
legislator  to  sell  his  vote  to  the  monopolist, 
against  the  general  good  ;  of  the  lawyer,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  decide,  to  convict  the  innocent,  or 
to  clear  the  guilty  ;  of  the  doctor,  not  to  warn 
against  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  palliate 
rather  than  cure ;  of  the  preacher,  to  ignore 
human  reason  when  it  condemns'bis  creed,  but 
never  to  say  to  the  usurious  millionaire  in  the 
central  aisle  of  the  fashionable  church,  ‘  Thou 
art  the  manl’  ‘Shall  the  man  that  receiveth 
usury  or  accepteth  increase  live  ?  He  shall  not 
live of  the  banker,  to  create  fluctuations  in  the 
standard  of  values,  that  he  may  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  indirectly  violating  all  ’contracts ;  of 
the  merchant,  to  forestall  and  accumulate  goods 
and  produce,  and  compel  the  poor  to  pay  high 
prices  ;  of  the  manufacturer,  to  compel  his 
operatives  to  come  early  and  leave  late,  to  re- 
ceiTe  low  wages  and  have  no  time  left  for  the 
acquisition  of  intelligence ;  and  of  the  opera¬ 
tives  to  shirk  labor,  to  tear  down  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  combine  to  punish  any  who 


work  for  less  than  the  general  rate.”  The 
speaker  would  have  a  system  introduced  in 
which  it  shall  be  the  self-interest  of  each  to 
do  what  is  best  for  all.  Mr.  Roosevelt  presented 
his  plan  of  “  universal  science  ”  at  considerable 
length,  which  be  illustrated  by  an  ingenious  di¬ 
agram  ;  but  want  of  space  wiil  prevent  our 
doing  any  justice  to  it  by  an  attempt  at  descrip¬ 
tion. 
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IimnoAi.  OTV  t  pride  of  countless  kings, 

Proud  queen  of  Hindostan’s  fur  sunnj  plains. 

The  tale  of  thy  vast  wealth  and  grandeur  flings 
A  vail  of  mystic  splendor  o’er  thy  fanes. 

I  see  thee  now,  oh  home  of  royalty, 

As  In  a  vision  pass  before  my  gaze  I 
The  vail  is  rent  which  time  bath  thrown  o’er  thee, 
Bevealing  thy  proud  pomp  of  other  days. 

I  see,  in  stately  pride,  a  royal  train 
Sweeping  along  thy  streets  in  rich  array  : 

A  thousand  elephants  wind  o’er  the  plain, 

With  slow,  majestic  tread  and  trappings  gay. 

Ten  thousand  warriors’  sabers  catch  the  gleam 
Of  the  clear  sunlight  falling  through  the  trees  ■, 

They  flash  and  darken  like  a  winding  stream 
Curled  into  laughing  wavelets  by  the  breeze. 

Floating  from  gilded  casques,  long,  waving  plumes 
Cast  a  light  shadow  on  the  dark-green  grass. 

Filling  the  sunny  air  with  cool,  soft  glooms. 

And  playing  with  the  zephyrs  as  they  pass. 

I  see  the  multitude  bow  humbly  down 
To  reverence  one  of  bearing  prond  and  bold ; 

I  catch  the  gleaming  of  his  starry  crown. 

And  his  rich  robe  of  broidered  gems  and  gold. 

Now,  far  away  I  see  the  kingly  train. 

Winding  along  the  gently  Rowing  stream. 

Until,  with  all  the  banian-bowered  plain. 

It  fades  away  like  a  wild,  splefldid  dream. 

Again  I  see  thy  palaces  and  domes. 

Robed  in  the  moon’s  soft  vail  of  silver  light ; 

On  the  clear,  balmy  air  of  evening  comes 
The  sound  of  mirth  and  revel  through  the  night ; 
Within  thy  palaces  the  feast  is  spread — 

In  jeweled  cups  the  ruby  wine  gleams  bright ; 

On  the  soft  air  are  costly  odors  shed. 

And  all  is  steeped  in  waves  of  rainbow  light ; 

Clear  fountains  flash  in  showers  of  glittering  rain. 
Falling  with  lulling  murmurs,  low  and  sweet ; 
Voluptuous  music  pours  its  witching  strain  ; 

The  siren  dancers’  lightly  falling  feet 
And  rustling  garments  wake  a  low,  soft  sound. 

Like  to  the  whisper  of  the  quivering  trees ; 

Oay  jest  and  merry  laughter  echo  round. 

Borne  out  in  silvery  gushes  on  the  breeze ; 

Fair  forms  are  there,  enrobed  in  rich  attire — 

Wrought  with  unrivaled  skill  in  Indian  looms— 

With  deep,  dark  eyes,  full  of  proud.  Eastern  fire. 
Flashing  like  burning  stars  from  curtained  glooms ; 
KUars  are  linked  by  bright  fbstoqn  and  wreaths. 

While  fklling  waters  gem  the  gmwing  flowers ; 

Thro’  the  prond  rooms  their  floating  fragrance  breathes 
The  scented  atmosphere  of  garden  bowers  ; 

Like  gleaming  stars,  among  the  trembling  leaves 
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Bright  lamps  Sash  out  upon  the  broad  parterre 
A  thousand  lovely  forms  the  clear  light  weaves 
Among  the  brilliant  Sowers  clustered  there, 

Proud,  graceful  forms  that  quickly  Sitter  by — 

Low,  happy  tones  Seat  sweetly  on  the  air, 

Uingling  their  music  with  the  night  wind’s  sigh. 

While  thro’  the  Sowers  glance  faces  young  and  fiur. 

The  scene  is  changed :  no  royal  feast  Is  spread. 

No  music  tones  Boat  sweetly  on  the  air  ; 

The  queenly  city’s  streets  are  Slled  with  dread. 

And  cries  of  pain,  and  grief,  and  wild  despair. 

The  sunset  pours  its  waves  of  gleaming  gold 
Far  o’er  the  marble  domes  and  lofty  walls. 

Touching  with  glory  many  a  banner’s  fold. 

Waring  in  pride  above  the  palace  halls. 

The  light  streams  brightly  down  each  winding  street. 

As  fair  and  calm  as  in  creation’s  mom ; 

But  ah  I  what  mean  the  crowds  of  hurrying  feet. 

The  clashing  sword,  the  sharply  pealing  horn  1 
The  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth  and  revelry. 

Like  demons’  orgies,  startle  the  still  air ; 

Bude  soldiers  spoil  the  homes  of  royalty. 

And  the  abodes  by  love  made  bright  and  fair ; 

Fair  women  shrink  appalled  from  the  wild  fray, 

Seeking  a  safe  retreat — alas  I  in  vain ; 

The  glittering,  blood-stained  saber  will  not  stay, 

And  heap  on  heap  are  piled  the  ghastly  slain : 

The  strong,  brave  man,  who  fought  till  life  was  spent— 
The  timid  maiden,  and  the  inbnt  fair— 

The  gray-haired  sire,  whose  form  vrith  age  is  bent— 

Lie  side  by  side  in  their  last  slumber  there. 

Still  wilder,  deadlier  grows  the  mortal  strife— 

With  Sowing  blood  the  trampled  streets  ate  red ; 
With  shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  groans,  the  air  is  rife ; 

The  ways  are  choked  with  dying  and  the  dead. 

Now  bursting  up  toward  the  midnight  sky. 

Like  a  huge  banner  suddenly  unrolled, 

A  sheet  of  quivering,  glowing  Same  sweeps  high, 
Wrapping  the  city  in  its  crimson  fold ; 

A  ruddy  glare  streams  far  across  the  plain. 

The  stars  are  darkened  tiy  a  smoky  gloom. 

Hushed  is  the  city’s  cry  of  fear  and  pain — 

The  living  with  the  dead  hare  found  a  tomb. 

The  rolling  waves  of  time’s  tumultuous  sea 
Sweep  onward  in  their  wild,  perpetual  Sow : 

I  gate  once  more,  pride  of  the  East,  on  thee  1 
MagniScent  and  grand,  as  long  ago ; 

But  no  barbaric  sign  waves  o’er  thy  walls. 

Though  thy  past  splendor  is  in  part  restored. 

No  Eastern  monarch  reigns  in  thy  proud  halls. 

With  kings  and  empires  subject  to  bis  word. 

’The  haughty  mistress  of  the  boundless  sea. 

Whose  broad  sword  carves  a  way  in  eveiy  land. 

Hath  waved  its  keen,  resistless  blade  o’er  thee. 

And  thou  hast  bowed  beneath  her  conquering  hand. 
Thou  wast  a  royal  dty,  rich  and  great. 

While  she  was  sunk  In  dark,  barbaric  night ; 

But  thou  hast  fallen  from  thy  high  estate, 

And  she  hath  risen  to  glory’s  dissy  hight : 

Where  once  the  silver  crescent,  like  a  star. 

Gleamed  o’er  thy  ramparts,  England’s  proud  Sag 
waves— 

The  English  bugle  gpnds  its  strains  afar. 

Waking  strange  echoes  o’er  thy  monarchs’  graves. 
Faction  may  rule  thee  for  a  Seetlng  hour. 

May  spurn  proud  England’s  still  encroaching  sway  ; 
But  she  will  wake  in  her  resistless  power. 


And  the  roused  lion  seise  upon  his  prey. 

And  it  is  best— for  over  all  the  world. 

The  banner  of  the  cross  waves  in  the  rear 
I  Of  England’s  lion  Sag,  where’er  unfurled  ; 

And  thou,  proud  city,  yet  shalt  see  it  near. 

Perchance,  in  oiden  time,  when  Eastern  seers. 

To  see  the  Holy  Infant,  Journeyed  far. 

The  strange  and  joyful  tidings  thou  didst  hear 
Of  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  wondrous  star ; 

And  now,  when  age  on  age  hath  circled  by. 

The  glorious  tidings  thou  shalt  hear  again. 

As  sung  by  angels  then  :  “  To  God  on  high 
Be  glory,  and  on  earth  good-will  to  men  I” 

- - 
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Hav  calls  and  beckons,  and  on  the  trees 
The  brown  buds  thicken  from  day  to  day  ; 

And,  wafted  on  by  the  favoring  breeie. 

The  white-winged  vessels  crowd  the  bay. 

Down  to  the  wharves,  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  daylight’s  tumult,  and  dust,  and  din. 
Are  dying  away  in  the  busy  town, 

I  go  to  see  if  my  ship  comes  in. 

I  gaze  far  ove'r  the  quiet  sea. 

Rosy  with  sunset,  like  mellow  wine. 

Where  ships,  like  lilies,  lie  tranquilly. 

Many  and  fair  ;  but  I  see  not  mine. 

I  question  the  sailors  every  night. 

Who  over  the  bulwarks  idly  lean. 

Noting  the  sails  as  they  come  in  sight, 

“  Have  you  seen  my  beautiful  ship  come  in  t” 

‘  Whence  does  she  come?”  they  ask  of  me  ; 

'*  Who  is  her  master,  and  what  her  name  f” 

And  they  smile  upon  me  pityingly 
When  my  answer  is  ever  and  ever  the  same. 

Oh  I  mine  was  a  vessel  of  strength  and  truth, 

Her  sails  were  white  as  a  young  lamb’s  Seece  ; 
She  sailed  long  since  from  the  port  of  Youth— 

Her  master  was  Love,  and  her  name  was  Peace. 
And,  like  all  beloved  and  beauteous  things. 

She  laded  in  distance  and  doubt  away  ; 

With  only  a  tremble  of  snowy  wings. 

She  Seated,  swan-like,  adown  the  bay. 

And,  since,  I  watch  from  the  morning  light 
TIU  the  pale  stars  watch  o’er  the  dying  day. 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  her  canvas  white 
Among  the  islands  which  gem  the  bay. 

But  she  comes  not  yet — she  will  never  come 
To  gladden  my  eyes  and  spirit  more  ; 

And  my  heart,  with  a  shudder,  grows  faint  and  dumb 
As  I  watch  and  wait  on  the  lonesome  shore. 

For  I  know  that  tempest,  and  time,  and  storm. 
Have  wrecked  and  shattered  my  beauteous  bark ; 
Rank  sea-weed  covers  her  wasting  form. 

And  her  sails  are  tattered,  and  stained,  and  dark. 
The  tide  comes  up,  and  the  tide  goes  down. 

And  the  daylight  follows  the  night’s  eclipse. 

And  still  with  the  sailors,  tarmed  and  brown, 

I  lounge  on  the  wharves,  and  watch  the  ships. 
And  still,  with  a  patience  that  is  not  hope, 

For  wrecked  and  lifeless  it  long  hath  been, 

I  sit  on  the  rough  shore’s  rocky  slope. 

And  watch  to  see  if  my  ship  comes  in. 

Portland,  Maine,  Oct.,  18S7.  FLOUKOt  Pucr. 
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CHAFTllB  XrXT. 

IBB  BOVOOBIB,  IBB  /VDOB,  ABD  TRB  TIOBCBAr. 

Madame  de  Prcsiy  awaited  Claude  Mouriez’s 
retorn  for  more  than  an  hour  in  mortal  anguish. 
She  struggled  with  herself  to  recover  that  calm¬ 
ness  and  presence  of  mind  which  is  so  much 
needed  in  those  momentous  interviews  whose 
result  no  one  can  foretell. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  Claude 
entered  abruptly,  with  the  step  of  a  master  of 
the  house  who  has  no  need  to  wait  for  an  an¬ 
nouncement  ;  he  started  with  surprise  on  seeing 
a  vailed  woman,  and  saluted  her,  raising  his 
hat  a  little  way  from  his  head,  with  all  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  a  country  school-boy. 

The  Countess  closed  the  book,  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  arose. 

The  eye  of  Monriez  pierced  the  vail,  his 
hands  convulsively  clasped  each  other,  and  the 
stifled  e.TcIamat!on  escaped  fh>m  his  breast : 

“  Is  it  you,  Madame  1” 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  murmured  a  few  un¬ 
intelligible  words,  but  the  gesture  which  accom¬ 
panied  them  politely  invited  his  fair  visitor  to 
be  seated. 

At  this  moment,  Madame  de  Fressy  closed 
her  eyes  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  saw,  as  in 
a  dream,  the  bloody  scaffold  rising  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  geuius.  This  horrible  vision  restored 
all  her  courage ;  and  she  found  earnest  words 
upon  her  lips  and  a  calmness  in  her  brain  which 
seemed  on  unlooked-for  aid  from  Heaven.  With 
that  penetrating  tone  which  a  mother  finds  to 
rescue  her  child  from  the  ftillow-deer,  she  said : 

“  Citizen  Mourlez,  my  whole  life  has  vanished 
from  my  memory — I  was  bom  this  moraftg — I 
do  not  know  you — I  see  you  for  the  first  time 
to-day.  I  have  been  lold  that  yonr  soul  opens 
willingly  to  the  entrance  of  generous  feelings, 
and  I  come  to  you  charged  with  a  noble  mission, 
which  a  father  and  an  old  man  has  given  me. 
This  evening,  or  perhaps  to-morrow,  a  young 
man  of  genius  and  promise  will  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  yonr  tribunal ;  his  crime  is  that  of  all  inno¬ 
cent  politicians — he  is  conquered ;  and  if  your 
justice  is  just,  his  head  will  not  fall” 

Her  melodious  voice,  her  angelic  countenance, 
her  eyes,  which  resembled  humid  diamonds, 
and  the  exqnMte  grace  which  surrounded  her 
like  an  aureola,  relighted  all  the  fires  of  passion 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  tba  Clerk’i 
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in  the  veins  of  Mouriez  ;  he  forgot  his  generous 
resolutions ;  be  became  again  the  Proconsul  of 
Versailles;  and  from  his  fiery  soul,  in  which 
good  and  evil  were  in  perpetual  strife,  the  sav¬ 
age  instincts  burst  forth  with  a  frenzy  which 
was  ready  to  devour  all  before  it 

The  blood  swelled  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  paralyzed  his  tongue,  and  it  was  only  in 
a  hoarse  stammer  that  he  succeeded  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  syllables  of  an  answer. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  who  is  the  young  man 
who  has  the  happiness  to  interest  you  in  this 
manner  T” 

“He  is  the  eon  of  a  Republican,  and  the 
brother  of  a  Republican ;  he  is  Andrd  Cbdnier.” 

A  sudden  paleness  overspread  the  scarlet  vis¬ 
age  of  Mouriez. 

“Madame,”  said  he,  “gradually  recovering 
his  boldness  of  q>eech,  “  Andrd  Chdnicr  has  tei> 
rible  antecedents.  His  pen  has  slandered  every 
trae  patriot ;  he  has  enemies  among  the  power¬ 
ful  men  of  the  day,  and  in  the  rigorous  extremi¬ 
ties  of  repressiem  to  which  we  are  forced,  it  is 
impoerible  that  this  young  man  should  obtain 
pardon  before  our  tribunal.” 

“  What,  Monsieur  I  Andrd  Chdnier  will  not 
find  a  single  defender  among  his  judges!”  cried 
Madame  de  Fressy !  “  and  yon,  who  are  rigorous, 
but  upright — yon  who  are  a  judge,  but  just — 
will  yon  join  your  voice  to  the  voicra  which  con¬ 
demn  him  V*  * 

“Madame,”  said  Mouriez,  with  a  menacing 
smile,  “  yon  are  now  unconsciously  taking  a  very 
imprudent  and  dangerous  step — a  step  which 
our  revolutionary  laws  punish  with  a  legitimate 
severity. «  Yon  come  to  influence  the  judgment 
of  a  magistrate.” 

“Well,  Monsieur!”  exclidmed  the  Countess, 
with  blanched  lips,  “  denounce  me — denounce  a 
woman  who  comes  trustingly  to  you  to  counsel 
yon  to  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity!” 

“  Well,  Madame !”  said  Mouriez,  in  a  milder 
tone,  “  I  wish  to  know  what  myrecompense  will 
be  if  I  follow  this  counseL” 

“  The  recompense  of  a  good  action,  Mondeur. 
one  finds  in  his  own  heart ;  our  conscience  ap¬ 
plauds  us  when  we  do  a  just  thing  which  brings 
us  nearer  to  Grod.  We  gain  the  tranquillity  of 
life,  and  we  lose  the  tortures  of  remorse.  How 
could  yon  wish  to  he  better  recompensed !” 

“  Then,  Madame,”  said  Mouriez,  drily,  “  you 
do  not  understand  me.” 

Madame  de  Fressy  kept  silence. 

“  Or  rather,”  continued  Claude,  “  you  feign 
not  to  understand  me.” 

The  young  woman  rose,  and  took  a  step  to¬ 
ward  the  door;  Claude  barred  the  way,  and 
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crossing  his  arms  and  shaking  his  head,  on  which 
the  hair  waved  l&e  a  lion’s  mane,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Madame,  I,  too,  once  asked  pardon  of  your 
mercy ;  my  life,  too,  was  once  within  your 
hands ;  and  with  what  an  air  of  proud  insolence 
did  you  regard  the  delirium  of  my  mind  and  the 
despair  of  my  love  1  I  was  at  your  feet,  and 
you  crushed  me;  I  was  noble,  and  you  hu¬ 
miliated  me;  1  was  generous  and  strong,  and 
you  wished  to  condemn  me  to  a  double  death, 
by  the  disdain  of  your  eyes  and  the  sword  of 
your  husband  I  What  right  have  yon,  then,  to 
my  pity  to-day?  What  strange  pretension  brings 
you  here,  where  no  gratitude  can  await  you,  and 
where  you  can  expect  nothing  but  violent  hands 
and  the  implacable  hatred  of  love  ?” 

“  I  have  deceived  myself.  Monsieur,”  said  the 
Countess,  proudly  raising  her  head ;  “  my  error 
honored  you — suffer  me  to  depart.” 

“  No,  Madame — you  shall  not  go  thus  with 
these  airs  of  triumph ;  you  shall  go  hence  as 
a  criminal,  or  humiliated.  I  am  going  to  call 
witnesses  whom  you  will  not  challenge  or  con¬ 
tradict  The  ex-Countess  de  Pressy,  who  was 
driven  from  Paris,  has  returned,  despite  the  law, 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  a  magistrate,  and  to  ask 
the  pardon  of  an  aristocrat,  her  lover,  at  the 
price  of  her  honor  I  Is  not  this  clear  enough  T — 
is  not  your  presence  at  my  house  the  most  evident 
witness  of  your  crime  T — do  I  even  need  to  call 
in  strangers  to  establish  that  which  is  incontesta¬ 
ble?  Infamy  and  the  scaffold  await  you  at  my 
gate,  if  your  pride  docs  not  humble  itself  before 
my  love.”  • 

Claude  seized  the  arm  of  the  Countess,  who 
uttered  such  a  cry  as  only  women  in  the  same 
portion  can  utter. 

At  this  cry  of  distress,  the  door  was  felled  in¬ 
stead  of  opened,  and  a  young  man  appeared.  It 
was  Adrien. 

Marguerite,  suddenly  freed  from  Claude’s  em¬ 
brace,  fell  on  her  knees,  casting  two  looks  of 
sublime  expression — one  toward  the  young  man, 
and  the  other  toward  Heaven. 

Adrien  spoke  not  a  word,  and  made  not  a 
movement,  but  the  pencil  of  no  artist  could  have 
transferred  to  the  canvas  the  proud  indig;nation 
which  shot  forth  ftom  his  fiery  eyes. 

The  guilty  ones  who  call  upon  the  mountsdns 
to  fall  down  and  cover  them  will  wear  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Claude  Mouriez  at  this  moment 

The  long  silence  which  followed  this  scene 
could  only  be  broken  by  Adrien. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  rise  and  go  ;  and  if  a 
little  respect  is  still  left  in  your  heart  for  the 
name  of  Mouriez,  preserve  the  secret  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  deed  which  you  have  just  witnessed  here.” 


Claude  Mouriez  let  himself  fall  into  an  arm¬ 
chair,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands  like 
an  erring  man  whom  reflection  is  leading  to  re¬ 
pentance. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Madame  de  Pressy  to  young 
Adrien,  “  the  visit  which  I  made  your  uncle  had 
a  motive  which  I  cannot  abandon.” 

“  Speak,  Madame,”  said  Adrien,  in  the  tone 
of  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  Countess  explained  the  motive  of  her 
visit  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  without  recall¬ 
ing  any  of  the  incidents  so  unfavorable  to 
Claude  Mouriez. 

“  Well  1”  said  Adrien, "  the  expiation  is  found, 
Madame.  Yes,  you  have  placed  confidence  in 
this  house,  and  you  have  done  well ;  the  name 
of  Mouriez  shall  remain  pure.  Andrd  Chenier 
will  have  one  defender  the  more  among  the 
magistrates  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
my  uncle  will  be  his  warmest  advocate — believe 
it,  Madame.  You  appear  to  doubt  it — I  under¬ 
stand  the  doubt ;  but  I  will  let  my  uncle  speak 
himself,  and  you  will  doubt  no  longer.” 

And  walking  toward  Claude,  Adrien  took  one 
of  his  hands,  pressed  it  familiarly,  and  said  in  a 
voice  full  of  affection  : 

“  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  uncle,  my  excellent 
father  ?  Did  you  understand  me  ?  Have  I  pre¬ 
sumed  too  much  upon  your  heart,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  so  g^enerous  ?” 

Claude  Mouriez  raised  his  head,  and  showed 
eyes  moist  with  tears,  and  a  face  which  formed 
a  strange  contrast,  in  its  gentleness,  to  that 
which  he  had  worn  a  few  moments  before.  He 
pressed  Adrien’s  band,  and  said  : 

“  Madame  de  Pressy  bos  reason  to  remember 
this  serious  affair.  But  she  did  wrong  to  come 
here  herself.  Why  did  she  not  address  herself 
to  you,  Adrien,  without  seeing  me  ?  On  seeing 
her,  Dfell  into  all  the  frenzy  of  delirium.  My 
passion  always  governs  my  will.  I  feel  that 
my  reason  has  wandered,  and  I  would  that  I 
could  bathe  my  excuses  in  my  blood.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  Madame,  do  not  approach  me ; 
do  not  look  at  me ;  so  long  as  I  am  far  from 
you,  I  am  sure  of  myself.  Permit  mo  to  serve 
you  with  devotion,  but  without  hearing  your 
voice,  without  seeing  .your  face.  And  you, 
Adrien,  I  swear  that  you  shall  be  satisfied ;  this 
evening — ” 

“  Is  it  this  evening  ?”  cried  Madame  de  Pressy, 
involuntarily. 

“  Yes,  Madame,”  returned  Claude  without 
looking  at  her,  “  it  is  this  evening  that  Andrd 
Chdnier  will  appear  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal — that  is  to  say,  before  the  scaffold.”" 

“  Now,  Madame,”  said  Adrien,  “  I  will  an- 
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gazed  indiacriminately  at  the  judges,  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  the  spectators,  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  who  had  no  interest  in  any  one,  but 
whom  a  vulgar  curiosity  had  led  to  the  Tri- 
bunaL  ' 

The  sessioa  was  opened,  and  the  indictment 
against  the  twenty-eight  read  by  the  clerk. 

Counselors  had  been  dismissed  as  useless  ap- 1 
pendages ;  the  point  in  question  was  only  to  cs- 1 
tablish  the  identity  of  the  accused — an  expedi- ' 
tious  form  of  judgment  invented  by  Fouquier 
and  Collot  d’Herbois. 

The  reading  of  the  indictment  of  Andrd  Chd- 
nier  was  heard  in  respectful  silence  by  a  usually 
stormy  audience,  who  were  stifled  on  that  day 
by  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  pestilential 
prsetorium. 

This  indictment,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
judicial  records  of  any  country,  merits  an  espe¬ 
cial  mention  on  account  of  the  incident  to  which 
it  gave  rise. 

“  Antoine  Quentin  Fouquier,  sumamed  Tin- 
ville,  public  accuser  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri¬ 
bunal,  states  that  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  National 
Convention,  Andrd  Chdnicr,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  bom  at  Constantinople,  a  literary  man, 
ex-a4jutant-general  and  commander  of  a  brigade 
under  Dumouriez,  residing  at  No.  97  Rue  de 
Cl^ry,  has  been  indicted  as  prisoner  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  having  declared 
himself  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

“Andrd  Chenier,  being  anxious,  like  many 
others,  to  screen  himself  from  the  surveillance 
of  the  public  authorities,  mingled  among  his 
defenders  (the  defenders  of  the  surveillance), 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and 
commander  of  a  brigade  in  the  armies  of  the 
North.  It  appears  that  he  adroitly  seconded 
the  treasons  of  the  infamous  Dumouriez,  with 
whom  he  had  the  most  intimate  relations ;  but 
after  the  defection  of  the  last-named  traitor,  he 
studiously  concealed  the  part  he  had  taken. 

“  However,  the  suspicions  which  his  conduct 
had  excited  determined  the  Minister  to  suspend 
him,  and  to  order  him  to  retire  to  the  commnne 
of  Breteuil.  There  be  intrigued ;  he  sought  to 
divide  the  citizens,  and  to  stir  up  the  ferment 
of  civil  war ;  and  he  calumniated  the  established 
authorities  in  a  slanderous  memoir,  signed  by 
the  citizens  whom  be  had  deluded  and  de¬ 
ceived.” 

“In  conformity  with  the  above  recital,  the 
public  accuser  has  drawn  up  the  present  indict¬ 
ment” 

Andri  Chenier  rose,  and  demanded  a  hearing. 

“  Speak,  and  be  brief,”  said  one  of  the  judges. 


“  I  will  be  brief,”  returned  Chdnier,  calmly. 
“  The  indictment  is  made  up  of  the  most  palpa¬ 
ble  and  material  errors.  I  have  never  been  either 
adjutant-general  or  commander  of  a  brigade.  I 
have  never  served  in  the  army  of  the  North — 
my  military  career  lasted  but  six  months ;  it 
was  prior  to  ’89,  and  I  passed  those  six  months 
08  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  garrison  at  Strasbourg. 
I  have  never  known,  or  even  seen,  the  General 
Dumouriez  ;  I  have  never  lived  In  the  commune 
of  Breteuil;  I  have  never  drawn  up  any  me¬ 
moir  ;  and,  in  short,  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
excepting  the  name,  with  the  person  described 
in  the  bill  of  indictment” 

“  All  this  is  very  true,”  said  Claude  Mouriez, 
whose  hoarse  murmurs  already  announced  'a 
speedy  explosion. 

The  volcano  was  preparing  its  lava. 

Antoine  Quentin  Fouquier,  surnamed  Tinville, 
cast  a  sinister  glance  at  Claude ;  and  said,  rising 
with  magisterial  solemnity : 

“I  am  astonished  at  flnding  an  adversary 
among  the  members  of  the  Tribunal.” 

"  ParUeu exclaimed  Claude,  striking  the 
table  with  his  iron  fist,  “  you  are  very  easily  as¬ 
tonished  !  but  every  one  here  will  give  the  lie 
^  to  this  bill  of  indictment  It  is  a  fable  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  cud.  The  accused  citizen,  Andrd 
Chdnier,  is  as  well  known  as  I  am.  He  is  an 
author  ;  he  has  never  served ;  he  has  never  been 
a  superior  officer.  Ask  the  first  comer  Where 
the  devil  did  you  get  your  information  ?” 

A  favorable  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the 
audience.  Even  the  usher  smiled  in  token  of 
approbation. ' 

Antoine  Fouquier-Tinvillc  took  his  indictment 
in  both  hands,  and  reread  it,  or  at  least  feigned 
to  reread  it,  in  order  to  invent  some  new  expe¬ 
dient. 

“  Oh !”  cried  Claude,  “  it  is  useless  for  you  to 
read  over  the  bill  of  indictment ;  should  you  read 
it  until  morning,  it  would  not  render  it  true.” 

A  juror  here  addressed  the  Tribunal,  saying  : 

“  I  see  several  citizens  here  who  ask  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  to  sustain  the  statement 
of  the  citizen  judge,  Claude  Mouriez.” 

Fouquier  darted  a  withering  glance  on  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  replied : 

“  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  listens  neither 
to  counselors  nor  to  witnesses ;  it  is  guided  only 
by  its  own  conscience,  and  it  is  infallible.  At  the 
least  tumult,  I  shall  cause  the  hall  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated.  Let  no  person,  therefore,  trouble  the 
Tribunal  in  its  deliberationa” 

“But  it  is  you  who  trouble  us  I”  exclaimed 
Claude  Mouriez,  stretching  out  a  cyclopean 
arm  toward  the  public  accuser.  “  Since  it  is  ad- 
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uiitted  bj  every  one  that  your  indictment  rests 
upon  points  which  are  utterly  false,  acknowledge 
your  error  or  your  abstraction,  and  order  Andrd 
Chdnier  to  be  set  at  liberty.” 

Fouquicr,  pale  and  agitated,  was  still  reread¬ 
ing  the  bill  of  indictment ;  and,  striking  it  with 
his  right  hand,  he  cried : 

“  This,  however,  was  written  on  authentic  in¬ 
formation  ;  I  could  not  have  invented  all  this.” 

“  That  is  precisely  what  yon  have  done,”  said 
Claude  ;  “  but,  probably,  without  any  bad  inten¬ 
tion.  Come  1  let  us  proceed,  and  order  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  this  poor  nursling  of  the  muses.  This 
child  is  not  dangerous.” 

The  audience  continued  its  approbation  \y  a 
friendly  and  gentle  murmur,  which  sounded 
harshly  in  the  ears  of  the  public  accuser. 

One  of  the  judges  rose,  and  said  a  few  words, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Fouquicr. 

This  judge  was  the  representative  of  Collot 
d’llerbois. 

Fouquier  listened  attentively  to  what  this  man 
said,  and  appeared  well  satisfied.  The  judge  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat. 

“  Citizens,”  said  Fouquier,  extending  both 
hands  toward  the  audience,  “  citizens,  the  puerile 
incident  which  has  just  been  raised  has  already 
caused  the  Tribunal  to  waste  much  precious 
time.” 

“  Ah  1  this  incident  is  puerile,  is  it  1”  cried 
Claude,  striking  the  table.  “  Ah  1  it  is  puerile  1” 

Several  of  the  jurors  and  the  two  other  judges 
rose  furiously  to  impose  silence  on  their  col¬ 
league  ;  and  Fouquicr,  seeing  himself  thus  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  large  faction  of  the  Tribunal,  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  Nothing  should  interrupt  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice.  We  shall  find  a  true  bill  against  all  inter¬ 
rupters,  whoever  they  may  be.” 

Here  the  murmurs  were  unfriendly,  but  Fou¬ 
quicr  feigned  not  to  understand  their  true  mean¬ 
ing,  and  continued : 

“  We  arc  about  to  proceed,  and  to  repeat  the 
incident.” 

“  Puerile  I”  said  Claude,  aside. 

Adrien  looked  at  his  uncle  with  an  air  which 
meant  to  say,  “  Moderate  yourself ;  do  not  com¬ 
promise  your  cause  in  defending  it.” 

Mouriez  divined  the  sign ;  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  on  the  table,  and  leaned  his  head  upon 
them,  half  closing  his  eyes,  like  the  lion  before 
the  gesture  of  an  angry  master. 

“  The  bill  of  indictment,”  continued  Fouquier, 
“  would  be  incomplete  if  this  were  not  added  : 
‘  Andrd  Chdnier  is  the  author  of  the  Supplement 
of  the  Number  Thirteen  of  the  Jounud  de  Farit,’ 
and  this  grievance  la  the  greatest  of  all,  for  it 


sums  up  the  whole  career  of  a  counter^revolu- 
tionisL  Will  any  one  deny,  also,  that  Andre 
Chdnier  is  the  author  of  this  impious  work  T” 

Claude  glanced  obliquely  at  his  nephew,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  As  to  the  rest,”  continued  Fouquier,  “  the 
citizen  jurors  will  estimate  the  value  of  these 
denials  and  of  my  assertions ;  but  from  all  this 
results  a  patent,  luminous  fact — an  undeniable 
fact.  Andrd  Chdnier  was  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris  ” — 

“And  the  liberty  of  the  press!”  interrupted 
:  Claude. 

I  “  The  liberty  of  the  prers,”  cried  the  accuser, 

I  “  does  not  authorise  counter-revolutionary  writ- 
’  ings  !” 

I  “  Ah  1  your  liberty  forUds  every  thing !”  said 
,  Mouriez,  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
j  “  The  jurors  will  estimate,”  said  Fouquier, 
with  an  assumed  dignity ;  “  you  see  that  the 
!  public  accuser  has  shown  proof  of  great  mode- 
'  ration  during  these  pleadings.” 

“  Parbleu  1  in  sending  us  all  to  the  scaffold  1” 
cried  Mouriez. 

“  No  one  here  has  any  injunction  to  enjoin  on 
me,”  continued  Fouquier,  “  and  I  submit  myself 
to  the  decision  of  the  citizen  jurors.  The  case 
is  examined.” 

“  In  what  manner  is  the  case  examined,”  cried 
Claude,  “  when  no  one  knows  a  word  of  it  1  Is 
it  thus  that  justice  trifles  with  twenty-eight 
heads !”  ^ 

“  Citizen  judge,  Claude  Mouriez,”  said  Fou¬ 
quier,  “  you  are  not  here  as  the  counsel  of  any 
one ;  and  I  tell  you,  for  the  last  time,  that  the 
Tribunal  does  not  want  counselcHS,  nor  has  it  the 
time  to  listen  to  them.” 

The  deliberation  commenced.  The  accused 
were  talking  calmly  in  groups,  as  if  a  criminal 
suit  were  in  question  which  was  wholly  indifferent 
to  them.  In  those  unhappy  times,  France  gave  to 
the  modern  world  the  most  noble  examples  of 
ancient  heroism  ;  her  children  knew  how  to  die 
smilingly  upon  battle-fields  and  upon  scaffolds. 
Thus,  despite  the  political  excesses,  the  honor 
of  the  country  remained  intact 
^  Andrd  Chdnier  profited  by  a  moment  of  tn- 
mult,  and,  extending  his  arm  to  its  full  length, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  hand  of  Madame 
de  Pressy,  and  placing  in  it  his  last  verses. 

Marguerite  received  the  paper  with  the  re»- 
Ipect  of  an  early  Christian  for  the  relics  of  a 
martyr. 

Night  overshadowed  the  hall,  and  two  dim 
lamps  shed  a  dusky  light  on  the  Tribunal,  the 
audience  and  the  accused.  The  decree  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  a  deep  silence  ensued. 
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The  President  made  no  recapitulation;  he 
named  the  accused,  and,  the  list  being  finished, 
pronounced  upon  all,  minus  one,  the  sentence  of 
death. 

A  shrill  cry  of  grief  rent  the  air,  but  the 
darkness  concealed  the  woman  who  had  given 
vent  to  this  heart-breaking  anguish. 

Adrien  alone  understood  all ;  he  took  the 
hand  of  the  Countess  dc  Fressy  and  pressed  it 

But  almost  at  the  same  moment,  this  cry  of 
poignant  sorrow  was  stifled  by  a  tbundeiMilap 
proceeding  from  a  breast  of  iron.  A  formidable 
voice  burst  forth,  exclaiming, 

“  Yon  have  just  done  a  horrible  deed;  you 
are  a  tribunal  of  assassins.  Is  it  thus  that  you 
wish  to  inspire  the  people  with  the  love  of  the 
Republic  T  Twenty-seven  heads  delivered  to 
the  executioner — a  single  one  spared  at  hazard  I 
Atrocions  decision!  horrible  burlesque  of  hu¬ 
manity!  They  absolve  one  man  in  order  to 
have  a  fair  pretext  for  slaughtering  twenty- 
seven  others!” 

The  voice  of  Fouquier,  aided  by  the  shrill 
tones  of  the  friend  of  Collot  d’llerbois,  attempted 
to  stifle  the  burning  anger  of  Claude  Mouriez 
by  menaces.  But  the  ex-Proconsul  of  Versailles 
was  not  the  man  to  let  himself  be  intimidated  by 
poltroons  who  availed  themselves  of  the  terror 
they  inspired  to  hide  their  cowardice  from  the 
country.  He  overturned  the  table  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunal,  and,  arming  himself  with  one  of  its  legs, 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

“  Let  me  pass !  let  me  quit  this  den  of  tigers ! 
Adrien !  Adrien !  where  art  thon  ?  Come,  join 
me!  come!  Let  us  leave  these  men  to  their 
bloody  ignominy !  Come,  Adrien,  let  us  go  to 
the  armies !  let  us  go  to  heroic  battles !  let  us 
go  to  glory  and  honor!” 

Adrien  supported  the  fainting  Madame  de 
Pressy  on  his  arm,  and  mounted  the  platform 
where  Claude  Mouriez  was  denouncing  Tinville 
and  Collot  d’Herbois. 

Armed  men  were  surrounding  the  condemned 
of  the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  and  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  them.  Claude  Mouriez  de¬ 
scended,  pierced  the  crowd  of  guards  with  that 
sovereign  audacity  which  bears  down  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  clasping  Andrd  Chdnier  In  his  arms, 
said  to  him : 

“  When  a  man  of  genius,  like  thee,  perishes 
on  the  scaflbld,  executioners  are  not  slow  to 
mount  it  Adieu,  my  fHend !  I  am  no  longer  a 
judge ;  I  am  a  soldier.” 

The  Countess  de  Pressy  had  been  drawn  along 
by  Adrien  as  far  as  the  illustrious  poet,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  furrow  which  Claude’s  powerful 
arm  had  just  opened.  Andrd  Chdnier  uttered  a 


cry  of  joy,  and  his  lips  were  pressed,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  to  those  of  the  young  woman. 

“  My  marriage  is  completed  1”  cried  he,  in  the 
delirium  of  ecstasy.  “Death  will  be  sweet  to 
me  to-morrow.” 

The  guards  and  the  crowd  wept ;  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  horrible  foumet  was  the  la-st — a 
few  even  hoped  for  a  better  morrow. 

They  deceived  themselves  by  a  day. 

Claude  Mouriez  ofiered  his  arm  to  Marg^uerite, 
and  proudly  quitted  the  pnetorium  without 
meeting  the  slightest  obstacle,  although  Fou- 
qnier-Tinville  had  unchained  against  him  his 
most^intrepid  bloodhounds.  On  reaching  the 
street,  he  said  to  his  nephew  and  Marguerite : 

“  Something  tells  me  that  this  hecatomb  will 
not  be  accomplished.  The  people  will  see  no 
more  blood ;  Paris  is  already  revolting  against 
its  three  guiilotines.  Hope,  Madame,  hope !  a 
night,  in  our  epoch,  is  fruitful  in  events,  and 
the  auguries  are  favorable.  If  any  man,  even  a 
friend  of  Robespierre,  had  dared  last  month  to 
say  and  do  in  a  prsetorium  what  I  have  said  and 
done  this  day,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  would 
have  hacked  him  in  pieces  on  the  sx>oL  See 
how  my  audacity  remains  unpunished !  Oh !  it 
is  because  I  rightly  understood  the  moment !  I 
divined  the  sympathy  that  was  fermenting 
around  me,  even  among  the  jurors.” 

“Then  you  have  some  hope?”  asked  the 
young  woman,  in  an  inaudible  voice. 

“Yes,  Madame,  a  great  one.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  hasten  directly  to  Robespierre  ” — 

“  In  the  name  of  God,  do  not  go  there  I”  in¬ 
terrupted  Madame  de  Pressy ;  “  this  visit  would 
avail  nothing,  and  perhaps  would  destroy  you. 
After  what  you  have  just  done,  Robespierre 
must  be  furious  against  you ;  for  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville  has  already  made  his  report” 

“  Madame,”  replied  Mouriez,  “  we  are  about 
to  accompany  you  to  your  house ;  we  shall  pass 
the  night  in  the  city,  and  shall  see  our  friends. 
To-morrow,  at  sunrise,  Adrien  will  visit  you, 
and  inform  you  of  all  we  have  done.” 

The  young  woman  bent  her  head,  and  no 
longer  opposed  the  good  intentions  of  her  new 
and  fervent  friends. 

A  ray  of  hope  was  shining  in  the  darkness ; 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  city  also  saw  the  light 

On  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  his  house, 
Claude  Mouriez  bowed  respectfully  to  Madame 
de  Pressy,  and  said  to  Adrien,  ' 

“  Accompany  Madame  the  Countess,  recom¬ 
mend  her  to  my  good  housekeeper,  and  descend 
quickly ;  I  am  waiting  for  yon.” 

Madame  de  Pressy  seized  Clands’s  hand,  and 
kissed  it 
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Mouriea  started  convulaively,  aod  exclaimed, 

"  Madame,  you  well  deaenre  that  oue  should  die  ; 
for  yon — especially  at  this  epoch,  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  die.” 

“  Adieu,  till  to-morrow  I”  replied  Marguerite, 
and  she  entered  the  house. 

CHAPTKR  mvi. 
rat  barruri  sixtihsr. 

“  There  was  a  grave  omen,”  says  an  old  histo¬ 
rian,  “which  announced  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrant  Maxentius  and  the  victory  of  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  the  circuses  and  amphitheaters  were  al¬ 
most  abandoned.  Even  the  Coliseum  lost  its 
crowd  ;  and  when  the  placard  of  the  tabularium 
summoned  the  people  to  a  feast  of  death,  one 
saw  but  a  few  country  spectators  iu  the  scats  of 
the  high  galleries.” 

^  The  sport  of  blood  can  never  last  long ;  the 
populace  first  becomes  fascinated  and  gathers 
round  it ;  then  grows  disgusted,  and  leaves  the 
headsman  alone  with  the  martyr. 

The  sun  of  the  eighth  of  Thermidor  shone,  on 
rising,  on  a  small  group  of  persons  assembled  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Conoiergerie.  Two  carts 
were  stationed  before  the  staircase  of  the  pris¬ 
ons,  awaiting  the  freight  promised  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

On  the  eve  of  great  crises  which  are  yet  the 
secret  of  the  future,  Paris  always  divines  what 
is  about  to  happen  ;  and  rarely  is  it  deceived. 
The  united  thoughts  of  a  million  of  inhabitants 
form  a  prophecy. 

They  were  saying,  here  and  there  in  the 
groups,  but  in  a  very  low  voice : 

“  The  Convention  is  preparing  something.” 

“What?” 

“  Ah  I  wo  shall  see.” 

“  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Montagnords  against  Robespierre.” 

“  Impossible !” 

“  There  are  some  who  even  declare  that  a  pis¬ 
tol  shot  was  fired  at  him  yesterday,  when  he  was 
crossing  the  Jacobin  Market.” 

“  It  is  not  true.” 

“  I  tell  you  what  has  been  told  to  me.” 

“  One  thing  is  certain — there  is  something  the 
matter.” 

“  By  the  way,  I  just  saw  three  carts  pass ;  two 
were  going  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and 
the  other  toward  the  H5tel  de  Vllle.” 

“  Then  where  will  the  latter  be  guillotined  T” 

“  At  the  Barridre  Renversde ;  the  cartaian 
just  told  me  so,  and  he  knowa” 

“  That  is  very  far  off” 

“  It  is  said  that  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine  is 
tired  of  seeing  the  carts  of  the  condemned  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  Barridre  du  Trone.” 


“  Indeed,  it  is  not  amusing  to  a  faubourg.” 

“  The  proprietors  have  addressed  a  petition 
agfunst  it” 

“  Why  have  they  named  the  Barridre  du  Trone 
the  Barridre  Renversee  ?” 

“  FarbUu  !  because  they  have  overturned  the 
throne.”* 

“Ah  I” 

I  “It  was  Collot  d’Herbois  who  gave  it  the 
name.” 

There  was  much  calmness  in  these  colloquies 
in  the  open  air.  One  heard  faintly,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  few  sounds  of  Ca  tra — a  few  timid 
solos,  which  the  popular  chorus  no  longer  ac¬ 
companied. 

The  hour  which  opened  the  door  of  the  fu¬ 
nereal  dungeon  struck,  and  the  archers  urged 
their  horses  toward  the  carts,  stoically  regard¬ 
less  of  the  imprecations  of  the  old  women,  whh 
regarded  themselves  as  the  irremovable  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  sidewalk. 

The  twenty-seven  condemned  stepped  into 
the  carriages  for  their  last  journey,  and  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  them  with  compassionate  ca¬ 
riosity. 

No  one  in  this  crowd  knew  that  two  great 
poets  were  about  to  expiate,  by  their  blood,  the 
double  crime  of  innocence  and  of  genius. 

Andrd  Chdnier,  who  was  standing  on  the  first 
cart,  saw  a  dear  and  well-known  criminal  as¬ 
cending  after  him  ;  it  was  the  poet  of  the  Jfoii, 
the  commentator  of  Vir^l.  Chdnier  extended 
his  hand  to  Roucher,  and  his  face  beamed  with 
a  celestial  ray  of  joy. 

“  Yes,”  said  he  ; 

“  ‘  Oni,  puisqa*  je  retrovre  nn  ami  il  Bdete, 

Ma  fartona  va  pnndre  ant  fikce  nooTelle, 

Et  deja  son  eoarroax  KmUs  I’etre  adooci, 

Depoia  qn’elle  a'prii  aoin  de  noua  r^jotndra  id.’  ” 

“  The  quotation  is  charming,”  said  Roucher, 
with  a  smile  ;  “  but  it  is  not  exact  as  a  compari¬ 
son.  There  is  no  Pylades  here ;  there  are  only 
two  Orestes.” 

Notwithstanding  the  funereal  convoy  pursued 
its  way  in  the  midst  of  a  tro<^  of  cavalry, 
but  few  windows  were  opened  on  the  route; 
and  many  passers,  on  perceiving  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  attire  and  usual  pomp  of  the  elect  of 
the  scaffold,  even  glided  into  the  neighboring 
cross  streets  to  escape  the  sight  of  what  they  bad 
too  long  seen  already. 

The  day  was  splendid ;  gold  and  azure  were 
inundating  the  sky ;  the  domes,  the  towers,  the 
steeples  and  the  roofs  were  bathed  in  a  luminous 
atmosphere,  and  the  Thermidor  sun  was  pouring 
waves  of  joy  and  life  on  this  great  city,  so  stu- 

*Jtmvenee — Orartnnied. 
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pidly  8u£tering  itself  to  be  murdered  by  iimhes,  I 
through  complaisance  to  the  caprices  of  Collot  j 
d’Herbois  and  Fouquier,  those  tyrants  who  were  | 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Convention.  | 

“  We  are  more  fortunate  than  poor  Bailly,”  | 
said  Roucher,  voluptuously  regarding  the  glow- 1 
ing  irraidiation  of  the  sun ;  “  we  shall  not  be  cold 
on  the  scafTold.” 

“  Indeed,”  returned  Chdnler,  “  it  is  very  for¬ 
tunate,  for  we  are  sure  of  not  trembling  before 
the  executioner.  Poor  Bailly  shook  with  the 
cold.” 

“  It  is  singular  1”  said  Roucher,  “  this  recalls 
to  my  mind  a  beautiful  epithet  which  Virgil  has 
thrown  out  with  admirable  art  at  the  beginning 
pf  another  line.  Do  yon  remember  it,  Chdnier  T” 

The  cart  still  went  on.  They  entered  the  fau¬ 
bourg  Saint-Antoinc,  which  was  almost  deserted ; 
Us  young  men  were  covering  themselves  with 
glory  on  the  battle-fields,  and  the  old  men  and 
women  no  longer  looked  out  to  see  the  daily 
hecatomb  pass  by. 

Chdnier  bent  his  head,  and  refiected  an  instant 
before  replying  to  his  friend. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  I  think  I  have  guessed  the 
epithet ;  torridus,  is  it  not  T” 

“  That  is  it  I”  said  Roucher,  clapping  his 
hands,  “  torridua.  And  remark  the  power  of  a 
toord  in  iia  place,  as  Boileau  says  I  Virgil  might 
have  said : 

‘  SoUitium  pecori  drfendUe,  Unridui  iumUu 
Jam  wnit.’ 

The  dactyl  all  in  a  block — torridua  would  seem 
to  be  better  placed  there  than  jam  vend  aeataa. 
Ah  1  no,  he  has  sacrificed  the  torridua  as  the  dac¬ 
tyl  before  the  final  spondee,  and  has  thrown  it 
into  the  other  line,  where  it  produces  so  fine  a 
completion  of  his  meaning.” 

“  Yes,  Roucher,”  said  Chdnier,  “  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  line  is  an  apt  quotation  to¬ 
day.” 

“  That  is  why  it  recurred  to  my  memory  ;  a 
ray  of  the  burning  sun  fell  upon  my  forehead. 
TWus/”  { 

And  Roucher  began  smilingly  to  meditate  on 
the  word. 

They  perceived  a  reddidi  and  lugubrious  ob¬ 
ject  between  the  two  columns  of  the  Barridre 
Renversde.  It  was  the  scaffold  I 

Andrd  Chdnier  looked  with  close  attention  in 
all  the  faces  that  passed  by ;  for  it  seemed  to 
him  imposable  that,  at  this  last  hour,  he  should 
not  receive  the  adieus  of  a  friend  on  the  road  or 
at  the  scaffold.  The  poet  did  not  deceive  him¬ 
self. 

The  car  of  death  stopped  before  the  Barridre, 
but  the  crowd  had  almost  forgotten  the  place ; 


there  were  a  few  gray-haired  men,  some  old 
women,  and  no  knitters.  The  executioner,  in  a 
dejected  attitude,  seemed  lunenting  over  this 
desertion,  which  he  could  not  comprehend ;  for 
the  scenes  of  this  long  drama  of  blood  were  each 
day  becoming  longer  and  more  interesting. 
This  day  the  ax  would  fall  twenty-seven  times, 
and  open  a  fountain  of  blood  like  the  Naiad  of 
the  Eumenides,  yet  all  Paris  was  not  there  1 
This  was  what  caused  the  taciturnity  of  the 
executioner. 

A  group  composed  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
had  been  wailing  since  morning,  at  the  foot  of  a 
column  of  the  Barridre  Renversde.  for  what  was 
about  to  happen. 

“  No  more  hope — no  more  hope !”  exclaimed 
the  woman,  her  limbs  bending  beneath  her. 

“  Madame,  in  Heaven’s  name,  hope  on !”  said 
Adrien,  “every  thing  is  well  arranged.  The 
irritation  is  at  its  hight.  A  drop  of  blood  more, 
and  the  river  overflows  and  drowns  the  execu¬ 
tioners.  Believe  me,  Madame,  the  people  will 
never  suffer  the  horrible  execution  of  to-day.” 

“  Yes,  Madame,”  said  Claude,  supporting  Mar¬ 
guerite  in  bis  arms,  “  yes,  Adrien  speaks  truly. 
We  saw  all  our  friends  last  night.  They  are  all 
here.  Like  ns,  they  are  waiting  for  the  signal 
which  will  proceed  from  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  the  signal  once  given,  we  shall  overthrow 
the  scaffold  with  the  cry  of  ‘  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique !’  ” 

“Behold  them!”  said  Marguerite,  glancing 
with  a  glassy  eye  at  the  carts  of  the  twenty- 
seven. 

“  Yes,  behold  them  1”  returned  Claude.  “  But 
hope  on,  Madame — hope  on  I” 

“I  sec  him,”  said  Madame  de  Pressy,  in  a 
voice  of  agony ;  “  I  see  him — he  is  the  first ;  he 
is  seeking  some  one  in  the  crowd.  Support  me ; 
the  sun  is  darkened — the  earth  is  receding  be¬ 
neath  my  feet  Support  me;  let  him  see  me 
but  once  in  passing,  and  after  that,  I  will  ask 
no  more.” 

The  cart  passed  by  the  side  where  the  group 
was  standing.  Chdnier,  who  stood  in  the  fh>nt 
of  his  car  of  triumph,  perceived  Marguerite, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  love  which  he  had  in 
store  for  a  long  life  were  poured  out  in  a  single 
glance  of  agony. 

The  people  were  gloomy,  mute  and  immova¬ 
ble.  A  few  resolute  men  might  have  executed 
on  that  day  what  was  accomplished  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  Andrd  Chdnier  would  not  haVo  per¬ 
ished  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  But  this  lost 
noble  victim  was  needed  to  hasten  the  dawn  of 
the  ninth  of  Thermldor.  The  Grecian  Republic 
exiled  the  poets  from  the  cities,  crowning  them 
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with  flowers;  Fouquier-TInville  exiled  them 
from  life,  crowniog  them  with  blood. 

Boocher  appewred  first  oa  the  high  platform, 
the  vestibole  of  the  tomb ;  he  still  preaerred  hia 
cheerful  air  of  inimcitmct,  and  fixed  hia  eyea  on 
the  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  which  skirted  Vin¬ 
cennes,  without  once  deigning  to  rest  them  on 
the  executioner. 

After  Rouchcr,  Andrd  Chdnier  showed  his 
noble  and  beautiful  head,  still  beaming  with 
unmoved  serenity.  The  executioner  seized  it 
like  the  vulgar  head  of  an  aaeaaun. 

The  ax  fell  I 

A  fearful  shriek  was  heard.  This  ax  had  also 
struck  the  head  of  a  woman.  The  thunder-bolt 
had  rebounded  from  the  scafibld  to  the  base  of 
the  column.  Two  souls  bad  mounted  at  the 
same  instant  to  Heaven. 

Adrien  sprang  toward  Madame  de  Pressy  to 
lavish  cores  upon  her.  The  crowd  was  moved, 
and  men  covered  with  tatters  shed  tears  and 
cursed  the  Tribunal.  The  terrible  machine  was 
still  at  work. 

Madame  de  Pressy  was  borne  by  Claude  and 
Adrien  to  a  neighboring  cottage;  the  crowd 
followed  weeping. 

All  their  cares  were  in  vain — Marguerite  was 
no  longer  of  this  world. 

Claude  Mourioz  and  Adrien  watched  through 
the  night  by  the  corpse  of  the  young  woman ; 
and  the  next  morning,  after  having  weepingly 
rendered  her  the  lost  sad  duties,  Uiey  quitted 
Paris  to  enroll  tbcmsslves  os  simple  soldiers  in 
the  combined  armies  of  the  North  and  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Meuse.  Wo  had  just  invaded  the  Low 
Countries,  after  a  glorious  campaign  which  had 
immortalized  the  names  of  Jourdain,  Pichegru 
and  Moreau. 

What  an  admirable  epoch  for  the  life  of  the 
camp! 

THE  Em 


WHAT  DO  WE  LIVE  FOR? 

WlUT  are  we  living  for!  Very  few  of  us 
know  or  care  to  inquire.  We  do  not  provide 
ourselves  with  charts  when  we  launch  our  bark 
on  the  broad  ocean  of  life,  but  sail  with  sealed 
papers,  nor  core  to  know  the  port  of  our  desti¬ 
nation.  There  is  a  pleasant  mystery  in  floating 
about  at  random,  and  gliding  down  unknown 
currents— our  eqjoyment  hightened  meanwhile 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  whither  they  will  lead 
u&  If  we  think  of  the  life-voyage  on  sunshiny 
days,  it  is  as  a  pleasure  trip,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  well  as  we  may ;  or  as  a  trading  voyage, 
to  gather  floating  sea-weed,  barnacles,  conch- 


shells,  and  wampum — all  lawful  currency — in 
exchange  for  brain,  and  heart,  and  time ;  or  as 
an  idle  excursion,  undertaken  to  kill  the  time, 
to  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  care 
and  thought.  Then,  when  the  clouds  darken, 
and  the  rain  falls  heavily  about  us — when  fierce 
winds  seize  our  frail  vessel  ioAheir  grasp,  and 
briny,  bitter  waves  threaten  to  engulf  it  in  their 
depths — then  we  watch  the  billows  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  pleasure,  sadly  hoping  for  the  final 
plunge,  and  thinking  of  onr  dreary  voyage  as  a 
hard  necessity,  from  which  it  were  a  pleasure  to 
be  released  on  any  terms.  Very  few  of  us  can 
breast  the  storm  with  fortitude.  Very  few  of 
us  look  out  beyond  the  thick  darkness  to  the 
glimmer  of  the  faint  beacon  light  which  marks 
our  goal.  Or  rather,  very  few  of  us  steer  for 
the  beacon  light  at  all ;  but  go  off  in  vague, 
aimless  excursions,  content  with  the  pleasure  of 
floating  calmly  on  the  waves. 

What  do  wo  live  for  t  Is  it  to  glide  easily 
from  birth  to  death — then,  “  to  die  and  make  no 
sign  nor  leave  any  either,  beyond  the  fragile 
stone  which  quickly  crumbles  beneath  the  breath 
of  time  7  Jagged  bricks  are  we,  fitting  loosely 
in  life’s  structure ;  fragmentary  beings,  made  up 
of  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  without  an  earn¬ 
est  purpose ;  glorious  possibilities,  imperfectly 
developed  into  mediocre  attainments.  Life  was 
given  to  us  for  a  purpose — it  is  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  higher,  more  glorious  state  of  being.  It  is 
our  business  to  fit  ourselves  for  our  transforma¬ 
tion — to  keep  up  the  sacred  fire  which  is  burn¬ 
ing  in  our  hearts,  an^  feed  it  plenteously  with 
fragrant  oils,  that  its  aroma  and  light  may  be 
diffused  through  all  about  us.  Beautiful  to  the 
idealist  is  the  sacred  fire  which  has  burned  for 
ages  in  the  censers  of  the  Persian  magi,  and 
which  a  handful  of  the  “  Children  of  the  Flame  ” 
still  cherish  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Hindostan ! 
That  flame  will  yet  illumine  the  world ;  it  is  the 
divine  fire,  lighted  from  the  torch  of  God,  which 
has  long  been  burning  in  the  hearts  of  men — 
gleaming,  flickering  with  an  unsteady  glow, 
deadened  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  almost  but  not  quite  extinguished. 
Give  air  and  room  to  the  flame,  and  it  will  soon 
fan  itself  into  a  blaze,  the  radiauce  of  which 
shall  iltumine  the  universe.  The  possibility  of 
a  glorious  life  lies  hidden  in  each  human  breast ; 
it  is  the  business  of  each  owner  to  unearth  the 
gem,  and  to  cut  and  polish  it,  that  its  rays  may 
sparkle  in  their  purest  brilliancy. 

The  true  end  of  life  is  self-culture,  progres¬ 
sion,  perfection ;  to  develop,  mature  and  fruc¬ 
tify  the  germs  implanted  in  our  natures.  No 
one  attains  this  end  who  docs  not  do  the  best 
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thing  in  life  that  he  is  capable  of  doing.  Tal¬ 
ents  were  never  given  to  men  that  thej  might 
bury  them  in  a  napkin.  Every  human  being 
has  a  speciality ;  it  is  his  bnsinees  to  improve  it 
He  muy  not  be  an  eagle,  soaring  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  cliffs ;  yet  the  sparrow  gladdens  as  many 
hearts  in  the  vdHey  as  the  eagle  does  in  the 
eyrie.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  human 
being  should  soar ;  but  then  he  must  not  clip 
his  wings.  The  trouble  is,  that  through  indo¬ 
lence  or  diffidence,  we  do  not  try  our  wings ;  or 
if  we  mount  from  .the  ground  we  fear  to  lose 
sight  of  it  lest  some  unknown  sun  may  dissolve 
our  pinions  and  cost  us,  Icarus-like,  from  our 
giddy  hight.  But  no  one  ever  yet  attained  to 
eminence  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  himself  in 
gazing  on  his  goal ;  and  this  conscientiousness 
of  self  is  a  brake  which  will  effectually  sever 
the  strongest  telegraph  wire  ever  yet  attempted 
to  be  laid  to  the  kingdom  of  thought  The  pui> 
pose  must  swallow  up  the  individual,  else  the 
individual  will  swallow  op  the  purpose,  and 
stand  discrowned  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  yet  without  a  pros¬ 
pective  kingdom. 

As  regards  our  special  work  in  life,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  ambition  often  takes  the  place  of  capa¬ 
bility,  and  dazzles  the  unwary  by  glittering 
igM»  fatui.  This  does  not  do  the  world  much 
harm,  for  the  lion’s  skin  must  fit  to  be  worn 
gracefully ;  but  to  the  misguided  victims  it  is  a 
source  of  great  loss,  for  thereby  their  own  work 
in  life  is  left  undone ;  and  no  other  can  do  it  for 
them.  And  nothing  can  be  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  that  we  should  ascertain  what  this 
work  truly  is.  If  we  would  do  this  in  all  in¬ 
tegrity,  we  must  probe  our  own  natures  with  a 
skillful,  unsparing  hand,  seeking  the  limit  of 
onr  highest  cajMcity,  and  when  found,  press 
earnestly  on,  nor  stop  till  we  attain  It,  taking 
care,  meanwhile,  that  we  do  not  overestimate 
our  own  abilities. 

Life  is  larger  than  most  people  think.  Why 
be  ambitions  T  Why  not  work  calmly  and  earn¬ 
estly  toward  the  right  T  We  are  but  sstnds  in 
the  domain  of  time.  We  can  fill,  at  best,  but  a 
small  comer  in  o«ir  century.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  when  it  must  necessarity  be  so 
fleeting.  Yet  the  comer  is  a  part  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  the  general  harmony  that 
it  shpnld  be  well  filled. 

We  lose  sight  of  personal  ambition,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  when  we  look 
upon  the  world  in  a  broad  light.  We  grow  into 
a  nobler  ambition  that  looks  for  its  motive  to  the 
development  of  the  world,  and  straggle  upward 


in  our  chosen  vocation,  forgetful  of  self,  and 
willing  that  the  actor  should  be  forgotten,  so 
that  the  planet  is  rolled  along  by  the  force  of 
our  efforts.  Yet,  if  we  look  narrowly  into  the 
matter,  we  find  that  it  finally  resolves  itself  into 
a  personal  ambition  of  a  nobler  type.  Reason 
teaches  us  that  the  growth  of  the  world  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  growth  of  individuals,  and 
that  self-culture  must  ever  be  the  corner-stone 
of  our  efforts.  Thus  we  work  most  truly  for 
our  century  when  we  work  most  truly  for  our¬ 
selves  ;  cultivating  and  using  our  best  capabili¬ 
ties,  purifying  our  lives  from  every  unworthy 
thought  or  action,  and  letting  our  precepts  al¬ 
ways  follow  our  examples.  While  we  aim  at 
the  reform  of  society,  we  must  begin  the  reform 
in  our  own  hearts ;  while  we  mine  for  the  re-  i 
sources  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  wo  must 
first  explore  the  veins  in  our  own  natures,  and 
while  we  hope  for  the  final  perfect  development 
of  the  human  race,  we  must  remember  that  it 
will  be  delayed  by  just  so  much  as  our  own  is 
neglected.  The  present  is  all  with  which  we 
have  to  do  as  active  agents.  If  we  aspire  to  a 
glorious  future  for  those  who  shall  come  after 
us,  it  must  be  our  noblest  ambition  to  pave  the 
way  for  it  by  pure  lives  and  noble  actions. 

“  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,”  seeking 
earnestly  for  more  light,  act  up  to  your  highest 
convictions  of  justice,  love  your  neighbor  as  / 
yourself,  look  to  no  motive  bnt  the  right,  ac¬ 
cept  no  guide  but  truth,  and  so  shall  yon  attain 
to  the  true  end  of  life.  •  * 


MORALIZING. 

■T  L.  J.  waaow. 

“  W#  ore  all  poor  crooten.” 

[The  Bedott  B|p«n. 

Thx  Widow  Bedott’s  husband,  though  “a 
wonderful  hand  to  nxwalize,”  is  fairly  put 
in  the  shade,  by  a  dozen  persons  whom  one  may 
meet  with  every  day.  His  age  and  failing 
health  may  have  given  greater  cogency  to  his 
sage  refiections  on  human  life ;  bnt  in  number 
and  triteness  they  are  by  no  means  nncqnaled. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  not  his  high 
place  in  the  church  that  can  ascend  infinitely 
higher  in  the  utterance  Of  stale  ethica  Not  a 
few  who  can  find  occasion  to  moralize  where  he, 
poor  man,  must  have  remained  silent  When 
Deacon  Bedott  pronounced  that  sublime  homily, 
“w«  are  all  poor  ertdat,''  he  showed  an  abneg^a- 
tion  of  all  pride  and  ostentation  that  brings  to 
our  minds  the  meek-eplrlted  publican. 

The  time  was  a  Winter  evening,  the  place  his 
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owa  domestifi  hetrlb,  and  hia  only  auditor  was 
“  Silly,”  his  devoted  wife. 

Ah  1  deur  Deacon,  better  to  be  thus  than  be¬ 
come  06  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbala 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  them  who  brawl 
their  morals,  “like  pot-herbs  in  the  street,” 
with  voices  that  do  most  ungraciously  offend 
the  ear?  Should  the  crowd  hearken  with  com¬ 
placency  or  turn  away  in  disgust?  It  should 
do  neither ;  but  only  smile  charitably  on  one  of 
the  shallow  pretenses  of  human  kind.  When 
a  man  whose  business  is  not  to  preach  proves 
himself  over-much  fluent  in  quoting  moral  saws, 
and  savors  his  “  familiar  talk  ”  with  musty  pre¬ 
cepts,  it  may  be  quite  pertinent  to  doubt  if  that 
man  really  is  what  he  labors  to  appear.  Ten  to 
one  he  is  another  Pecksniff  1  For  though  pure 
morality  is  the  chiefest  excellence  of  Christian 
character,  a  mere  habit  of  moralizing  is  too 
often  a  dexterous  foil  to  the  pretending  hypo¬ 
crite.  But  we  choose  to  consider  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  moralize  on  every  possible  pre¬ 
text  as  an  innocent  weakness  or  affectation, 
rather  than  os  a  cunning  screen  to  conceal  our 
real  naturea  It  may  be  born  of  the  most  nn- 
selflsh  motive,  and  oftentimes  shine  forth  as  a 
bright  exponent  of  mao’s  longing  for  the  higher 
life.  Yet,  if  indulged  in  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
its  effect  on  others  may  be  fulsome  rather  than 
salutary.  For  why  need  the  beautiful  teachings 
of  Nature  be  always  reduced  to  a  formal  propo¬ 
sition  ?  How  truly  has  Bryant  told  us  that 

“  She  ipeake  e  Tarioui  Ungue^e 

but  he  who  has  not  the  poet’s  soul  should  not 
translate  it  into  words.  Oh  1  what  stupid  people 
arc  those  who  pin  their  moral  label  on  every 
thing  which  falls  within  the  range  of  their  ob¬ 
servation.  Nothing  capable  of  receiving  an  im¬ 
pression  but  must  become  the  bnllion  of  their 
moral  mint,  and  take  the  stamp  of  its  deep-cut¬ 
ting  die.  Upon  every  Summer  cloud  that,  float¬ 
ing  over  the  blue  sky  dissolves  itself  in  air,  they 
would  emblazon  the  words.  Such  it  lift!  On 
the  seared  and  withered  leaf  of  Autumn  must 
be  printed  the  admonition,  Jf<m,  think  on  thy 
end  t  They  would  not  spare  the  white,  delicate 
scroll  of  the  virgin  lily,  but  trace  on  it  with 
black  ink  the  sentence.  The  ftamen  fade  and  to 
mutt  you  I  About  the  neck  of  every  pretty, 
ro^-cheeked  maid  they  would  hang  a  hnge 
placard,  whereon  might  be  read,  in  large  cap¬ 
itals,  “  Beauty  fadeth.”  Their  theory  would 
seem  to  be,  that  when  each  constituent  part  of 
the  creation  shall  be  tiius  appropriately  labeled 
and  inscribed,  the  millennium  will  no  longer  defer 
its  coming.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  they  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  perfecting  the  experiment 


These  prosy  moralizers  seldom  get  beyond  the 
grave  suggestion  that  man  is  mmrtal — of  a  frail 
and  perishable  nature.  Now,  this  fact  has  been 
so  frequently  demonstrated  daring  the  last  six 
thousand  years,  that,  at  first  thought,  we  should 
hardly  regard  it  as  a  mooted  question.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  press  of  population,  at  the 
present  time,  would  have  been  rather  suffocating ; 
there  could  have  been  no  room  spared  for  parks 
and  commons. 

Things  Isright  and  beautiful  were  given  man 
to  endear  him  to  life,  and  not  as  a  primary  ob¬ 
ject  to  overcloud  his  mind  with  an  ever  present 
idea  of  death.  But,  thanks  to  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  well,  whatever  is  most  fair  and  lovely 
in  nature,  is  as  a  cheerful  ray  to  gloomy 
thoughts  that  mantle  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
“  Glide* 

Into  hi*  darker  inaaingi  with  a  miid 

And  healing  ejmpathy  that  *teal*  awaj 

Their  abarpneaa  ere  he  i*  awar*.” 

Still,  in  all  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Divine 
Artist,  some  see  symbols  only  of  their  mortality. 
Fie  I  on  such  moralizers;  they  know  not  the 
higher  language  of  thoughts  that  cannot  speak. 

But  by  far  the  most  obtrumve  peddlers  of  this 
ethical  cant  are  those  readers  and  writers  who 
labor  so  perseveringly  to  give  “  moral  tone  ”  to 
onr  literature.  They  seem  to  admit  of  no  neu¬ 
tral  ground  between  what  is  eminently  moral 
and  that  which  is  positively  vicious.  Every 
sketch,  tale  or  story  must  be,  written  for  some 
gpreat  purpose,  vis. :  nothing  short  of  teaching 
us  how  to  live  and  die,  to  better  the  condition 
of  humanity,  and,  perhaps,  to  regenerate  the 
world.  No  inferior  purpose  should  tempt  an 
author  to  bis  pen.  To  be  sure,  each  and  all  of 
these  would  furnish  him  with  a  most  worthy 
motive,  but  they  by  no  means  circumscribe  the 
broad  field  of  literary  endeavor.  The  finest 
productions  of  the  poets  are,  not  unfrcquently, 
mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  having  no  other 
moral  tendency  than  to  satisfy  the  sonl’s  desire 
for  what  is  most  perfect  and  beautiful  Then, 
again,  how  many  delightful  authors  have  been 
content  to  make  lips,  compressed  with  care,  relax 
into  a  smile — to  coin  their  brains  for  quaint 
conceits  and  laugb-provoking  pons  that  are  wont, 
when  told,  “  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar.”  Oh, 
genial,  cbeerfnl-minded  Hood  I  thy  resistless  wit 
I  relieves  soany  a  melancholy  boor  I  And  thon, 

^  meek,  sweet-tempered,  balmy-wmded  Lamb  I 
;  thy  qniet  hnmor  still  proves  a  gpracions  unction 
to  the  chafed,  smarting  spirit  that  seeks  tira 
;  solace  of  thy  soothing  pagel  Yet,  there  are 
'  those  who  would  proscribe  ye  both  for  lack,  for¬ 
sooth,  of  moral  aim  and  purpose  adequate  1 
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MuBt  a  truthful  romance  that  pictures  real 
life,  with  all  its  incidents,  trials  and  afflictions, 
that  exhibits  vice  punished  and  virtue  rewarded, 
be  denounced  because  it  teaches  no  useful  les¬ 
son?  Very  obtuse  must  be  the  moral  perception 
that  gleans  no  instruction  from  all  this  1  Per¬ 
sons  thus  unfortunate  should  confine  themselves 
to  ^<)op’s  Fables,  which  are  all  accompanied 
with  a  carefully  stated  moral.  Because  Dick¬ 
ens  and  Thackeray  are  not  social  reformers,  to 
nomint,  they  fancy  their  morals  can  be  of  no 
benefit  to  society.  They  can  discover  no  high 
purpose  in  an  author,  unless  it  is  suggested  by 
the  name  of  his  story,  or  declared  in  the  preface 
of  his  volume. 

To  them,  a  moral  must  be  administered  la¬ 
beled  and  apportioned  like  a  sick  man’s  powders, 
and  if  taken  in  solution  they  would  never  feel 
themselves  the  better.  Albeit,  it  is  wiser,  much 
wiser  to  lecture  a  man  by  exhibiting  him  in  the 
character  of  a  cunningly-wrought  fiction  than  to 
provoke  bis  resentment  by  telling  him  bluntly 
of  his  faults. 

Still,  stupidity  will  continue  to  moralize  with 
its  accustomed  dullness,  while  genius  strives  to 
present  a  moral  in  such  attractive  guise  that  it 
will  be  accepted.  The  first  would  fain  have  all 
the  walks  in  the  garden  of  literature  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  lay  out  the  flower-beds 
and  grass-plots  in  geometric  shapes,  and  prune 
hedges  with  most  painful  precision ;  the  latter, 
save  uprooting,  now  and  then,  a  noxious  weed, 
would  have  it  grow  in  wild,  luxuriant  verdure, 
beautiful  in  variety  and  want  of  method.  Let 
us  hope  that,  if  stupidity  will  insist  on  staying 
in  this  garden,  he  confine  his  labors  to  that  part 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sim¬ 
ples  and  esculent  roots. 


MY  WESTERN  ESTATE. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  West¬ 
ern  estate. 

How  do  I  happen  to  have  an  estate  at  the 
West?  The  question  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I 
proceed  to  answer  it 

About  a  year  ago,  my  good  Aunt  Deborah — 
bless  her  generous  soul  I — being  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaving  the  world,  bequeathed  me  in  her 
will  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

“  Let  that  serve  as  a  nest-egg,”  recommended 
one  of  my  prudential  friends ;  “  your  salary  is 
quite  sufiicient  to  support  you.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  well  invested,  so 
that  by  the  time  you  have  occasion  to  use  it, 
instead  of  a  paltry  fivo  hundred  dollars,  yon 
will  have  twice  or  thrice  the  sum.” 


This  advice  seemed  to  me  sensible.  I  had  no 
present  use  for  the  money,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  exhilarating  in  the  idea  of  bein  capital¬ 
ist — with  money  to  invest 

My  friends  were  very  kind  in  the  matter. 
Not  less  than  twenty-five,  at  the  smallest  calcu¬ 
lation,  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  money  for 
me,  and  pay  legai  interest  But,  after  all,  at 
six  per  cent,  or  even  eight,  some  years  must 
elapse  before  my  money  would  even  doable.  I 
accordingly  thanked  my  friends  for  their  con¬ 
siderate  kindness,  but  told  them  I  had  other 
views — that  I  regretted  exceedingly  not  being 
able  to  avail  myself  of  their  generous  proposals, 
as  under  other  circumstances  I  should  promptly 
have  done.  When  pressed  upon  the  subject  of 
my  plans,  I  maintained  a  discreet  silence — for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  were  not  as  yet 
defined  in  my  own  mind.  I  was  waiting,  like 
Micawber,  for  “  something  to  turn  up.” 

Something  did  turn  up. 

One  morning,  on  entering  my  place  of  busi- 
ness,  I  found  waiting  for  me  a  slick  personage, 
with  sharp,  restless  eyes. 

“  Mr.  Flint?”  he  inquired. 

“  That  is  my  name.” 

“  And  mine  is  Lynx.  I  am  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Sir,”  and  he  grasped  my 
hand  with  unexpected  fervor. 

“Thank  you,”  I  replied,  in  some  little  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  cordiality  from  a  stranger. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  about  the 
weather,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  not 
particularly  original,  Mr.  Lynx  remarked :  “  I 
am  told,  Mr.  Flint,  that  you  have  some  money 
which  you  are  desirous  of  investing.” 

“  But  a  small  amount,”  I  answered,  modestly. 

“It  is  precisely  these' small  sums  which  so 
often  serve  as  the  foundation  of  large  fortunes,” 
returned  Mr.  Lynx,  with  animation. 

“  But,  really,  five  hundred  dollars — ”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  desirous  of  drawing  out  my  visitor. 

“  Five  hundred  dollars.  Sir  1  Think  of  Whit¬ 
tington  and  his  venture.  What  is  a  cat  to  five 
hundred  dollars?  And  yet  we  are  told.  Sir, 
that  he  made  a  colossal  fortune,  and  even  be¬ 
came  Lord  Mayor  of  London.” 

“  I  always  regarded  that  story  as  apocryphal,” 
said  I,  smiling. 

“Possibly  it  maybe  so.  But  what  of  that? 
Is  it  not  the  illustration  of  a  great  principle  ? 
Since  you  object  to  this  illustration,  however, 
let  me  give  yon  another  which  came  under  ray 
own  observation :  A  friend  of  mine  had  two 
hundred  dollars — a  mere  bagatelle.  He  came 
to  me  and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  mode  of 
investment.  I  gave  it  What  is  the  result? 
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Two  years  have  paaeed.  and  he  is  worth  to-day 
twenty  thousand  dollars— all  through  a  lucky 
investment.” 

"  Indeed,”  said  I,  pricking  np  my  ears,  and 
considering  that  at  that  rate  my  five  hundred  i 
dollars  would  have  become  fifty  thousand. 

"  May  I  inquire  how  the  money  was  invested  to 
produce  such  a  return  T” 

“  Certainly ;  I  was  about  to  tell  yon.  With 
the  two  hundred  dollars,  I  purchased  for  him  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  in  one  of  our  Western 
towns.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  their  as¬ 
tonishing  growth.  This  land  was  centrally  lo¬ 
cated,  and  was  required  for  building  Tots.  It 
rose  in  value  astonishingly,  and  my  friend  made 
a  snug  little  fortune,  as  I  have  said.” 

My  imagination  was  fired  at  once.  No  more 
chance  of  letting  out  my  money  at  a  paltry  sue 
per  cent,  when  such  golden  harvests  were  to  be 
had  for  the  gathering. 

I  suppose,”  said  I,  hesitatingly,  “  that  such 
opportunities  are  of  rare  occurrence.” 

“  Rare  occurrence,  my  dear  Sir?  Not  at  all. 

I  admit  that  it  requires  tact  and  judgment  to 
make  choice  of  such  as  are  most  eligible.  Of 
course,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  business  has 
great  advantages.” 

“  But  I  am  not” 

“  Certainly  not  Permit  me  to  say,  however, 
that  I  am,  and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
you  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  fact,  I  devote 
the  chief  part  of  my  time  to  an  agency  of  this 
description,  and  I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  have  placed  more  than  one 
young  man  of  small  means  on  the  road  to  for¬ 
tune.” 

I  began  to  have  a  high  i(i^a  of  the  abilities 
and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lynx,  which  was  not 
materially  diminished  when  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  certain 
commission — say  ten  per  cent — for  effecting  an 
investment 

“  Have  you  any  favorable  chances  for  invest¬ 
ment  now  on  hand?”  I  inquired,  with  some 
anxiety. 

“  Tempting,  Sir,  tempting,”  was  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Lynx.  “  I  have  some  lots  in  Constantinople.” 

■<  Constantinople  I”  I  repeated,  in  some  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  only  associations  which  the  name 
recalled  were  of  a  certain  city  lying  between 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorua  Of 
coarse,  Mr.  Lynx  could  not  mean  that,  or  if  he 
did,  I  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  Turks  to 
venture  my  money  there.  My  doubt  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  further  remarks  of  Mr.  Lynx. 

“Constantinople  is  a  town  in  Minnesota, 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  in  the  course  of  ten 


years  will  contain  twently-five  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants.” 

“  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  it” 

“  That  is  not  surprising.  Thirty  years  dace 
Chicago  was  a  mere  trading-post  amid  the  wig¬ 
wams  of  the  Indiana  Now  it  bids  fair  to  rival 
our  largest  Eastern  citiea  I  might  point  you 
to  many  other  examples,  but  it  is  necdlesa 
You,  Sir,  do  not  need  to  be  informed  of  the  al¬ 
most  magical  growth  of  our  Western  towns  and 
citiea  Never  was  a  truer  stanza  penned  than 
this,  by  Bishop  Berkely ; 

‘  Wutward  the  ooarae  of  empire  take*  iU  way  ( 

The  four  Brat  acta  alreadjr  paat, 

The  fifth  shall  eloee  the  drama  with  the  dar — 

TIme’a  oobleat  oflapring  ia  ita  laat.’ 

Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  it.” 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  ventured  to 
inquire  more  particularly  respecting  the  town 
of  Constantinople. 

“  Fortunately,”  replied  Mr.  Lynx,  “  I  have  a 
plan  of  the  town  in  my  pocket” 

He  drew  out  a  large  sheet  containing  the  plan 
of  a  town  regularly  laid  out  into  streets,  lots, 
etc.,  with  here  and  there  a  public  building  in¬ 
dicated. 

“  There,”  said  he,  indicating  the  central  part 
with  his  finger,  “  are  two  churches— Methodist 
and  Baptist,  and  it  is  proposed  offer  the  lot 
contiguous  to  the  Congregationalists,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  erecting  a  handsome  church  edifice 
upon  it.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  some  ten 
acres  are  reserved,  as  you  perceive,  for  a  public 
park.  This  is  a  thing  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  laying  out  a  town.” 

I  looked  out  of  my  office  window  upon  the 
brick  wall  opposite,  and  cordially  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lytuc  in  this  remark. 

“  This  little  black  mark,”  he  continued,  “  in¬ 
dicates  the  Bank.  Near  by  is  the  Constantino¬ 
ple  Hotel  Those  little  dots  stand  for  work¬ 
shops  of  various  kinds.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to 
say  that  the  name  proposed  for  the  lot  set  apart 
for  public  purposes  is  Hyde  Park.” 

“  Isn’t  that  rather  an  impodng  name  for  a 
village  common?”  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

“Well,  perhaps  so,”  said  Mr.  Lynx,  hesi¬ 
tatingly  ;  “  but  our  principle  is  to  take  good 
names  wherever  we  can  find  them.  For  that 
reason,  knowing  that  the  place  was  destined 
some  day  to  become  a  large  one,  we  gave  it  a 
high-sounding  name.  Years  hence  (of  course,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time),  I  believe,  the 
Constantinople  of  the  Eastern  continent  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance  by  Ae  side  of  that 
in  our  Western  world.” 

“  You  ore  sanguine,  Mr.  Lynx.” 
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“  And  yoa  would  be,  also,  Mr.  Flint,  were  you 
aware  of  the  immense  natural  advantages  of  this 
promising  town.” 

I  need  not  detail  the  conversation  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Lynx  fell  not  upon  stony  (albeit  upon 
Flint-y)  ground.  Within  an  hour  I  was  the 
legal  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  uxty  acres 
situated  in  Constantinople.  Forty  acres  were  in 
the  center  of  the  town — the  remainder  on  the 
outskirts.  These,  together  with  the  commission 
paid  to  Mr.  Lynx,  just  swallowed  up  my  aunt’s 
bequest. 

When  I  walked  home,  it  was  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  I  was  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

“  In  two  or  three  years,  at  most,”  I  reflected, 
“  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  my  land  for  such  a  sum 
as,  with  ray  moderate  desires,  will  place  me 
above  the  world.  I  shall  at  once  resign  my  sit¬ 
uation,  build  a  cottage  ornde  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  North  River,  and,  being  then  quite 
able  to  give  her  a  competent  support,  I  shall  of¬ 
fer  myself  to  the  adorable  Eliza.” 

The  prospect  was  an  agreeable  one— decidedly 
so,  and  I  could  not  avoid  wishing  that  my  for¬ 
tune  were  already  mode.  However,  two  years 
would  pass  rapidly,  and  then  my  castle  in  the 
air  might  assume  a  more  substantial  form.  I 
did  not  acquaint  my  friends  with  the  precise 
nature  of  my  investment,  but  intimated,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  that  I  hod  made  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fortunate  disposal  of  it  Naturally,  their 
curiosity  was  excited,  but,  as  I  intended  by  and 
by  to  surprise  them,  I  was  proof  against  their 
inquiries. 


Some  weeks  since,  having  a  brief  respite  from 
bosiness,  I  prepared,  as  usual,  to  take  a  Summer 
trip.  Where  should  I  go  T  To  Saratoga,  New¬ 
port,  Nahant  T 

This  question  was  propounded  by  my  friends. 

“  I  shall  go  to  neither  of  these  places,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“  You  go  to  the  White  Mountain?,  then,  or  to 
Niagara?” 

“  Still  wrong.” 

“  Where,  then,  are  you  going?” 

“  To  Constantinople,”  I  replied,  firmly. 

My  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
amazement,  and,  I  believe,  had  serious  doubts 
as  to  my  sanity,  until  I  assured  them  that  I  did 
not  mean  the  ancient  Byzantium,  but  a  flourish¬ 
ing  town  in  Minnesota.  They  manifested  con¬ 
siderable  surpriae  at  the  singularity  of  my  taste. 
I  gave  no  explanations,  reserving  those  to  a 
future  time. 


Traveling  in  cars  and  steamboats  I  found 
somewhat  fatiguing.  I  employed  the  leisure 
which  it  afforded  in  studying  the  plan  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  of  which  Mr.  Lynx  had  obligingly 
given  me  a  copy.  I  indulged  in  conjectures  as 
to  the  probable  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  picture  which  my  fancy  painted  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  a  town  of  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  with  churches,  schools,  stores, 
workshops,  a  beautiful  park,  neatly  fenced,  and 
a  bank ;  in  fine,  just  such  a  town  as  we  often  see 
in  New  England,  with  a  general  air  of  thrift 
and  prosperity  pervading  it.  There  might  be  a 
newspaper,  for  aught  I  knew,  in  which  case  I 
was  determined  to  put  down  my  name  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber  at  once.  This  would  be  no  more  than 
my  duty  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  my  jour¬ 
ney.  Traveling,  nowadays,  is  reduced  to  the 
most  commonplace  thing  in  the  world,  unless, 
indeed,  the  monotony  is  broken  by  a  steamboat 
explosion  or  railroad  accident,  such  as  the  enters 
prising  managers  frequently  favor  us  with. 

The  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  suppose  me 
within  twelve  miles  of  my  destination.  I  pa.ssed 
the  night  in  a  miserable  little  hamlet  of  some 
dozen  houses,  of  the  rudest  possible  architecture. 
The  hotel  was  built  of  logs,  and  the  fare  and 
accommodations  were  equally  indifferent 
“  Never  mind,”  thought  I,  “  we  shall  find  a 
different  state  of  affairs  at  Constantinople.” 

So  I  did,  but  I  will  not  anticipate. 

After  spending  the  night  in  battling  with 
musketoes,  and  another  class  of  insects,  bearing 
a  very  plebeian  name,  which  I  do  not  care  to 
repeat,  I  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  instituted 
inquiries  as  to  th#  practicability  of  procuring  a 
conveyance  to  Constantinople. 

“Is  there  no  stage  that  goes  there?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

The  landlord  laughed,  quite  unnecessarily  as 
I  thonght,  and  assured  me  that  there  was  not 
“You  want  to  go  there,  I  reckon?”  he  said. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “work’s  rather  drivin’  jest 
at  present,  but  If  you’re  a  mind  to  pay  me.  I’ll 
harness  up  and  take  yon  over  myself.” 

The  price  was  finally  fixed  at  three  dollars, 
which  a  slight  hint  induced  me  to  oSbr  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way.  The  road,  if  it 
;  deserved  the  name,  which  I  seriously  question, 

I  was  the  most  wretched  with  which  I  ever  made 
j  acquaintance.  Occasionally,  one  side  of  the  ve- 
i  hide  was  raised  high  in  the  air,  while  passing 
over  a  stump,  which  I  am  obliged  to  say  always 
I  disturbed  my  equilibrium  very  considerably. 
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Onoc  it  was  lifted  so  high  as  to.produce  aa  over^ 
turn.  My  companion,  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 


t 


biiity.  1  have  only  to  add  that  my  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  are  in  the  market,  and  that  any 


pecting  such  a  catastrophe,  adroitly  leaped  to  one  who  feels  disposed  may  purchase  them  on 
one  side.  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  contriving  to .  easy  terms.  Apply  to  Gregory  Flint,  any  day^ 


fall  with  my  shoulder  under  the  wheel,  and 
bruising  it  very  uncomfortably. 

After  riding  some  four  hours,  and  finding  to 
my  surprise  that  the  road  continued  as  wild  as 
ever,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  we  were  pretty 


:  between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M. 

I  ^  _ 
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nesu:  Constantinople.  chaftkb  i. 

«  We’re  in  it,”  was  the  reply.  {  It  was  night — night  in  September— a  night  in 

“  In  it  1”  I  exclaimed,  in  unbounded  astonish-  the  Gulf  1  Night  is  ever  beautiful — beautiful 


ment ;  “  in  the  outskirts,  I  suppose  you  mean.”  I  even  in  the  cold,  dark  North,  but  doubly  so  at 
“  No  I  don’t.  There  is  the  village.”  j  the  South.  Perhaps,  nowhere  else  in  the  world 

Following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  my  at- '  are  its  beauties  so  resplendently  displayed  aa 
tention  was  drawn  to  three  miserable  log-houses ; '  among  the  many  groups  of  lovely  islands  that 
in  front  of  one  a  pig  was  rooting  very  com-  lie  clusteringly  in  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
posedly.  Florida. 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake,”  said  I,  hur-  To  one  of  these  groups,  or  rather  to  the  prin- 

riedly.  *'  Constantinople  is  a  large  town,  with  cipal  island  thereof,  we  now  widi  to  direct  the 

churches,  schools,  a  bank — ”  attention  of  the  reader.  Softly  fell  the  mild. 

My  companion  absolutely  shouted  with  laugh-  tropieal  moonlight  upon  the  lofty  outlines  of 
ter.  the  island,  which,  towering  proudly  up  among 

“  You  see  ’em  all  before  you,”  he  said,  its  tiny  neighbors,  like  some  old  feudal  castle 
“  Them  log-houses  is  all  the  churches,  school-  over  the  more  unpretending  cotter’s  hamlet,  re¬ 
houses  and  banks  you’ll  find  in  Constantinople,  fleeted  from  its  glittering  aides  all  the  objects 
So  you  got  took  in  with  the  rest  I  reckon  you  presented  by  the  silvery  moon  and  its  nightly 
own  land  in  town,  don’t  you  7”  rival,  the  clear,  placid  sea.  It  was  indeed  a 

“  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,”  I  replied,  lovely  scene — a  scene  such  as  seldom  meets  the 

with  a  crest-fallen  air.  eye  of  the  lone  voyager  in  any  clime,  and  never 

“  Well,  you’ll  find  it  one  half  swamp  and  eave  in  the  sunny  South, 

t’other  half  forest,  as  nigh  os  I  can  make  out  Few  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  fairy  isle. 

You’re  the  seventeenth  man  I’ve  brought  out ,  yet  Nature  had  been  bountiful,  and  upon  them 


here  this  Summer  to  look  at  this  land  ;  but  they  j  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts  with  no  unspar- 


was  pretty  much  all  disappointed  in  the  looks  of  |  ing  hand,  and  poured  her  richest  favors  around 
the  place.  IIow  much  did  you  pay  for  your  I  in  a  shower  of  unfailing  profusion.  Here  wealth 
land  7”  I  and  contentment  abounded,  and  they  were 

“  Five  hundred  dollars,”  I  replied,  mournfully,  happy. 

“  If  you  can  get  five  hundred  cents  for  it,”  Like  a  fairy  vail,  the  silvery  moonlight  lay 
was  the  encouraging  reply,  “  I'd  advise  you  to  on  hill  and  valley — 
take  it  The  land  an’t  good  for  nothing — that’s  •<  But,  woe  U  me,  how  poor  and  fr«n 

a  fact.  Would  you  like  to  stay  and  look  round  l»  bwuity  h»  t‘»  laireit  tom—" 

a  little  7”  for  on  the  evening  in  question,  though  all 

“  I  think  we’ll  turn  back,”  said  I,  uncomfort-  seemed  serene,  and  fair,  and  still — though  no 
ably.  cloud  of  black,  portentous  woe  lowered  o’er  the 

We  did  turn  back.  I  turned  one  lost,  linger-  lovely  isle,  and  no  thought  of  impending  evil 
ing,  backward  glance  upon  the  log-huts,  with  intruded  on  the  minds  of  its  gay,  light-hearted 
their  background  of  forest  and  neighboring  inhabitants  to  mar  their  festivities,  yet  the 
swamp,  and  as  I  did  so,  fervently  invoked  a  demon  of  war  was  hovering  around  them,  and 
Scotch  blessing  upon  the  plausible  Mr.  Lynx.  If  they  were  soon  to  feel  all  the  horrors  that  can 
ever  I  meet  him,  I  shall — find  my  Christianity  be  inflicted  by  men  actuated  by  the  unholy  love 


put  to  a  severe  test.  t  of  gold,  the  deep-settled  hatred  for  the  human 


I  have  recently  rctumed  from  my  journey,  kind,  or  the  fiendish  desire  for  revenge, 
with  my  day-dreams  most  effectually  dispelled.  The  twilight  deepened,  the  stilly  night  came 
I  am  quite  as  far  from  marrying  Eliza  aa  ever,  on,  and  one  by  one  the  glorious  stars  shone 
The  revenues  of  my  Western  estate  will  scarcely  forth  illuminating  the  dark  bine  sea  beneath 
justify  me  in  assuming  so  expensive  a  responsi-  until  it  seemed  a  mirrored  heaven,  while  the 
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matcblesH  moonlight  grew  deeper  and  brighter 
as  the  night  grew  old.  It  waa  a  night  for  a 
poet  or  a  lover,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  many 
such  might  have  been  found  musing  and  son- 
meteering  beneath  its  sparkling  canopj.  Every 
man,  some  time  in  his  life,  has  been  one  or  the 
other ;  and  when  a  man  becomes  one,  the  other, 
or  at  least  the  attempt  at  it,  almost  invariably 
follows.  The  poet  who’  has  never  been  in  love, 
or  even  who  was  ever  out  of  it,  were  a  natural 
curiosity  worthy  of  Bamum’s  Museum ;  and  I 
will  venture  the  assertion  that  never  yet  lived  a 
man  in  love  who  did  not,  when  in  his  lunatic 
state,  attempt  to  perpetrate  rhyme.  But  let  it 
pass. 

Close  in  to  the  wall-like  shores  of  the  island, 
safely  moored  and  almost  hidden  from  view  in  a 
narrow  cove,  yet  partially  revealed  in  the  mel¬ 
low  moonlight,  lay  a  small  and  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  craft.  This  vessel  was  not  of  more  than 
sixty  tuns  burden,  yet  carried  three  tall,  rakish 
masts,  and,  for  a  craft  of  her  size,  spread  an 
enormous  amount  of  canvas.  Now,  however, 
the  sails  hung  idly  from  the  yards,  lazily  flap¬ 
ping  to  and  fro  with  the  gently  undulating 
motion  of  the  fairy  little  ship  caused  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sea,  for  within  the  cove  not  a 
breath  of  air  could  reach  them,  though  without, 
the  broad  expanse  of  water  was  slightly  moved 
by  a  light,  steady  breeze.  Her  hull  was  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  dim  light,'  for  the  wild,  ovei^ 
hanging  rocks  cast  down  their  deep  shadows 
upon  the  spot ;  but  a  close  observer  might  have 
seen  that  it  was  symmetrically  built,  with  an 
eye  to  strength  and  speed,  while  two  or  three 
open  port-holes  on  cither  side,  and  the  long, 
heavy  gun  in  her  bows,  told  full  well  her  mar¬ 
tial  character.  Above  deck,  she  was  carefully 
and  regularly  rigged,  and  the  graceful  rake  of 
her  slender,  tapering  spars,  the  lightness  and 
minuteness  of  flnish  in  all  her  arrangements, 
gave  her  an  air  of  singular  boldness  and  beauty. 
Idly  the  huge  sails  swung  to  and  fro  as  the  fairy 
ship  rocked  with  the  motion  of  the  sea,  and  the 
consequent  rattling  of  the  blocks  apd  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  cordage  alone  interrupted  the  still¬ 
ness. 

A  single  form  only  was  visible  on  the  deck, 
slowly  pacing  back  and  forth :  it  was  the  officer 
of  the  watch.  Ever  and  anon,  he  cast  his  eye 
searchingly  and  eagerly  over  the  blue  expanse 
of  sea,  and  so  long  and  close  was  the  gaze  that 
not  a  single  object  within  the  range  of  ^vision 
could  have  escaped  his  mght;  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  night-glass,  with  which  he  also  occasion¬ 
ally  swept  the  horizon,  but  each  time  lowering 
it  with  an  evident  look  of  disappointment 


Just  then  two  men,  dressed  in  a  beautiful  uni¬ 
form  of  green,  appeared  from  the  little  cabin, 
and  approached  the  officer.  They  were  both 
young,  and  could  our  lady  readers  have  seen 
them  they  would  doubtless  hare  pronounced 
them  beautifuL 

“  Ricardo,”  said  one  of  them  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  his  voice  rang  out  on  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night  air  with  the  clearness  of  a  bell, 
“  Ricardo,  has  it  yet  appeared  T” 

“  No,  Captain,”  replied  the  other,  and  again 
his  gaze  was  flxed  on  the  sea. 

The  two  officers  passed  on  in  silence,  and 
seated  themselves  on  a  gun  near  by. 

“  Captain  Paul,”  said  the  companion  of  him 
who  had  first  spoken,  “  last  eve  you  promised 
that  I  should  soon  hear  the  story  of  your  life. 
If  that  promise  be  not  forgotten,  what  more 
fitting  than  the  present  time  for  you  to  speak 
and  I  to  listen  ?” 

“  Nay,  ^VillIam,”  said  the  commander,  sadly, 
“  the  tale  is  a  long  one,  and  we  know  not  at 
what  moment  we  may  be  interrupted  ;  but,”  he 
added,  after  musing  a  moment  in  silence,  “if 
you  wish  it,  and  our  time  suffice,  I  will  narrate 
to  you  a  tale  of  wrong  such  as  you  have  seldom 
heard.” 

“  Ah,  well,  e’en  a  tale  of  wrong  will  serve  to 
beguile  the  weary  hours  until  the  proud  Briton 
shall  heave  in  sight ;  but.  Captain,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  conceive  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  fall 
in  with  this  man-of-war,  which,  in  a  fair  fight 
can,  with  a  single  broadside,  blow  us  out  of 
water.” 

“  Listen,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  half  sternly, 
half  sadly,  “  and  you  shall  soon  know.  Long, 
long  years  ago,  ere  the  germ  of  liberty  was 
planted  in  the  great  Republic  of  the  West, 
while  it  was  yet  under  the  praUditn  and  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain — of  that  Britain  against  whom 
tr«  have  BO  long  and  fiercely  warred — dwelt  an 
old,  gray-heoded  man,  on  the  picturesque  banks 
of  the  Delaware.  Charles  Austin  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  a  Highland  regiment,  and  for  many 
years  had  served  in  America ;  he  hod  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bloody  wars  of 
1754  and  ’63 ;  had  fought  with  the  heroic  Wolf, 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  finally  fell  des¬ 
perately  wounded  in  almost  the  last  battle  of 
the  war.  He  then  retired  from  the  army  on  an 
unlimited  furlough  and  half  pay,  intending  to 
settle  in  the  new  country,  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  consider  os  his  home.  He  accordingly 
hastened  to  Philadelphia,  where,  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war,  he  had  left  his  wife  and  only 
child,  a  daughter  then  some  twelve  years  of  age. 

“  Eagerly  did  the  old  man  hasten  forward  to 


I 
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the  goal  of  his  hopes,  already  with  pleasure  but  too  welL  I  will  not  now  recount  the  many 
anticipating  the  congratulations  of  those  dear  artifices  he  used  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  fell  pnr- 
ones  from  whom  be  was  no  more  to  be  parted  pose.  I  wUl  not  dwell  upon  the  borrible  details ; 
save  in  death ;  but  when  once  arrired,  when  ^  the  friend  of  her  father  was  her  friend — honoied, 
once  his  portal  had  been  crossed,  the  scene  was  ^  trusted,  valued,  loved — and  beneath  his  arts 
changed — oh,  how  changed  I  That  old  man’s  ^  she  fell.  She  lived  not  long  after  the  return  of 
usual  light-hearted  gayety  was  fled — fled  for-  her  father ;  grief,  and  guilt,  and  shame  soon 
ever!  j  hurried  her  to  the  grave.  And  yet,  fond,  lov- 

"  He  laughed  not,  talked  not,  smiled  not,  ‘  for  ^  ing,  erring  woman  as  she  was,  she  died  breath- 
grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart,’  and  was  ‘  bringing  ing  a  prayer  for  her  seducer,  whom  she  had 


down  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.’ 
Oh,  how  he  wept  then,  that  stern  old  soldier — 
that  he,  too,  had  not  perished  gloriously  in  the 
fight  when  many  a  gallant  comrade  had  fallen 


already  forgiven. 

“  Not  so  the  father. 

“  It  was  midnight,  and  that  old,  gray-beaded, 
stricken,  sleepless  man  was  snpporting  the  dying 


in  death.  He  returned  to  his  home  to  find  its ;  form  of  his  weak,  erring  child  in  his  now  de¬ 
altar  desolate ;  the  wife  of  his  bosom  dead, :  crepit  arms.  Though  she  had  added  bittemees 
killed  by  grief ;  his  daughter — that  daughter  on  |  to  the  already  bitter  cup  of  his  life — thou^  die 
whom  he  bod  lavished  all,  and  more  than  all  of  bad  shrouded  his  future  in  utter  darkness  of 
a  parent’s  care  and  love — worse  than  dead,  dis-  sorrow,  and  had  brought  on  his  aged  mind  an 
honored, '  a  branded  thing  of  guilt  and  shame.’  overpowering,  crushing  weight  of  grief — yetdhe 

“  How  sharply  the  bitter  barb  entered  the  old  i  was  forgiven,  wholly,  freely  forgiven  ;  and  as 
man’s  heart !  But  he  lived — yes,  strange  as  it !  his  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  fell  upon  her  and  her 
may  seem,  lived  on  ;  lived  to  educate  her  child 
for  BEVEKOE  I 

“  He  was  himself  powerless :  the  betrayer  of 
his  child  was  bis  colonel  I 

“  A  gay,  dashing  young  nobleman  was  Lord 
Mamloy,  and  in  order  to  restrain  him  from  the 
many  excesses  he  was  daiiy  committing,  his  rel¬ 
atives  had,  although  he  was  then  a  mere  boy, 
procured  him  a  regiment,  and  sent  him  off  to 
the  wilds  of  America,  hoping  that,  in  the  New 
World,  the  necessary  privations  of  a  military 
life  would  effectually  cure  him  of  his  many  evil 
propensities.  Vain  hope  I  Lord  Marnley’s  con- 


unconscious  infant,  his  heart  overflowed,  and  be 
wept  aloud. 

“  ‘  Father,  do  not  weep  so,’  exclaimed  the  faint 
voice  of  the  frail  dying  one;  ‘I  am  all  un¬ 
worthy  of  your  love,  and  it  is  better  that  I  die 
now  than  to  live.’ 

“  The  soldier  answered  not,  but  the  great  tears 
burst  forth  afresh. 

“  *  Press  me  to  your  heart,  father— press  me  to 
your  heart  1’  she  cried,  with  sudden  energy ; 
‘  I  am  dying  now  I’ 

“  Closely  did  be  twine  his  arms  around  the  still 
loved  one— closely  did  he  press  her  to  his  ago- 


stitutional  tendencies  were  all  toward  licentious  j  nized  heart ;  and,  sternly  stilling  the  wild  throb- 
pleasures,  and  three  or  four  years  of  compelled  ^  hing  in  his  bosom,  he  listened  to  her  last,  low- 
abstemiousness  but  added  tenfold  to  the  fierce-  whispered  words : 

ness  of  his  nnboly  passions.  Nevertheless,  he !  “  ‘  Father,  to  thee  I  confide  ray  child ;  let  km 

was  a  brave  officer,  and  fought  right  gallantly  |  be  to  thee  what  I  should  have  been.’ 


until  the  ill-advised  and  murderous  attack  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  made  by  the  British  army 
under  General  Abercrombie.  In  this  unfortun¬ 
ate  affair,  as  you  well  know,  the  British,  al¬ 
though  quadruple  the  number  of  the  French 
troops,  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  French  loss  was  less  than  fifty.  Among 
those  badly  wounded  was  young  Mamley,  and, 
as  the  rigor  of  that  Northern  climate  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  retard  his  recovery,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
Journey,  he  was  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  ser^ 
geant  to  his  family,  he  saw  the  lovely  Marion 
Austin,  and,  fiend-like,  determined  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  ruin.  In  this  he  unhappily  succeeded 
VoL.  V— 40. 


“  She  sank  back,  and — be  laid  her  lifeless  form 
upon  the  bed. 

“  Calmly  did  the  old  man  bear  himself  in^his 
terrible  bereavement.  The  funeral  over,  he 
took  with  film  bis  grandchild,  and  sought  a 
home  on  the  Delaware.” 

“  Sail  hot”  sung  out  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

That  startling  cry,  ever  a  signal  of  excite¬ 
ment  to  a  seaman,  created  no  little  commotion 
on  the  deck  of  the  strange  crafL  Scores  of  men, 
hitherto  unobserved,  sprang  from  their  resting 
places  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  bulwarks,  or 
hastened  up  from  below ;  and  deep  bustle  and 
confuuon  succeeded  the  late  orderly  silence,  till 
the  clear  voice  of  the  captain  rang  oat  abovs 
the  din  and  noise,  and  in  a  moment  ^  was 
hushed  and  stiU. 
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“  Where  away  7”  he  shouted  to  the  man  who 
had  hastened  to  the  mast-head. 

“  Directly  seaward,  Sir — bearing  up  under  a 
heavy  press  of  saiL” 

“  What  does  she  look  like  7” 

“I  cannot  make  her  out,  Sir  ;  she  is  but  just 
within  sight.” 

“  Daveux,  take  the  helm.  Now,  men,  make 
all  ready  to  sail.  Heave  up  the  anchor — lively, 
boys,  lively.  Haul  aft  the  lee  braces !  Shove 
her  off  I  Daveux,  mind  your  helm ;  keep  her 
away  1” 

Rapidly  as  these  orders  were  given,  they  were 
as  rapidly  obeyed ;  and,  in  less  time  than  we 
have  been  writing,  the  fairy  craft  began  to  move, 
slowly  left  the  narrow  pass,  and,  emerging  into 
the  open  sea,  as  sail  after  sail  was  shaken  out  to 
the  breeze,  she  dashed  away  with  the  speed  of  a 
race  horse. 

“  Keep  her  before  the  wind !”  exclaimed  the 
leader  as  his  eye  glanced  proudly  over  his  beau¬ 
tiful  ship  ;  and,  truly,  she  was  worthy  of  alibis 
pride — for  never  had  eye  rested  on  a  ship  of 
more  delicate  or  symmetrical  proportions,  and 
all  her  varied  beauties  were  displayed  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  in  the  clear  moon¬ 
light. 

It  was  evident  that,  keeping  her  present 
course,  the  Fairy  Queen — for  so  die  was  called — 
would  intercept  the  distant  sail,  now  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
of  this.  Captain  Paul  again  seated  himself  by 
his  friend. 

“  William,”  be  said,  resuming  his  u^ual  calm 
and  somewhat  mournful  appearance,  “  before 
yon  sail  nears  us  I  would  finish  my  tale  of 
wrong.  Soon  after  the  old  man  reached  his 
river  home,  at  the  period  of  which  I  first  spoke, 
he  began  to  fail,  not  rapidly,  but  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  ;  for  dow  and  sure  was  the  fearful  work 
of  death  being  wrought  in  his  aged  and  totter¬ 
ing  form.  Not  all  the  deep  love  that  he  lav¬ 
ished  upon  the  child  so  sadly  committed  to  his 
care,  not  all  the  warm  affection,  not  all  the  ten¬ 
der  nursing  kindness  of  the  stripling  could  stay 
the  fell  destroyer ;  and  the  work  of  death  went 
surely  on.  Six  years,  long,  bitter  years  of  agony, 
did  he  live ;  and  then,  when  forever  clodng  his 
eyes,  sinking  swiftly  into  ‘  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking,’  he  related  to  the  boy  the  story  of 
his  mother’s  wrongs,  and  made  him  swear  an 
oath,  even  in  his  own  father’s  blood  to  avenge 
her. 

“  The  kind  old  sergeant  had  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  for  his  loved  one’s  welfare  ;  and,  soon 
after  the  funeral  pageantry  was  over,  the  child 
was  sent  to  his  relatives  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 


land.  There  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
those  who  had  long  known  his  sad  history  ;  and 
in  the  years  that  followed  of  peaceful  quiet,  at 
that  rural  home,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
fearful  oath  of  revenge.  But  among  his  more 
distant  relatives  was  one  whom  he  soon  loved 
with  all  the  passionate  energy  of  his  wild,  vehe¬ 
ment  nature,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  indeed  one 
to  be  loved ;  but  of  this  enough — I  cannot,  even 
now,  speak  of  her  without  emotion.  Well,  when 
he  was  about  seventeen,  he  discovered  that  she, 
too,  was  ruined — she  whom  he  had  so  wildly, 
madly  loved,  betrayed  by  Aw  father,  Lord  Mam- 
ley  I 

“  It  was  maddening,  and  he  franticaily  rushed 
from  the  spot 

“  Then  that  oath  came  back  to  him  with  ter¬ 
rible  distinctness ;  and,  kneeling  on  the  green 
sod,  beneath  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens,  he 
swore  to  Almighty  God  that  the  oath  should  be 
faithfully  kept.” 

Captain  Paul  paused  for  a  moment,  deeply 
engaged  in  thought ;  and  then,  turning  his  gaze 
toward  the  now  plainly  discernible  and  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  ship,  he  said,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
it  did  not  reach  his  companion’s  ears  : 

“  Yesl  there  he  is,  the  same  bold,  bad  man  as 
ever — my  father  t  The  murderer  of  my  mother  I 
The  destroyer  of  her  I  loved !  My  God,  I  thank 
thee  that  this  hour  has  come  1” 

“  Daveux,”  he  added  aloud,  after  eagerly 
scanning  the  course  of  the  two  ships,  “  put  up 
your  helm  and  bear  away.  I  would  fight  them 
in  sight  of  the  castle.” 

Then,  turning  again  to  the  young  officer,  he 
resumed  his  narrative : 

Ere  many  days  had  passed,  the  youth,  on  his 
return  to  reason — for  he  had  been  crazed — found 
himself  on  the  deck  of  a  pirate  ship.  How  he 
came  there  he  knew  not,  nor  would  they  tell 
him  ;  he  tuner  knew.  But  this  desperate  calling 
was  in  fuli  unison  with  the  excitement  of  his 
morbid,  brooding  mind — so  he  entered  into  it 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature ;  and,  for  two 
or  three  feats  of  desperate  daring,  he  was  soon 
after  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  ship.  In 
this  mtuation,  the  news  reached  him  of  the  fierce 
struggle  going  on  between  Britain  and  her  re¬ 
volted  colonies  in  America.  There  still  remained 
in  his  fiery  and  now  guilty  soul  6ne  noble  feel¬ 
ing — a  love,  deep,  ardent,  and  pure,  for  the  land 
of  his  birth.  With  this  holy  feeling  mingled, 
perhaps,  an  angry  hatred  of  every  thing  British, 
for  of  then!  came  the  destroyer  of  his  happiness. 
A  tender  of  the  services  of  himself,  ship  and 
crew,  to  the  American  Congress  was  gratefully 
I  accepted ;  and,  as  Captain  Jean  Paul,  he  soon 
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won  for  himself  a  glorioo^  and  honorable  name. 
But  the  war  was  soon  over,  and  he  was  yet  un¬ 
avenged.  Agsun  he  betook  himself  to  his  old 
pursuits,  not  from  &  love  of  crime,  but  that 
might  avenge  his  own  and  his  mother’s  wrongs. 
Lord  Marnley’s  family  dwell  on  yonder  fair  isl¬ 
and  ;  he,  on  his  way  to  visit  them,  is  in  that 
ship,  a  passenger ;  and  I  am  Jean  Paul,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  Charla  Amtin  /” 


CHAPTER  n. 

We  have  said  that  the  two  officers  were  both 
young,  and  yet,  if  one  had  looked  closely,  he 
might  have  perceived  a  difference  of  nearly 
twenty  Summers  in  their  ages.  The  elder,  though 
he  looked  less  than  thirty,  was,  in  reality,  con- 
s^erably  more,  while  the  younger,  looking  al¬ 
most  as  old  as  his  captain,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  man’s  estate.  There  was  a  marked  likeness 
in  their  features,  evident  even  to  the  most  ob¬ 
tuse  observer,  which  certainly  indicated  some 
sort  of  relationship  between  them ;  but  of  that 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  sudden  announcement  of  his  commander 
that  he  was  none  other  than  the  world-renowned 
Commodore  Jean  Paul,  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  officer  no  little  excitement  Though 
he  h  .d  long  been  the  friend  and  confidant  of  his 
captain,  he  had  only  known  him  as  the  bold, 
daring  buccaneer,  and  never  for  a  moment  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  was  one  whose  skill  and  heroism 
had  gloriously  embellished  the  maritime  history 
of  the  great  Republic.  Ere  he  had  so  far  re¬ 
covered  from  his  astonishment  as  to  be  able  to 
speak,  the  captain  left  him ;  and,  standing  near 
the  bow,  eagerly  watched  the  movements  on 
board  the  rapidly-nearing  man-of-war.  It  was  a 
well-appointed  brigantine  of  eighteen  guns ;  and, 
by  a  single  broadside,  might  have  annihilated  j 
its  fairy-like  antagonist ;  this  Captain  Paul  (for 
to  wo  will  continue  to  call  him)  well  knew,  and  ! 
his  only  hope  lay  in  so  far  deceiving  the  Briton  : 
in  regard  to  his  nature  and  intentions  as  to  get  | 
sufficiently  near  the  man-of-war  to  rake  her  fore 
and  aft,  and  then,  by  boarding,  leave  all  to  the 
skill  and  desperate  courage  of  his  men,  in  whom 
he  reposed  unbounded  confidence. 

Truly,  a  strange  medley  of  human  kind  was 
the  crew  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  There  might  be  , 
seen,  side  by  side,  united  by  the  same  stern  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  light,  gay,  volatile,  talkative  French¬ 
man,  ever  in  his  politeness,  gasconade,  and  fiery 
daring,  a  fit  representative  of  “  Le  Grand  Na-  j 
tion and  the  morose,  taciturn  Scotchman, 
stern,  rough,  and  stalwart  as  his  own  unyield¬ 
ing  hills ;  there,  grouped  together  as  a  hand  of 
brothers,  were  a  score  of  “  tars  ”  from  the  in¬ 


fant  Republic,  their  bold,  proud  bearing  evincing 
the  confident  air  of  freemen,  though  linked,  per¬ 
haps,  in  an  unholy  cause ;  and  near  them  stood 
a  few,  a  very  few  Englishmen,  the  deep  imprint 
of  vice  stamped  upon  their  features,  evidently 
outcasts  from  their  native  land — proud  Albion. 
As  an  offlset  to  these  were  a  lot  of  jolly,  rollick¬ 
ing  Irishmen,  probably  as  thoughtless,  “  devil- 
may-care  ”  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  left  the  “Green 
Isle”  in  search  of  freedom  and  “praties.” 
Again,  not  far  from  these  stood  a  group  of  dark, 
swarthy  men,  whom,  at  first  glance,  one  would 
have  known  to  be  Spanish — revenge  and  cruelty 
were  the  prominent  traits  of  character  indicated 
by  their  features,  yet  well  had  these  passions 
been  repressed  by  the  iron  will  of  their  leader — 
a  few  Portuguese,  now  and  then  a  phlegmatic 
Dutchman,  and  some  half  dozen  genuine  Afri¬ 
cans,  completed  the  motley  crew — in  all,  nearly 
or  quite  a  hundred  men. 

While  the  captain  had  been  engaged  with  hie 
lientenant,  they  had  been  equally  busy  among 
themselves,  conjecturing  the  character  of  the 
strange  sail,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  soon 
to  take  place. 

“  I  guess  that  it’s  a  real  John  Bull,”  said  a 
long,  lean,  lank,  slab-sided  specimen  of  the 
Green  Mountain  boys,  “  and  if  it  is,  won’t  we  give 
her  Bunker  Hill?” 

“  Shiver  my  timbers,  if  we  don’t  I”  replied  his 
companion,  one  of  the  gmut  homo  who  subse¬ 
quently  acquired  the  well-earned  appellation  of 
“  real  Yankee  tars.” 

“May  be,”  exclaimed  a  villainous-looking 
Englishman,  who  had  heard  the  remark,  and  in 
whom  the  love  of  Old  England  was  not  wholly 
eradicated,  “may  be,  he’ll  shiver  them  for 
you.”  * 

“And then,”  retorted  the  American,  with  a 
gesture  of  hatred  he  did  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal,  “  he  will  stretch  you  up  by  the  neck  to  the 
yard-arm,  as  I  would  a  porpoise  or  a  lobster.” 

At  this  moment  the  captain  appeared  among 
them. 

“  Senor,”  he  stud,  addressing  in  Spanish  a  tall, 
I'dark,  noble-looking  officer,  the  same  who  was 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  “  that  ship  must  be  captured  in  an 
hour ;  is  every  thing  ready !” 

“  Si,  Senor,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“  Think  you  it  can  be  done  T” 

“  Si,  Senor.” 

Captain  Paul  then  addressed  his  crew.  “  Men,” 
he  said,  “  I  have  a  deep  object  in  the  capture  of 
yonder  ship.  An  object  dearer  to  me  thiui  all 
I  the  gold  of  the  Indies ;  ay,  dearer  than  life 
I  itself.  For  (his  I  rely  on  you,  and  I  know  that  I 
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can  do  80  eafely.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
yon  ship  has  half  a  million  of  hard  dollars  on 
board ;  if  you  take  her,  they  are  yours.  Will 
you  try  T” 

A  wild,  deafening  cheer  followed  this  diort 
harangue ;  and,  determined  to  do  their  very 
best,  the  crew  quietly  repaired  to  their  quar 
ters. 

These  maneuvers  had  not  escaped  the  sharp- 
eyed  officers  of  the  British  brig,  but  to  them 
they  were  perfectly  incomprehensible.  The  idea 
that  a  piratt  mounting  only  seven  guns, 
should  seek  the  acquaintance  of  His  Brittanic 
Majesty’s  brigantine  Miriadc,  of  sixteen  guns, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  never  once  en¬ 
tered  their  minds;  or,  if  it  did,  was  scouted 
at  as  something  impossible  and  preposterous. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  them  had  they  been  more 
cautions  and  less  confident,  for  the  result  was 
about  to  show,  as  many  another  result  has  riiown, 
that  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.” 

Meantime,  the  two  vessels  had  been  rapidly 
nearing  each  other,  and  were  now  within  half 
carronade  distance,  the  Fairy  Queen  standing 
boldly  across  the  bows  of  the  Miriade,  while  not 
a  movement  on  her  deck  showed  that  her  crew 
were  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 
The  Englishman  hailed,  but  receiving  no  an¬ 
swer  he  fired  a  shot  directly  ahead  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  as  a  gentle  hint  for  her  to  “  lie  to and 
at  the  same  moment  the  flag  of  Old  England 
broadly  and  proudly  unfurled  from  his  mizzen 
peak.  But,  heedless  of  this  angry  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  little  ship  kept  on  her  course  until 
directly  in  the  track  of  her  formidable  adver¬ 
sary. 

“  Will  he  fire  agJunT”  inquired  an  officer,  with 
a  strong  French  accent. 

“Probably  he  will,  and  more  to  the  point, 
too,”  replied  Captain  Paul,  calmly ;  and  then, 
turning  to  his  crew,  he  added,  “  stand  to  your 
guns,  my  boys ;  we  have  work  to  dol” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  bright  flame  shot  forth  from 
the  bow  of  the  Miriade ;  there  was  a  dull,  heavy 
report,  and  a  blue  column  of  smoke  wreathed 
upward,  gracefully  winding  around  the  tall, 
tapering  masts,  the  slender  shrouds,  the  white 
sails,  now  almost  hiding  them  from  view  in  its 
dim,  shadowy  folds,  and  now  boldly  revealing 
them  against  its  dark,  somber  outlines,  as  it 
slowly  rolled  away  seaward,  while  the  crashing 
sound,  os  the  ball  came  dashing  through  the  bul¬ 
warks,  startled  the  beholder’s  gaze  and  poled 
the  timid  cheek  with  fear.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  iqjurcd  by  either  ball  or  splinters. 

“That  gun  was  well  shotted,  but  badly 


umed,”  said  Captain  Paul,  with  a  bitter  smile  ; 

“  John  Bull,  you  must  try  again ;  however,  we 
give  yon  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  in 
proper  time  will  return  the  compliment” 

He  stood  among  his  crew,  narrowly  watching 
every  movement  of  the  enemy,  until  he  came 
in  range  with  both  masts  of  the  brigantine. 

“  Now  is  our  time  1”  he  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  as  he  sprang  to  the  quarter-deck ; 

“  now  is  our  time — aim  well  and  low,  fire  I” 

The  Fairy  Queen  recoiled  with  the  shock  of 
her  broadside,  and  trembled  in  every  joint  For 
a  moment,  she  remained  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  her  antagonist ; 
but  the  fearful  crash  of  falling  spars,  the  shrieks 
of  dying  and  the  low  wail  of  wounded  men, 
told,  plainly  as  sound  could  tell,  that  the  bloody 
work  had  commenced— that  the  feast  of  death 
had  begun. 

Ah,  little  thinks  the  man  of  military  renown  . 
of  the  fearful  price  at  which  he  has  purchased 
his  glory  I  Little  he  thinks  of  thousands  slain, 
of  seas  of  blood,  of  countless  widows  and  or¬ 
phans.  Little  thinks  or  cares  he,  that  war,  at 
best,  is  but  a  legalized  system  of  wholesale  mur¬ 
der.  Little  thinks  he  of  all  this,  for  it  leads  to 
his  fame.  Still  less  think  the  gay,  admiring 
crowd,  as  they  bow  at  the  bloody  shrine  of  their 
Juggemaui  They  worship  him  with  a  mod, 
enthusiastic  worship.  They  see  only  the  man — 
the  hero.  They  look  not  on  his  deep,  dark 
stained  deeds.  They  dwell  not  upon  the  sea 
of  blood  through  which  ho  has  waded  to  his 
present  high  position.  They  see  not  the  tears  of 
the  widow,  nor  hear  they  the  orphan  cry  for 
bread.  They  see  not  the  battle-field,  strewn 
with  human  slain ;  nor  look  they  within  the 
grave  where  friend  and  foe  share  one  common 
sepulcher.  They  look  only  on  war  in  its  hol¬ 
iday  dress,  and  they  cheer  when  they  should 
weep— praise  when  they  should  blame.  Alas  I 
such  is  human  nature. 

I  speak  not  thus  of  all  wars ;  wars  there  may 
be — nay,  have  been — which,  upon  one  side,  at 
least,  were  perfectly  justifiable.  Our  own  Revo¬ 
lutionary  straggle  is  an  instance  in  point  One 
nation  may  be  wrongfully  invaded  by  another, 
and  the  principle  of  self-preservation — the  first 
law  of  nature — will  call  her  to  arms.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  impugn  the  motives,  or  disparage  the 
actions  of  the  man  who  then  hears  his  country’s 
call  and  hastens  to  her  aid. 

Glory  won  in  a  cause  like  this  is  truly  immor- 
taL  Nations  may,  then,  be  justified  in  a  resort  to 
arms.  What  is  true  of  a  nation  may  also  be 
true  of  an  individual.  That  this  was  the  case 
with  our  hero,  we  will  not  now  assert ;  though  all 
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will  most  likely  agree  that  he  had  good  cause 
to  feel  no  lore  for  Britoin,  and  a  deadly  hatred 
to  Lord  Mamley. 

The  smoke  cleared  away,  and  his  gaze  rested 
on  the  British  teig.  His  broadside,  sweeping 
her  fore  and  aft,  had  told  with  a  terrible  effect. 
Her  mainmast  was  gone  by  the  board ;  her  dock 
strewed  with  rubbish  and  fallen  spars,  and 
covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  She  lay 
upon  the  waters  of  the  broad  gulf  an  unmanage¬ 
able  wreck.  Yet  her  bold  commander,  a  seaman 
of  the  true  Nelson  stamp,  had  no  idea  of  sur¬ 
rendering  ;  not  the  most  distant  thought  of 
striking  his  flag  crossed  his  mind.  Although  he 
found  his  ship  disabled,  and  a  full  fourth  part  of 
his  crew  killed  or  wounded,  he  immediately  and 
undautitedly  act  to  work  to  clear  the  wreck  and 
to  prepare  for  further  resistance.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain  ;  he  was  fated  to  disappointment,  and 
what  was  worse  to  a  proud  nature  like  his,  to 
defeak 

“  Hard  up  your  helm  1”  said  Captain  Paul,  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel ;  and  other  orders  followed 
in  quick  succession,  as  the  Fairy  Queen  wore 
round,  presenting  her  other  broadside  to  the 
foe.  “  Now,  give  it  to  them — Fire  1” 

Again  did  the  iron  messengers  of  death  sweep 
over  the  devoted  brig,  scattering  confusion,  and 
dismay,  and  mortal  fear,  and  death  among  her 
offleers  and  men.  It  was  terrible,  that  tempest 
of  iron  hail  as  it  swept  away  the  gallant  and 
brave — as  it  swept  over  them  as  sweeps  the  tor¬ 
nado  over  the  fertile  vale,  or  the  hurricane  over 
the  sail-covered  ocean.  The  pirate  chief  had 
watched  the  eflbct  of  his  second  broadside  with 
a  steady  gaze,  and  as  he  saw  its  fearful  result 
he  again  turned  to  his  followers  with  the  word 
of  command ;  his  voice  was  low,  but  so  deep 
that  it  reached  the  ear  of  every  man  on  the 
deck  of  the  Fairy  Queen  with  startling  distinct- 
nesB : 

“  Lay  them  aboard,”  he  said,  “  and  trust  to 
sword  and  cutlass  for  the  rest  1” 

Again  the  little  ship  bore  up,  and  In  flve  min¬ 
utes  more  was  flrmly  lashed  alongside  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  was  about 
to  begin. 

“  Follow  me,  boys  I  Follow  me  to  victory  or 
to  death  1” 

Almost  divinely  beautiful  looked  the  pirate 
chief,  as,  towering  aloft  in  more  than  regal  m^- 
esty,  and  shouting  forth  his  battle  cry,  be  leaped 
among  the  foe,  his  bright  blade  flashing  crimson 
with  the  blood  It  drew — almost  divinely  beauti¬ 
ful  In  his  Satanic  grandeur.  Fiercely  sprang 
the  pirate  horde  after  their  leader,  and  the  work 
of  death  went  on. 


CHAPrsB  m. 

The  night  deepened,  the  moonlight  {^w  dim, 
and  all  was  stilL  The  beautiful,  the  lofty  trop¬ 
ical  island  was  wrapped  in  peaceful  regose ;  all, 
save  at  the  mansion  of  the  noble  Lord  Rooeen- 
vclk  That  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
sound  of  cheerful  music,  the  joyous  laugh,  and 
the  merry  jest  broke  upon  the  stilly  night  ur ; 
ever  and  anon,  light,  graceful  forms  floated  by 
the  open  casements,  in  the  many  windings  of  the 
mazy  dance — 

“  Aod  sU  went  merr/  as  a  marriage  beU.” 

An  unknown  observer  gazed  upon  the  joy¬ 
ous  scene.  He  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
lofty  tree,  his  eye  gazing  closely  on  the  crowd 
within  the  house.  His  form  was  tall  and  com¬ 
manding,  his  features  regular  and  fair  ;  at 
flrst  glance,  one  would  pronounce  him  young, 
you  look  again,  and  half  believe  him  thirty-flve ; 
a  third  look  leaves  you  in  complete  uncertainty 
as  to  his  age.  His  dress  was  a  handsome  uni¬ 
form  of  blue,  trimmed  with  purple  and  gold ; 
and  he  was  armed  with  both  sword  and  pistols. 

“Alasl”  he  murmured  to  himself,  “that  I 
should  be  destined  to  mar  the  mirthAilness  of  a 
scene  like  this.  Ah,  Fate  I  thou  art  a  cruel  mas¬ 
ter.  It  was  in  scenes  like  this  that  I  first  saw 
her — my  first,  my  only  love — and  henceforth  I 
shall  ever  love  them ;  but,  oh  t  it,  too,  was  in  a 
scene  like  this  that  she  first  saw  Mm,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  my  peace,  the  murderer  of  my  mother, 
the  betrayer  of  my  love — my  father  /” 

As  he  grew  excited  at  these  remembrances  he 
had  spoken  aloud,  and  was  now  startled  at  feel¬ 
ing  a  hand  laid  lightly  upon  his  shoulder. 

“  You  speak  bitterly,  fair  Sir,”  said  the  in¬ 
truder  ;  “  but,  in  the  name  of  our  host.  Lord 
Roosenvelt,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  feast,  and 
if  you  will  but  share  our  festivities,  your  sor¬ 
row,  methinks,  will  vanish.” 

The  speaker  was  apparently  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  but  still  in  the  very  vigor  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  intellect,  and  beauty.  At  the  first  sound 
of  his  voice  the  unknown  started,  surprise  and, 
mayhap,  hatred  glowing  upon  his  face.  At  this 
moment  a  full  blaze  of  light  fell  upon  thefn 
from  the  open  casement,  and  their  eyes  met  in 
one  long,  fixed,  earnest  gaze. 

The  new-comer  turned  pale  beneath  the  look 
of  the  other,  and  at  length  stammered : 

“Who  ore  you!  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
speak.” 

“  Your  son  1”  replied  his  companion,  sternly ; 
“  your  son !  The  child  of  Marion  Austin  1 
Once  the  lover  of  Mary  Stuart  1  Now,  her 
avenger — my  mother’s,  and  my  own !  Draw  and 
defend  yourself,  or,  by  Heaven,  you  die  I” 
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“  Hold,  Paul,  hold  I”  but  the  remonstrance 
was  lost  upon  the  now  thoroughly  maddened 
pirate,  and  he  waa  obliged  to  close  in  mortal 
strife  with  his  unforgiving  adversary. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight — father  and  son,  each 
striving  to  take  the  other’s  life.  Lord  Marnley 
was  no  match  for  his  youthful  and  skillful  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  he  gradually  gave  ground,  hoping 
that  the  sound  of  the  conflict  would  aronse  the 
noisy  revelers  within,  and,  by  bringing  them  to 
his  aid,  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural  contest. 
With  this  view,  he  shouted  for  help,  but  at  the 
same  instant  Paul’s  sword  entered  his  side,  and 
he  fell  back  mortally  wounded. 

“  I  am  avenged  1”  said  the  sailor,  as  he  stooped 
over  the  body  of  his  fallen  parent ;  but  he  moved 
not — attempted  not  to  flee. 

The  noise  of  the  combat  and  the  shout  reached 
the  ears  of  those  within,  and  they  crowded  forth 
in  time  to  witness  the  last  bloody  act  of  the  drama. 
They  closed  hastily  around  the  young  officer, 
and  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  questioned  him  as 
to  the  strange  scene  they  had  witnessed.  Draw¬ 
ing  himself  proudly  up,  and  motioning  them 
away,  he  moved  as  if  to  leave  the  spot ;  but  in¬ 
stantly  a  dozen  swords  were  leveled  at  his  breast, 
barring  all  departure,  save  at  the  risk  of  life. 

“  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads,  then !” 
he  exclaimed,  in  sudden  anger,  crossing  his 
weapon  with  theirs  as  he  spoke.  At  the  same 
moment  he  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  they  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  fierce 
looking  seamen. 

“  Cut  them  down !”  said  their  leader,  pointing 
to  those  who  had  obstructed  his  passage,  and  in¬ 
stantly  their  swords  were  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
their  victims.  The  conflict  was  a  short  one,  but 
the  pirates  had  whetted  their  appetites  for 
blood,  and  were  not  to  be  stayed.  Dispersing 
over  the  little  island,  they  carried  rapine,  fire, 
slaughter,  to  each  hamlet — outrage  and  death 
to  each  individual.  They  ranged  unceasingly 
throughout  the  island,  abusing  and  murdering 
all  they  met  Suddenly,  their  leader  encoun¬ 
tered  a  female  form  bending  over  a  prostrate 
body — the  body  of  his  father.  He  started  back 
in  astonishment — it  was  the  form  of  Mary  Stuart ! 

“  Mary,”  he  exclaimed,  tenderly,  “  is  it  you  T 
How  came  you  here  T” 

She  looked  up  at  his  voice,  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes. 

“  Charles  Austin,”  die  said,  with  sad  solem¬ 
nity,  “look  upon  your  work:  a  lovely  island 
laid  in  ruins — hundreds  of  innocent,  unoffend¬ 
ing  people  butchered — my  husband  slain !” 

“Yonr  husband t”  exclaimed  he,  anxiously; 
“  your  husband,  Mary  T  What  mean  yon  T” 


“  Yes,  her  husband,”  faintly  said  the  wounded 
man,  opening  his  eyes ;  “  her  husband  1  I  would 
have  told  you  all,  Paul,  but  you  would  not 
hear  me.  I  am  a  repentant  man,  and  where 
I  could  I  have  repaid :  she  is  now  my  wife,  and 
this  was  our  marriage  feast  But  all  is  over 
now ;  there  is  no  hope.” 

He  sank  back  exhausted.  Paul  cast  himself 
upon  his  neck ;  new  and  more  peaceful  emotions 
took  possession  of  his  soul.  “  Father  1”  he  cried, 

“  you  will  live ;  you  must  live  to  make  me  happy ; 
add  not  the  fearful  name  of  parricide  to  my 
already  guilty  list ;  or,  at  least,  let  me  die  with 
you.” 

“  Great  God,  I  am  happy  now !”  said  the  re¬ 
viving  parent ;  and,  clasping  his  hands,  he 
poured  forth  his  thanks  in  prayer.  His  wife, 
his  son,  knelt  beside  him,  and  their  prayers 
ascended  in  unison  with  his. 

“  I  must  go  now,”  said  Captain  Paul,  rising 
from  his  knees ;  “  I  must  go  to  stop  the  work  of 
death.” 

A  shrill  whistle  quickly  brought  the  pirate 
crew  swarming  around  him. 

“  There  has  been  enough  of  blood,”  he  said  ; 
“  retire  to  the  ship  and  keep  sharp  watch ;  at 
break  of  day  I  will  rejoin  you.  Now  be  gone.” 

None  dared  to  disobey  ;  they  knew  too  well 
the  iron  will  of  their  leader,  and  the  stern  disci¬ 
pline  to  which  he  kept  them  subject,  and  they 
sullenly  and  unwillingly  retired.  Once  more  on 
board  the  Fairy  Queen  they  quickly  disposed 
themselves  to  rest,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in 
dreamless  sleep.  Having  dismissed  his  crew. 
Captain  Paul  returned  to  his  parents. 

Ah,  human  nature,  thou  art  a  strange  subject 
to  study  1  A  subject  of  curious  whimsicalities, 
deep  interest,  and  many  hidden  mysteries.  In 
thee  have  the  wise  found  wisdom ;  thee  have  the 
poets  sung ;  thee  have  the  philosophers  searched ; 
but  thou  hast  ever  been,  thou  art,  and  ever  wilt 
be,  a  deep,  dark,  unfathomable  mystery.  Man 
is  moved  by  a  thousand  motives  whose  secret 
springs  no  one  can  discover,  and  which  often,  in 
fact,  even  he  knows  not  of.  “Know  thyself,” 
is  a  command  with  which  but  few  can  comply. 
To  know  others,  is  to  oU  utterly  impossible. 
How  little,  then,  should  we  judge  others  from 
that  small  portion  of  their  conduct  open  to  our 
inspection!  The  secret  springs,  the  impuluve 
motives,  the  thousand  promptings  that  they  feel 
are  all  unknown  to  us,  and  the  motive  may  be 
good,  even  though  we  pronounce  the  action  evil 
“  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged,”  waa  the  emana¬ 
tion  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
our  careful  remembrance. 

Ever  after  that  eventful  day,  our  hero  was  a 
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changed  man ;  his  motives  were  changed ;  his 
conduct  was  changed ;  his  mind,  his  veiy  per¬ 
son  changed.  He  was  no  longer  the  same.  From 
the  gay,  daring  and  chivalrous  leader  he  became 
at  once  the  stern,  relentless  and  bloody  pirate. 

He  sat  all  night  at  the  bedside  of  his  parent, 
and  listened  to  his  dying  confessions. 

“  Paul,”  said  he,  in  a  weak  voice,  “  Paul,  I 
would  confess  freely,  and  receive  thy  forgive¬ 
ness  ere  I  die.” 

“  Nay,  father,  talk  not  of  death,”  cried  the 
son;  “talk  not  of  death;  you  will  not,  must 
not,  than  not  die.  Live ;  live  if  only  for  my 
sake!” 

“  Interrupt  me  not,  my  son ;  I  have  but  little 
time  to  speak.  You  know  my  history  up  to  the 
time  when  I  left  Philadelphia ;  you  have,  doubt¬ 
less  heard  it  from  your  grandfather.  Well, 
after  I  had  so  cruelly  deserted  your  angelic 
mother,  filled  with  shame  and  remorse,  I  hurried 
to  the  capital,  where,  for  many  years,  I  plunged 
Into  every  kind  of  excess  and  dissipation.  At 
length,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  bankrupt 
In  health  and  fortune,  by  the  imperative  order 
of  my  physician,  and  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
I  sought  the  north  of  Scotland.  There  I  saw 
you,  and  was  struck  by  your  resemblance  to 
your  mother ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  thought  it  a 
mere  resemblance,  and  made  no  further  inquiries 
concerning  you.  Soon  after,  at  a  fancy  ball,  I 
saw  Mary  Stuart;  I  saw,  also,  that  you  loved 
her,  and  determined  to  enter  the  lists  with  you 
and  strive  for  her  love.  I  danced  with  her 
again  and  again,  and  when  the  ball  broke  up  I 
attended  her  home.  I  saw  that  it  gave  you 
pain ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  gloried  in 
the  thought  That  night,  when  we  parted,  I 
found  that  I  was  bewitched,  captivated  by  a 
yeoman's  daughter.  For  once  I  truly  loved ; 
but  it  was  a  selfish  love,  seeking  only  its  own 
gratification.” 

“  Beneath  my  arts  she  fell ;  her  shame  became 
known,  and  you  fled.  'Twas  then  I  learned  that 
you  were  my  son.  Filled  with  remorse,  I  fled. 
I  heard  from  there  once  more ;  her  parents  had 
died,  broken-hearted;  her  brother  was  nearly 
crazed  ;  she  was  but  the  wreck  of  her  former 
self.  Two  years  later,  I  met  her  brother ;  we 
recognized  each  other  at  once;  both  drew — I 
was  carried  oflT  dangerously  wounded.  For  five 
weeks  I  lay  in  imminent  danger — five  weeks  of 
terrible  remorse  and  mneere  repentance.  I  rose 
i^om  my  bed  an  altered  man.  In  my  sickness,  I 
often  heard  of  the  renowned  American,  Jean 
Paul,  whose  flag  was  unfurled  and  feared  on 
every  sea.  Instinct  whispered  it  was  my  son, 
and  though  he  was  fighting  against  my  country 


and  my  king,  I  felt  a  secret  pride  in  his  fast 
rising  fame.  The  war  was  over,  and  ‘  The  Pirate 
of  the  Gulf  ’  became  as  feared  as  ever  Jean  Paul 
had  been.  1  knew,  then,  that  it  was  he ;  I  felt 
that  fate  was  thus  punishing  me  for  my  early 
crime.  I  repaired  to  the  seas ;  I  sought  to  meet 
you,  and  we  have  met 

“  Speak  not,”  he  added,  for  Paul  was  about 
interrupting  him.  “  Speak  not  I  have  but  a 
moment  more.  I  sought  out  Mary  Stuart,  re¬ 
solved  to  in  part  repair  the  injuries  I  had  done. 
About  a  week  ago,  the  day  before  I  was  to  sail 
from  Havana,  in  the  Miriade,  I  chanced  to  board 
a  Aip  about  to  sail  from  this  place.  Mary  was 
on  board;  we  met;  she  loved  me  stilL  She 
consented  to  be  mine.  I  embarked  with  her  in 
the  Sibyl,  and  two  days  since  we  arrived  here. 
Yesterday  we  were  married,  and  to-night  was 
our  marriage  feast  Wearied  with  the  noise  and 
gayety,  and  thinking  only  of  my  long  lost  son, 
I  left  the  hall  and  sought  the  soft  shade  of  the 
grove.  My  eyes  fell  upon  a  stranger ;  I  spoke 
to  him ;  the  rest  you  know.” 

Lord  Mamley  fell  back ;  he  was  dead  1 


CHXFTER  rv. 

The  morning  dawned,  the  rosy  tint  of  day 
spread  in  the  east,  yet  Paul  remained  by  the 
corpse  of  his  father.  Bitter  were  the  thoughts 
busy  within  his  brain. 

“  I  have  slain  him,”  he  murmured ;  “  mur¬ 
dered  my  father!  The^mark  of  Cain  is  on  my 
brow ;  I  feel  It  scorching,  burning,  searing  my 
very  souL  Oh,  Grod,  it  is  horrible!  Would 
that  I  could  die !  Die!  for  what!  That  I  might 
meet  God  in  judgment.  Ha,  ha !  Even  now  the 
fiends  mock  me,  laugh  at  me;  they  call  me 
‘Murderer!  Parricide!’  Ha!  tm!  Call  on,  I 
am  coming,”  and  he  f^tically  rushed  fh>m  the 
house. 

For  an  hour  he  strode  through  the  forest, 
driven  by  his  fiery  passions,  pursned  the 
phantoms  of  his  brain.  All  at  once  his  foot 
struck  heavily  against  a  dead  body.  “Hal 
blood !”  he  said ;  “  it  is  a  familiar  sight,  and 
makes  me  myself  again.” 

Collecting  his  scattered  thoughts,  he  harried 
to  his  ship  and  sprang  aboard. 

“Ho!  there,”  he  shouted,  as  his  foot  touched 
the  deck;  “ho!  there,  my  men;  all  hands 
ready  to  make  sail !  Swing  her  off!  Cheerily, 
men,  cheerily !” 

The  crew  sprang  eagerly  to  the  work,  and  the 
next  moment  the  little  ship  was  dancing  merrily 
over  the  clear,  bine  sea. 

An  hour  later,  Ciq>tain  Paul,  who  had  recov¬ 
ered  all  his  usual  self-poesesrion,  was  seated  in 
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hia  cabin  in  company  with  his  lientenant,  and 
continuing  the  history  of  his  life,  which,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  interrupted  by  the 
engagement  with  the  Miriade. 

"  It  is  a  strange  tale,  Captain,”  said  the  other, 
when  he  had  concluded ;  “  but,  stranger  still,  I 
am  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  we  are  brothers.” 

Instantly  they  were  locked  in  each  other’s 
arma 

“  Why  told  you  not  this  before,  dear  William  t” 
inquired  the  captain,  when  the  first  warm  greet¬ 
ings  were  over. 

“  I  was  BO  surprised,  so  confounded,  that  my 
thoughts  utterly  deserted  me,”  replied  his 
brother. 

Long  hours  did  the  new-found  brothers  re- 
nuun  in  sweet  communion,  for  each  had  much 
to  tell,  and  when  they  again  came  on  deck  the 
darkness  of  night  was  falling  upon  the  ocean, 
and  the  Fairy  Queen  was  many  leagues  away 
from  the  scenes  of  the  last  night’s  bloody  ex- 
ploita 

Captain  Paul  had  captured  the  British  brig 
after  a  bloody  battle,  and  then  learned  that  the 
object  of  his  search.  Lord  Marnley,  was  not  on 
board,  but  had  sailed  from  Havana  on  the  day 
before  the  brig,  and  was  probably  already  on 
the  island.  He  accordingly  landed  with  a  strong 
party  of  his  men,  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
discover  his  father.  The  result  is  already 
known. 

From  that  time  forth  he  was  no  longer  the 
same,  and  his  stem  followers  often  wondered  at 
the  unwonted  cmelty  he  ever  after  displayed. 
Ship  after  tiiip  fell  into  his  hands,  and  all  were, 
with  their  crews,  destroyed,  until  the  words 
“Pirate  of  the  Gulf”  became  a  deadly  terror, 
and  made  the  cheek  of  the  stoutest  mariner  turn 
pale. 

William,  the  lientenant,  subsequently  aban¬ 
doned  this  roving  life ;  and,  being  the  son  of 
Lord  Marnley,  by  his  lawful  wife,  he,  with  some 
difficulty,  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of 
the  lordship.  He  often  earnestly  strove  to  influ¬ 
ence  his  brother  so  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
quit  his  dangerous  and  criminal  career,  and  with 
such  success  that  Captain  Paul  finally  yielded 
to  his  wishes.  No  entreaties,  however,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  England ;  and,  after  secretly 
traveling  through  the  United  States,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Paris.  He  had  long  been  fail¬ 
ing,  and,  some  months  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers : 

“  Buried,  yesterday,  at  10  o’clock,  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors,  Captidn  Jean  Paul,  late  of  the 
United  States  Navy.” 
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OBAFTIR  L 

BOW  I  CAMM  to  IBLL  TBB  STOBT. 

I  WAS  passing  Wolfe’s  store,  the  other  day,  with 
a  brother  book-keeper,  when  we  noticed  a  very 
neat  carriage  stop  at  the  store,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  women  in  New  York  get  out  of  it 

“  There,”  saidmy  companion,  “  is  John  Wolfe’s 
rich  wife.  What  luck  some  fellows  have  in  the 
world  I  Born  rich  themselves,  they  continually 
gather  riches,  while  we  poor  devils  never  can 
seem  to  get  rid  of  the  blamed  wooden  spiwn 
that  Dame  Fortune  stuck  into  our  unfortunate 
mouths  when  we  came  into  this  blessed  world. 
But,  rich  or  poor,  htmg  me  if  I  would  hunt  up 
a  rich  wife  any  how.  It  Is  rather  a  mean  busi- 
ness  to  be  marrying  a  woman  for  her  money.” 

“  Well,  my  good  fellow,”  stdd  I,  “  you  happen 
to  be  wide  of  the  mark  this  time.  I  know  how 
John  Wolfe  got  his  rich  wife,  and  can  assure 
you  that  he  did  not  marry  her  for  her  money  ; 
and,  moreover,  did  not  dream  of  ever  getting 
one  cent  with  her.” 

“  Ay,”  said  he,  sneeringly,  “  all  these  rich  fel¬ 
lows  pretend  that  they  don’t  care  any  thing 
about  it ;  but  don’t  you  think  I  am  quite  so 
green  as  to  believe  any  such  stuff  as  that 
Facts  speak  louder  than  words,  and  we  all  know 
that  John  Wolfe  has  a  rich  wife.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “and  pretty  as  rich,  and 
good  as  pretty,  and  loving  as  good.” 

“Oh,  hoi”  he  exclaimed,  “I  guess  you  must 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  rather  a  pity  you 
were  married  so  long  ago  ;  you  might  have  cut 
out  John,  and  got  a  rich  wife  yourself.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  I,  “  but  you  shall  hear 
the  whole  story  if  yon  will  come  to  my  house 
to-night,  and  while  we  have  our  smoke  on  the 
piazza.  I’ll  see  if  I  cannot  wipe  some  of  the  cynic 
out  of  your  composition.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  he,  “  I  will  be  with  you  after 
supper.” 

CHAPTER  n. 

BOW  I  QABB  TO  EtOW  ALL  ABOUT  R. 

About  five  years  ago,  John  Wolfe’s  book¬ 
keeper  married  a  nice,  pretty  little  girl  up  in 
his  native  village,  in  Vermont,  brought  her  down 
to  New  York,  and  started  housekeeping,  in  the 
very  snuggest  cottage  in  Brooklyn.  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  house-warming,  and  a  more  delight¬ 
ful  evening  does  not  often  checker  the  dull  bnsi- 
ness  of  life  than  we  passed.  There  was  not  over 
a  dozen  of  ns, male  and  female;  but  we « were 
all  cronies,  and  intimate  enough  to  be  as  free 
and  pleasant  together  as  we  would  be  at  home. 
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The  party  broke  up  at  twelve,  aud  Mrs.  Dick 
and  myiolf  trotted  home  as  satisfied  with  our 
evening’s  enjoyment  as  need  be. 

Just  one  week  after  that  my  wife  told  me, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  John  Wolfe’s  book¬ 
keeper  had  been  quite  unwell  for  two  days  past, 
and  not  an  hour  before  had  suddenly  expired, 
while  sitting  by  the  fireside,  with  scarcely  a 
spasm  or  a  pang.  A  dise^  of  the  heart  had 
carried  him  off  thus  unexpectedly,  and  his  wife 
was  in  terrible  affliction.  I  did  not  lose  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  running  around  to  his  house  and  offering 
what  little  sympathy  and  assistance  it  was  in 
my  power  to  bestow ;  and,  of  course,  took  upon 
myself  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  upon  so 
sad  an  occasion.  The  young  widow  was  terri¬ 
bly  qut  down,  and,  at  such  a  distance  from  her 
own  friends  and  relatives,  seemed  more  than 
usually  forlorn.  We  did  all  we  could  to  relieve 
her  affliction,  and,  after  the  funeral  had  taken 
place,  succeeded  in  calming  her  grief  to  some 
small  extent  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  inquir¬ 
ing  a  little  into  her  affairs,  and  discovered  that 
my  poor  friend,  with  a  carelessness  which  was 
too  characteristic  of  him,  had  involved  himself 
considerably  in  debt  to  furnish  his  house  for  his 
young  wife’s  comfort,  having  purchased  every 
particle  of  their  household  goods  upon  credit 
This  matter  I  undertook  to  arrange  for  her ;  and, 
by  going  around  among  the  various  creditors, 
persuaded  the  most  of  them  to  take  their  goods 
back  by  my  paying  them  a  small  per  centqge  for 
their  trouble  in  packing  and  fixing.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  required  the  outlay  of  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  the  funeral  expenses  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  she  had  not  twenty 
dollars  in  the  world  toward  it 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  saw  me  at  John 
Wolfe’s  store ;  he  bad  but  just  returned  from  a 
business  tour  South,  and  was  quite  shocked  to 
hear  of  his  book-keeper’s  sudden  death.  I  briefiy 
related  to  him  the  situation  in  which  his  young 
wife  had  been  left,  and  the  arrangements  I  bad 
made  with  the  creditors,  and  waited  his  answer. 

“  Call  as  yon  go  home  ^his  evening,”  said  he, 
"  and  I  will  attend  to  it  lam  very  busy  now.” 

When  I  called  in  the  evening,  he  handed  me 
a  letter  for  the  widow,  and,  begging  me  to  let 
him  know  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  in  the 
future,  he  started  for  home,  and  I  did  likewise. 

I  left  tiie  letter  with  the  widow  as  I  went 
home,  and  after  supper  Mrs.  Dick  and  myself 
walked  over  to  see.  her,  a  little  curious,  I  must 
say,  to  know  the  contents  of  John  Wolfe’s  letter. 
I  confess  I  had  never  entertained  a  very  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  John  Wolfe  ;  he  had  always 
seemed  to  me  overbearing  and  proud,  and 


looked,  1  thought,  as  many  young  m<'u  do,  who 
have  never  known  any  of  the  anxieties  of 
making  a  living  for  themselves,  and  are  very 
apt  to  think  that  they  are  made  out  of  rather 
superior  stuff  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  mnst  be 
looked  up  to,  and  bowed  to,  and  smiled  upon  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  I  tell  you  I  got  a  new  light  into  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  when  I  read  that  letter.  It  was,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  kindest,  most  feeling,  most 
consoling  letter  I  ever  read — so  full  of  deep 
sympathy  for  her  sudden  loss,  so  overflowing 
with  expressions  of  esteem  and  regard  for  her 
husband,  and  winding  up  with  sentiments  of  so 
divine  and  heavenly  a  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  the  sweet  consolation  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that  I  declare  I  could  scarcely  think  the 
letter  could  have  emanated  from  a  man  so 
wholly  engrossed  in  himself  as  he  always  seemed 
to  be.  The  letter,  moreover,  contained  his  indi¬ 
vidual  check  for  one  thousand  dollars,  to  meet, 
he  said,  the  expenses  incidental  to  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  a  bereavement 

“Well,  John  Wolfe,”  said  I,  “after  this,  I 
will  never  again  judge  a  man  from  appear¬ 
ances  I” 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  my  cynical 
friend,  interrupting  me,  “  what  this  bos  got  to 
do  with  John  Wolfe’s  rich  wife  T” 

“ Certainly,”  said  I  ;  “we  diall  probably 
come  to  all  that  in  due  course  of  time.  Here, 
take  another  cigar,  and  don’t  be  impaUent” 

OUAFTKR  m. 

BOW  JOBS  wom,  FOR  TBB  RKST  Tm  IV  BIS  UFB,  lUBB 
THB  AODCAIVTAIICa  OV  TBB  LRTIJI  OOO,  CUnD. 

The  young  widow  returned  to  her  friends  in 
Vermont,  and  what  followed,  although  I  did 
not  get  acquainted  with  the  facts  until  a  very 
short  time  ago,  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  in  the 
order  they  occurred. 

Within  a  week  or  so  after  her  arrival  at  her 
old  home,  John  Wolfe  received  a  letter  from  her 
father,  returning  him  the  thousand  dollars  so 
kindly  advanced  to  his  daughter,  with  a  profn- 
sion  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  his  bereaved 
child,  and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  able 
to  repay  it  by  any  service  it  might  be  in  hia 
power  to  perform  in  return.  But  there  was  also 
another  inclosure,  which  John,  it  seems,  thought 
a  great  deal  more  about  than  the  old  man’s  and 
the  thousand  dollars,  and  this  was  a  letter  from 
the  young  widow  herself,  so  brimful  of  grati¬ 
tude,  that  he  began  to  be  almost  ashamed  to 
think  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  so  rich  a  re¬ 
turn,  and  was  rathv  sorry  that  he  had  not 
found  tinw  to  have  goue  personally  to  comfort 
her  in  her  sore  affliction. 
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I  do  not  exactly  know  how  it  cume  about,  but 
one  letter  brought  on  another,  until  a  pretty 
regular  correspondence  sprang  up  between  them. 
It  happened,  also,  very  soon  after  this,  that  the 
widow’s  father,  who  was  a  retired  lawyer,  living 
on  the  frugal  savings  of  a  frugal  life,  was  able 
to  confer  a  very  considerable  favor  on  John 
Wolfe’s  house,  by  saving  them  from  a  severe 
loss  by  a  dishonest  customer  who  had  suddenly 
taken  it  into  his  head,  after  a  lifetime  of  honesty, 
to  turn  rogue,  sell  his  stock  of  goods  to  a  iash 
customer,  who  presented  himself  just  at  the 
right  time,  and  slip  off  to  California  with  the 
proceeds. 

A  friend  of  the  old  lawyer  was  employed  to 
draw  up  the  bill  of  sale,  who  mentioned  to  him, 
casually,  that  so  and  so  was  selling  out  and 
going  to  the  new  land  of  promise  ;  and,  know¬ 
ing  that  this  individual  was  largely  indebted 
to  Wolfe’s  house,  he  quietly  slipped  himself 
off  to  New  York  by  the  first  stage,  without 
mentioning  to  any  one  but  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  where  he  was  going.  Arrived  in  New  York, 
he  introduced  himself,  personally,  to  John 
Wolfe,  and  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the 
important  business  which  brought  him  to  the 
city.  As  the  rascal  creditor  was  expected  to 
take  the  next  California  steamer,  no  time  was 
lost  in  getting  matters  fixed,  and,  just  as  the 
gentleman  was  depositing  himself,  carpet-bag 
and  plunder,  on  board  the  steamer  for  Aspin- 
wall,  he  found  himself,  rather  unexpectedly, 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  journey  and  pay  a  visit 
to  John  Wolfe’s  store,  where,  after  paying  over 
his  full  indebtedness,  he  was  released,  only  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  by  the  rest  of  his  rather 
argent  creditors. 

The  whole  affair  proved  a  most  successful 
one,  and  highly  creditable  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  but  most  especially  to  the  young  widow’s 
father. 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Cynic,”  said  I,  addressing  my 
friend,  “  how  one  courtesy  begets  another !” 

For  all  this  important  service,  the  old  lawyer 
would  only  accept  his  expenses  from  home  and 
back— said  the  jaunt  had  been  worth  something 
handsome  to  him  in  the  excitement  and  life  it 
had  given  to  his  stagnant  blood,  and  would  not 
take  a  cent  in  cash  on  any  account.  John 
Wolfe  managed,  however,  to  be  upsides  with 
him  for  all  that.  The  old  gentleman  had  hardly 
been  home  a  week  when  a  package  arrived  by 
express  from  New  York,  duly  addressed  to  his 
wife,  which,  upon  being  opened,  disclosed  a 
very  handsome  diver  tea-service,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  letter  begging  her  acceptance  of  the 
same,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  distinguished 


consideration  for  important  and  disinterested 
services  rendered  to  the  sundry  firms  whose 
names  were  alt  attached,  headed,  of  course,  by 
the  respected  and  respectable  bouse  of  Wolfe, 
Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Things  went  on  about  so  for  two  years,  per¬ 
haps,  a  letter  passing  between  the  parties  about 
once  a  month,  and  John  Wolfe  and  the  young 
widow  almost  began  courting  by  letter,  without 
either  one  having  yet  seen  the  other.  At  last, 
one  warm  July,  business  being  somewhat  slack, 
John  Wolfe  took  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  while  there  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  as  traveling  bachelors  often  will,  with 
a  party  of  five  young  folks — three  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen. 

The  two  eldest  couples  were  men  and  wives, 
not  a  very  long  time  past  the  honeymoon ;  the 
third  lady  was  called  Cousin  Jane,  and,  like 
many  other  cousins  we  can  all  remember,  was 
about  one  of  the  liveliest,  most  piquant  little 
creatures  you  ever  saw.  Dark,  sparkling  eyes 
that  seemed  to  dance  and  laugh  all  the  time 
above  the  most  blooming  cheeks,  and  darlingest 
little  nose,  and  sweetest  mouth,  and  roundest 
chin  that  ever  belonged  to  bewitching  woman. 
John  was  quite  smitten ;  he  danced  with  her  at 
the  evening  ball ;  he  rode  with  her  up  the  steep 
mountain  paths;  he  went  fishing  for  brook 
trout,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than, 
when  they  came  to  a  deeper  pool  or  more 
rugged  path  than  common,  to  lift  the  little 
thing,  in  his  great  brawny  arms,  and  carry  her 
like  a  child. 

For  three  days  and  nights,  John  Wolfe  was 
in  Paradise ;  on  the  fourth  morning  he  woke  up 
and  found  his  happiness  gone :  a  letter  had  been 
left  on  his  dressing-table,  stating  that  the  Pin¬ 
kertons — the  name  of  his  new  friends — bad  been 
obliged  to  depart  by  the  stage,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  having  received  news  of  sudden 
illness  in  their  family ;  should  be  most  happy 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  at  a  future 
day,  Ac.,  &c. 

Our  friend  John  had  a  great  mind  to  start  off 
at  once  for  New  York,  perfectly  disgusted  with 
the  whole  world  ;  but  as  one  of  his  purposes  in 
coming  East  was  to  pay  a  long-promised  and 
often-desired  visit  to  the  young  widow’s  family 
in  Vermont,  he  felt  rather  ashamed  to  back  out 
of  his  determination,  although  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  ho  had  lost,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  long- 
cherished  wish  to  make  her  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  for  a  certain  Jane  Pinkerton,  as  he  called 
her,  had  played  the  very  dickens  with  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  affection  he  had  been  secretly  nourishing 
for  the  last  two  years. 
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“  I  declare,  Dick,”  said  my  friend  Cynic, ! 
"your  story  is  getting  to  be  a  rather  long-| 
winded  affair ;  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  third ' 
cigar,  and  you  have  hardly  commenced  the! 
story.” 

"  Well,”  said  I,  “  if  you  will  only  have  pa¬ 
tience  a  little  longer,  you  will  find  that  I  have 
nearly  got  to  the  end  of  It” 

CHAPTER  TV. 

■ow  JOB*  wom  Form)  thb  Qcianoa,  and  aow  b>  oct 
AHSWSKn). 

John  Wolfe  was  received  with  high  gratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  old  lawyer  and  his  wife,  when  he 
presented  himself  at  their  house.  If  he  had 
been  the  President  himself  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  prouder  to  receive  him  as  a  guest 
than  they  were  to  welcome  John  Wolfe.  Their 
daughter,  however,  was  absent  when  he  arrived, 
but  a  message  was  sent  off  to  her  by  the  old 
lady,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  made  her 
appearance. 

You  may  guess  at  the  surprise  of  our  friend 
John  when  the  young  widow  arrived,  for  thire 
stood,  welcoming  him,  with  her  dancing  bright 
eyes  and  beaming  smile,  no  other  than  his  fairy 
friend  of  the  White  Mountains,  Jane  Pinkerton, 
as  he  had  called  her,  because  she  was  with  her 
friends  the  Pinkertons ;  and  she,  the  laughing 
puss,  although  she  kuew  by  his  name  well 
enough  who  he  was,  had  never  revealed  herself 
to  him  as  his  loving  correspondent,  Jane  Wil¬ 
loughby.  The  women  naturally  love  a  little 
mystery  and  intrigue,  and  so  she  had  kept  her 
own  secret,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sur¬ 
prising  him  when  he  should  visit  her  father’s 
house  according  to  promise. 

John  Wolfe  was  a  happy  man  that  evening,  as 
he  sat  at  tea,  where  the  handsome  silver  service 
was  duly  displayed  in  his  honor ;  and  the  young 
widow  was  as  happy  as  he  was,  I  guess,  and  the 
father  and  mother  were  running  over  with  grati¬ 
fied  pride  as  they  did  the  honors  of  their  hum¬ 
ble  home  to  the  young  New  York  merchant, 
who  had  shown  himself  such  a  true  gentleman  j 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  him. 

A  delightful  evening  was  passed  by  all  par- 1 
ties,  and  when  John  Wolfe  was  ushered  by  the  ■ 
old  lady  to  the  state  bedroom,  and  bad  lain  him- 1 


ever  bleached  on  the  Vermont  snows,  he  was  so 
full  of  pleasant  fancies  and  joyous  hopes  that 
be  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  hours.  However, 
toward  morning  he  dozed  off ;  and,  as  will  hap¬ 
pen  at  such  times,  his  day  dreams  turned  them-  j 
selves  into  night  dreams,  and  he  found  himself 
again  traveling  up  the  rugged  paths  of  the! 


White  Mountains,  with  laughing  Jane  Pinkerton 
at  his  side,  joking  and  joying  together,  lifting 
her  sometimes  over  some  rough  obstacle  in  the 
path,  and  then  again  fairly  carrying  her  across 
some  big  drift  of  snow  which  the  Summer  sun 
had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  near  enough  to 
to  melt  up;  and  so  on  and  on,  until  wearied 
out,  they  stood  to  gaze  upon  the  magnificent 
prospect  below  and  around  them.  Suddenly, 
John  thought  he  was  on  his  knees  before  her, 
pouring  out  a  torrent  of  passionate  words,  de¬ 
claring  that  life,  and  hope,  and  happiness  dwelt 
only  with  her,  Ac.  Ac.,  when,  before  he  could 
get  an  answer,  or  know  whether  the  dear  girl 
smiled  or  fi'owned,  behold  he  woke  up.  He  was 
dreadfully  mortified  at  first,  but  presently  recol¬ 
lecting  where  he  was,  and  seeing  it  was  broad 
daylight,  be  jumps  out  of  bed,  makes  his  morn¬ 
ing  ablutions,  and  dresses  himself  in  great  haste, 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  for  an  answer 
than  it  would  take  him  to  find  the  object  of  his 
dream.  Down  stairs  he  goes  and  into  the  par¬ 
lor  ^  she  is  not  there — looks  into  the  garden, 
but  does  not  see  her,  when  suddenly  bethinking 
such  a  notable  little  dame  might  be  a  good 
housewife,  he  starts  for  the  kitchen.  There, 
forsooth,  he  finds  her,  singing  like  a  bird,  elbow 
deep  in  the  bread-trough,  kneading  away  for 
dear  life.  John’s  heavy  tread  betrayed  the  in¬ 
truder,  and  she  looked  up. 

“  Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  johnny- 
cake,  Mr.  Wolfe?”  she  exclaimed,  merrily. 

"  No,”  said  John,  rather  seriously,  for,  like  a 
man  of  deep  and  earnest  feelings  as  be  was,  he 
felt  that  he  approached  a  crisis  in  his  life ;  “  no, 
I  do  not — my  johnny-cake  is  mixed  already — I 
only  want  to  know  whether  I  can  get  it.” 

The  widow  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  ik 
“  Well,”  said  she,  “  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  you  should  not” 

“  That,”  replied  John,  "  is  what  I  want  to  find 
out ;  and  ns  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  I  have  come  to  con¬ 
sult  you  about  it” 

So,  to  make  the  matter  plain  to  her,  he  re¬ 
lated  his  dream  to  its  termination. 

"  And  now,  Jane,”  said  he,  "  I  am  here  for  an 
answer.  Will  you  be  my  johnny-cake?  Yes  or 
nor’ 

Jane  had  held  her  head  down  while  he  spoke, 
blushing  celestial  ro^  red — as  is  quite  proper,  I 
believe,  on  such  occasions.  But  Jane’s  was  an 
earnest  nature,  likewise,  and  all  trifling  and  fun 
bad  vanished  when,  looking  up  to  him,  her 
bright  eyes  brimming  full  of  joyous  tears,  she 
gave  him  just  one  of  the  sweetest  kisses  he  ever 
had  in  his  life. 
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“  For  ever  and  ever  1”  she  cried  ;  “  for  ever 
and  erer,  John,  if  you  will  have  me.” 

Just  at  the  instant  the  old  lady  mother  stepped 
into  the  kitchen,  and  brought  them  both  to  their 
senses  by  exclaiming : 

“  Why,  Jane  I” 

“  Oh,  mother,  mother,”  said  Jane,  “  I  am  so 
happy  1”  and  she  left  John  to  embrace  her 
mother.  “He  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife; 
mother,  give  me  joy — I  am  to  be  John  Wolfe’s 
wife!” 

There  were  jolly  times,  you  may  be  sure,  in 
the  old  lawyer’s  house  that  week,  and  when 
John  Wolib  carried  off  his  little  wife  to  New 
York,  there  was  the  merriest  wedding-party  in 
that  village  that  ever  drove  dull  care  out  of 
doors. 

“  Well,”  said  my  friend  Cynic,  when  I  paused, 
“now  with  air  your  yam,  you  have  never  said 
one  word  about  her  being  rich.  I  should  rather 
think  the  old  lawyer,  her  father,  must  have  been 
rather  poor ;  bow  could  his  daughter  be  rich, 
and  folks  do  say  that  John  Wolfe  married  a 
rich  wife !” 

“  Folks  say  a  great  many  things,  sometimes, 
that  they  do  not  know  any  thing  about,”  said  I. 
“John  Wolfe’s  wife  was  not  worth  ten  dollars 
in  money,  when  he  married  her ;  but  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  very  soon  after  her  marriage,  an 
aunt  of  ber’s,  in  Boston,  died  suddenly,  and  as 
Jane  had  always  been  a  favorite  of  her’s,  she 
left  her  her  entire  fortune.  I  have  heard  say  it 
was  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  I  don’t 
know  and  I  don’t  care ;  but  I  do  know,  and 
John  Wolfe  knows,  too,  that  she  herself  Is  an 
ample  fortune  for  any  man — and  that.  Cynic,  is 
the  way  John  Wolfe  got  his  rich  wife.” 


ALL. 

A  WKBiTB  and  a  vedding-riiig, 

A  horn*  in  hii  heart  and  hall, 

A  enow- white  palfrey  on  which  to  nde, 

And  the  happjr  life  of  the  happteet  bride, 

All  thii  he  promiaed  me  ell  I 
Mj  lore  and  mj  puritj, 

A  heart  ftee  bom  ainful  thrall, 

Ur  cheerful  home  in  the  flowery  vale,  [la  pale, 
And  the  roaee  that  blooeoed  where  my  cheek  now 
All  thia  I  gave  to  him — all  I 
laughter  and  bitter  acorn. 

And  teara  that  blind  ere  they  ten, 

A  wicked  breaat  and  a  wildered  mind. 

And  a  conacience  that  trembles  in  every  wind, 

All  this  he  baa  given  me— all  I 
An  early  and  nameless  grave, 

Obscure  by  the  ehnreb-yard  wall. 

Where,  though  they  drink  in  no  pitying  tear. 

The  flowere,  like  ms,  may  tall  withered  each  year, 
la  aU  I  can  pray  for— all  I 

OimeinnaH,  September,  1857.  J.  R.  T. 
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I  WILL  tell  you  something  of  my  experience 
during  our  late  war  with  England.  When  the 
declaration  of  the  war  was  made,  I  was  a  boat* 
steerer  on  board  an  American  whale  ship,  cruis¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  spermaceti- 
whale.  In  1813,  on  our  homeward  passage,  we 
were  intercepted  off  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  on 
her  outward  voyage  to  China.  The  process  of 
capture  at  sea  when  belligerent  parties  meet, 
and  only  one  is  armed,  is  very  simple.  In  our 
case,  we  had  approached  our  enemy  in  a  dark 
and  foggy  night,  and  when  daylight  appeared 
were  very  near  him.  A  shot  was  thrown  across 
our  bows,  and  the  English  colors  hoisted.  We 
hove  to,  and  set  the  stars  and  stripes.  An  officer 
was  sent  on  board,  who  inquired  the  name  of  our 
ship,  and  to  what  nation  we  belonged.  Our 
captain  informed  him  that  our  ship  was  owned 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  were  Ameri¬ 
cana 

The  officer  then  informed  us  of  the  existence 
of  the  war,  and  that  we  were  prisoners  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  of  war,  the  Acorn  ;  he  ordered  us 
and  our  baggage  into  his  boat,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  on  board  the  Acorn,  our  own  ship 
manned  by  Englishmen,  and  we,  in  the  enemy’s, 
on  our  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bewail¬ 
ing  our  unfortunate  condition,  while  John  Bull 
rejoiced  in  his  success.  In  this  ship,  we  snffered 
exceedingly  from  a  short  allowance  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  water.  Many  offers  were  made  to  ns 
Americans  to  enlist  in  the  English  service,  to  all 
of  which  we  replied  with  indignation.  After  a 
tedious  passage  of  forty  days,  we  arrived  with 
both  ships  at  Cape  Town,  a  British  colonial  set¬ 
tlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  day 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  put,  with  our  baggage, 
into  a  launch  ;  and,  to  the  exceeding  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  our  captain,  who  was  a  very  gentlemanly 
man,  he  was  ordered  into  the  same  boat,  and  we 
were  towed  to  the  shore  by  another  boat  about 
half  manned.  This,  I  noticed  afterward,  was  a 
common  specimen  of  British  courtesy  toward 
Americans  when  in  their  power.  On  landing, 
we  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  counted  several 
times,  and,  after  our  marks,  description,  and  age 
were  taken,  marched  under  a  g^nard  of  soldiers 
to  prison ;  where,  as  misery  likes  company,  we 
were  happy  to  find  about  two  hundred  of  our 
countrymen.  Our  ship  and  cargo  were  sold  at 
auction,  and  the  proceeds  swelled  the  British 
treasuiy  ;  my  share  I  have  not  received  back, 
and  rather  think  I  never  shall. 

During  my  seven  months’  stay  at  the  Cape 
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prison,  we  were  kindly  and  indulgently  treated ; 
we  could  obtain  leave  of  abeence  from  prison 
on  parole,  in  order  to  work  in  tbe  town  or 
county — our  employers  giving  a  small  bond  for 
our  appearance  when  the  officers  should  call  us 
in.  I  will  describe  the  prison  and  prison  life  as 
I  found  them.  Our  location  was  a  little  back  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  base  of  the  famous  Table 
Hountaln.  The  prisons  were  built  of  stone,  flat 
on  the  top,  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  encircled 
by  a  high  walL  We  were  guarded  by  soldiers, 
and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gate  and  in 
front  of  each  prison.  We  obtained  water  from 
a  clear  brook  that  passed  a  few  yards  from  our 
gate  ;  we  had  access  to  this  brook  through  the 
day,  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
count  us  ont  and  in.  We  used  not  unfrequently 
to  confuse  him  by  rushing  out  in  a  crowd  for 
water  ;  this  was  done  when  a  party  wished  for  a 
cruise  to  the  town.  As  the  sentinel  could  not 
leave  his  post,  the  rogues  would  crawl  along  the 
brook,  protected  by  the  bank,  until  out  of  sight 
On  their  return,  they  would  mingle  again  with 
their  companions ;  and,  in  another  crowd,  re¬ 
gain  the  prison  and  escape  detection.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  caught  by  the  sentinel  when  re¬ 
turning,  or  were  missed  by  the  turnkey  when  he 
called  the  roll — our  companions,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the 'duty  of  answering  to  our  names, 
failing  to  imitate  our  voices.  In  this  event,  the 
runaways  were  pnnished  with  forty-eight  hours 
of  solitary  conflnement — sleeping  on  stones,  and 
living  on  bread  and  water.  To  effect  escape 
from  the  prison  was  never  thought  of ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  impoesible,  as  the  colony  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  savage  African  tribes.  As  I  have 
said,  we  were  kindly  treated — better,  even,  than 
deserved ;  for  we  were  mischievous  and  trouhle- 
Bome,  and  lost  many  indulgences  through  onr 
own  recklessness.  We  were  at  first  allowed  a 
daily  walk,  under  guard,  around  the  town  ;  but 
the  liberty  party  one  day,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
having  broken  the  fence  of  a  resident’s  house, 
we  lost  this  pleasant  recreation.  I  often  heard 
the  English  say,  not  only  at  this  prison,  but  on 
board  prison  ships,  and  subsequently  at  Dartmoor, 
that  Americans  were  the  most  difflicalt  to  govern 
of  all  the  nations  they  had  held  prisoners.  Their 
seal  in  hatching  np  plans  to  annoy  their  keep¬ 
ers  ;  their  bold  and  indomitable  spirit,  leading 
them  to  break  down  all  order  and  discipline ; 
their  astonishing  tact  in  meeting  and  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstacles ;  their  coolness  and  readiness  in 
emergencies— all  those  qualities  made  them  cap¬ 
tives  hard  to  hold.  The  secret  was,  and  is,  that 
Americans  are  free,  and  feel  it  everywhere,  and 
always. 


To  illustrate  what  I  have  sud,  I  must  give 
you  a  few  incideuts.  We  were  allowed  lights  in 
the  prisons  at  night,  until  eight  o’clock.  At 
that  hour  tbe  sentinel  would  order  them  out ; 
not  unfrequently,  however,  if  he  hiqq»ened  to  be 
a  clever  fellow  and  an  old  acquaintance,  he 
would  manage  to  forget  tbe  order,  and  the  lights 
would  burn  till  nine  or  ten.  A  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  indulgence  nearly  rendered  it  a  cus¬ 
tom.  Our  evening  employments  were  various : 
some  mended  their  clothes;  some  plaited  tbe 
palm-leaf  into  bats ;  some  played  cards,  checkers 
and  other  games.  One  evening,  a  party  of  us 
were  playing  cards ;  a  Scotch  guard  was  on,  al¬ 
ways  more  precise  in  enforcing  orders  than  the 
English.  At  eight  o’clock  the  sentinel  ordered 
us  to  put  out  the  lights;  we  replied  that  tbe 
game  was  nearly  ended,  and  then  we  would  do 
so.  The  sentinel  again  harshly  called  ont,  “  Put 
out  the  lights  1”  We  laughed  and  replied  we 
would  when  we  were  ready;  the  sentinel’s 
frenzy  put  us  in  a  mood  for  fun ;  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  soon  the  sergeant  and  all  tbe  guard 
were  at  the  door.  While  they  were  forming 
outside,  we  within  took  onr  hammock  lashings, 
tied  them  together,  and  fastened  one  end  to  a 
ring  in  the  door  which  opened  outward ;  hav¬ 
ing  no  place  to  which  to  fasten  the  other  end, 
we  all  sat  down,  and,  bracing  against  one  an¬ 
other,  held  the  door  fast  The  sergeant  ordered 
out  the  lights ;  after  calling  him  sundry  hard 
names,  we  peremptorily  replied  that  we  would 
not  put  them  out,  all  the 'while  holding  the  door, 
while  the  soldiers  outside  tried  to  get  it  open, 
and  threatened  to  fire  in  if  we  did  not  put  ont 
the  lights  or  open  the  door.  We  called  them 
cowards  mid  fools,  and  told  them  they  dared  not 
fire.  As  there  was  nothing  by  which  they  could 
pull  open  the  door,  they  took  hold  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sprang  it  till  we  could  see  the  ends  of 
their  fingers.  At  length,  one  of  us  said :  “  Let 
ns  slacken  the  rope  a  little,  and  pinch  their 
fingers.”  We  slackened  it,  and  instantly  tbe 
ends  of  three  or  four  dozen  fingers  came  in  right 
around  the  edge  of  the  door,  when  the  word  was 
given :  “  Pull  i”  And  pull  we  did,  while  they 
shrieked  in  their  agony  and  we  mingled  our 
wild  laughter  with  their  cries.  Poor  fellows! 
they  had  to  extricate  themselves,  or  their  com¬ 
panions  for  them,  by  prying  off  the  edge  of  the 
door  with  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  When 
they  were  liberated,  they  retired  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  probably  to  poultice  their  fingers.  We 
fastened  our  door  to  a  stake,  and  retired  from 
the  scene,  leaving  the  lights  to  extinguish  them¬ 
selves.  The  sergeant  was  ashamed  to  report  his 
defeat,  and  so  the  affldr  ended. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  crew  of  a  captured  French 
firigate  arrived,  and  they,  about  five  hundred  in 
number,  were  marched  to  our  prison — a  filthy 
and  disgusting  set  of  men.  After  a  short  con¬ 
sultation  among  ourselves,  we  concluded  not  to 
admit  them,  as  there  were  other  buildings  in  the 
yard  unoccupied.  We  called,  accordingly,  on 
the  agent  of  the  prison.  Lieutenant  Mears,  a 
crusty  and  superannnated  naval  oflScer,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  against  living  with  the  Frenchmen. 
He  replied  that  no  more  prisons  would  be  opened 
until  those  already  open  were  filled.  We  retired 
to  our  apartments,  and  resolved  ourselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  on  ways  and  means 
to  keep  out  the  Frenchmen.  We  concluded 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  had  better 
fight  it  out.  We  knew  the  guards  would  not 
dare  to  fire  on  us,  and  that  we  could  easily 
enough  beat  the  Frenchmen.  We  organized  for 
the  combat,  placing  the  strongest  in  front  and 
others  in  reserve.  All  this  was  done  very 
quietly,  while  without  was  a  great  noise — a  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues,  and  no  interpreters.  We 
remained  sullen  and  still,  “  nursing  our  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm.”  When  they  had  finished 
counting,  examining  and  numbering  the  poor 
foreigners,  they  ordered  them  to  take  their 
traps  and  march  in.  As  they  approached  the 
door,  we  motioned  them  back ;  the  agent  bade 
them  go  on.  Poor  Johnny  Crappeau  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do ;  but  as  the  guards  pressed  the 
hardest,  he  marched  to  the  door.  Then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  After  a  short  battle,  the  French 
retreated,  and  we  were  masters  of  the  field.  We 
thought  we  had  finished  the  business  of  the 
morning  very  comfortably.  The  lieutenant 
called  us  scoundrels  and  rebels — told  us  if  we 
were  in  any  other  than  English  hands  we  would 
be  shot,  and  then  ordered  other  prisons  opened 
for  his  new  captives. 

I  have  one  other  story  to  tell  on  this  point. 
Complaint  was  made  by  the  turnkey  of  the 
prison  that  the  Americaos,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigilant  watch,  would  escape  from  the 
prison  and  roam  about  the  town  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  often  committing  depredations.  The 
commandcr-in-chief.  General  Beard,  a  fractions 
old  soldier,  who  had,  we  were  told,  fought 
against  Washington,  in  the  Revolution,  and  been 
defeated,  inquired  why  the  prisoners  were  not 
missed  when  the  roll  was  called.  The  turnkey 
replied  that  every  man,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
answered  to  his  name,  morning  and  evening ; 
at  least,  every  name  was  answered  to.  The 
General  inquired  if  we  were  drawn  up  in  col¬ 
umns  at  the  roll  call.  “  No,”  replied  the  turn¬ 
key,  “  they  will  not  form  a  line  ;  they  say  sail¬ 


ors  are  not  soldiers,  and  were  never  intended  to 
be.”  We  had  an  object  in  this  refusal ;  for,  if 
drawn  up  in  line,  we  should  be  unable  to  answer 
for  one  another  in  case  of  any  absences.  The 
General  said  he  would  come  in  person,  with  a 
hundred  men,  the  next  morning,  and  try  his 
skill  at  drilling  us.  We  bad  timely  information 
of  his  intention.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to 
describe  the  way  in  which  our  old  French  friends 
were  daily  drilled.  The  first  two  men  out  would 
stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the  next 
two  by  their  sides,  and  so  on  till  all  were  ar¬ 
ranged  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  turnkey 
to  pass  between  the  lines.  This,  by  the  way, 
was  very  amusing  to  us ;  for,  as  the  poor  man 
had  unfortunately  lost  one  eye,  he  had  to  count 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  head  of  the  column,  some  Yankee 
would  call  out,  “  About  face  1  backward  marck !” 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  turnkey. 

Now  for  the  only  military  drill  of  my  life  I 
At  the  time  appointed.  General  Beard,  with  his 
ofiScers  and  men,  arrived.  The  prison  yard  was 
capacious  and  level,  and  he  easily  arranged  his 
troops,  with  the  sound  of  bugles  and  trumpets. 
The  Americans  were  then  ordered  in  front  of 
the  military,  when  the  General  addressed  us  in 
a  short,  but  commanding  speech :  he  told  us  we 
were  prisoners  of  war — it  so  happened  we  had 
found  that  out  before — that  ho  knew  much  of 
our  country  and  its  history,  and  that  we  were 
fortunate  in  falling  into  so  good  hands ;  that  it 
was  a  happy  circumstance  we  were  of  the  same 
origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  for  our 
good,  and  if  we  would  attend  to  a  few  simple 
regulations,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  After  this  address,  he  ordered  a 
half  dozen  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  corporals 
to  form  us  in  a  line.  I  was  the  first  man  placed ; 
I  was  directed  to  turn  my  feet  out,  keep  my 
arms  down  and  my  head  up.  One  after  another, 
some  forty  or  fifty  were  placed  on  the  same 
line,  when  We  begun  to  nestle  and  get  out  of 
position,  and  the  General  to  scold,  while  the 
other  officers  were  doing  their  best  to  remedy 
matters.  We  laughed  at  them,  long  and  loudly. 
The  General  rode  up  and<'down  the  line,  com¬ 
plaining  that  it  was  not  straight — and  we  meant 
it  never  should  be.  We  were  ordered  to  “  dress 
firont”  We  had  arranged  beforehand  not  to 
understand  this  order,  and  all  was  confusion, 
when  all  at  once  our  well-known  bugle  sounded. 
We  had  a  large,  crooked  cokHt  horn,  which  we 
called  a  bugle,  and  used  to  call  all  hands  to  dln- 
nes.  One  of  our  comrades,  a  queer  fellow, 
named  Smith,  had  concealed  this  under  bis 
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jacket,  with  the  eud  near  hia  mouth,  and  now 
gave  the  uaual  dinner  call.  We  turned  and 
aimultaneonsly  set  up  a  roar  of  laughter.  The 
General  was  amazed  ;  the  horses  neighed  and 
reared,  and  a  more  ludicrous  scene  I  never  be¬ 
held.  Smith  was  taken  away,  and  the  brave 
General  rallied  and  tried  twice  more  to  arrange 
us  ;  but  an  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  us,  and  arranged  we  would  not  be. 
No  words  of  mine  are  sufficient  to  express  the 
wrath  of  the  disappointed  General ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  the  generals  in  Great  Britain 
could  have  formed  us  in  a  line  after  our  horn 
sounded.  The  General  called  ns  stubborn,  stu¬ 
pid,  rebellious  scoundrels ;  then  turned  to  leave 
us.  We  bade  him  a  most  significant  good  by. 
reminding  him  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
been  beaten  by  Americans.  No  other  attempt 
to  drill  us  was  made  at  this  depot 

But,  after  all,  as  I  have  before  said,  probably 
never  were  prisoners  more  comfortably  situated. 
The  climate  was  mild  and  healthful,  the  soil 
rich  and  generous,  and  the  markets  loaded  the 
year  round  with  the  products  of  the  country, 
and  the  shores  were  visited  by  a  great  variety 
of  the  finest  fish  in  the  world.  And  a  sad  mis¬ 
take  we  made  by  asking  to  be  removed  to  En¬ 
gland,  thinking  there  to  be  more  in  the  way  of 
an  exchange  ;  but  before  we  reached  England 
the  exchange  had  stopped,  and  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a 
loathsome  prison  till  the  war  should  terminate. 
But  of  this  by  and  by. 

In  July,  1814,  the  return  East  India  convoy 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Denmark  ship  of  the  line  and  the  Stag  frigate. 
These  ships  had  lost  many  men  by  sickness,  and 
we  Americans  were  asked  to  join  them,  as  sea¬ 
men,  for  the  passage  to  England.  Twelve  of 
our  number,  including  myself,  accordingly 
joined  the  “  Marchioness  of  Exeter,”  Captain 
Baines.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
fine  ships,  all  of  which  were  in  reality  ships  of 
war,  having  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  and  a 
marine  guard  of  musketry,  with  uniformed  offi¬ 
cers,  and  regular  gradations  of  rank  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Besides  our  officers,  we  had  one  hundred 
English  sailors,  fifty  lascars  and  Chinamen,  and 
three  hundred  company’s  troops,  who  were  quar¬ 
tered  at  the  guns  in  time  of  action.  This  was 
the  most  remarkable  voyage  of  my  life,  and  I 
must  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail.  We  had 
never  before  sailed  in  an  English  merchant-ship, 
,  and  could  but  notice  a  great  difference  in  the 
usage  and  fare  here  and  on  board  one  of  our 
own  ship^  Our  daily  rations  were  a  scanty 
supply  of  half-cleaned  Bengal  rice,  a  pint  and 


a  half  of  water,  and  a  good  allowance  of  salt 
meat,  much  of  which  we  could  not  eat,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  limited  supply  of  water.  We  had 
no  bread,  flour,  peas,  beans,  tea  nor  coffee,  which 
make  a  good  variety  in  an  American  ^ip. 

Now,  an  American  sailor  is  very  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  his  stomach ;  and,  to  avoid  any  future 
trouble,  we  made  an  agreement  previous  to  en¬ 
listing  that  bread  shonld.be  daily  given  ns;  but 
for  thirty  days  after  we  sailed  only  the  rations 
just  mentioned  were  received.  We  were  badly 
treated  and  worked  hard,  and  we  decided  that 
something  must  be  done.  After  consultation, 
we  decided  we  could  get  on  very  well  if  bread 
was  allowed  ns ;  and,  remembering  our  agree¬ 
ment,  we  unanimously  resolved  to  do  no  more 
duty  without  bread ;  but  how  to  get  it  was  the 
question.  I  was  appointed  to  lead  and  the  rest 
were  to  follow  to  the  quarter-deck  to  lay  before 
the  proud  and  lace-bound  captain  our  complaint 
and  our  determination ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
all  would  consent  to  any  arrangement  I  should 
make.  To  the  quarter  deck  we  went ;  the  cap¬ 
tain  sent  the  second  officer  to  inquire  our  busi¬ 
ness  ;  I  replied  that  we  wished  to  speak  with 
the  captain.  Accordingly,  he  approached  and 
asked  what  we  wonted.  I  answered,  we  had 
come  to  remind  him  of  a  contract  he  had  made 
when  we  joined  his  ship,  that  bread  should  be 
daily  served  to  us,  which  contract  he  had  not 
kept,  though  we  understood  there  was  bread  on 
board.  The  captain  replied,  angrily,  that  there 
was  bread  on  board  and  that,  at  a  proper  time, 
we  should  have  it.  I  replied  that  he  would,  of 
course,  manage  the  economy  of  his  ship  in  his 
own  way ;  but  that,  so  far  as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  should  discontinue  work  till  we  had 
the  bread.  This  he  did  not  seem  much  to  like, 
and  he  asked  me  if  Americans  could  not  subsist 
on  the  same  food  as  Englishmen  ?  I  answered, 
I  had  no  doubt  Americans  could  do  all  that  En¬ 
glishmen  could ;  but  whether  they  would  or  not 
was  another  matter.  The  result  was,  we  were 
ordered  under  arrest  and  a  guard  placed  over 
us.  Soon  after  the  cutter  was  manned,  and  I, 
with  a  companion,  one  Frank  Rich,  was  ordered 
into  it,  and  our  captidn  followed.  We  pulled 
to  the  flag-ship,  where  our  captain  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  CommodMe  Baker,  after  which  I  was 
ordered  to  the  quarterdeck,  where  stood  the 
Commodore  and  Captain  Baines,  with  a  dozen 
officers,  in  a  semi-circle,  a  very  imposing  specta¬ 
cle— at  least,  considering  the  occasion. 

The  Commodore  asked  me  my  name,  which  I 
gave  him,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was  bom  in  the  United  States. 

“  Are  you  sickT’  he  then  asked. 
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“  I  am  not  well,”  I  replied. 

“  Yon  are  not  elck,  but  discontented,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  I  understand  from  Captain  Baines  that 
until  you  twelve  Americans  came  on  board  his 
ship  he  had  a  very  orderly  and  faithful  crew  ;  but 
since  then  your  influence  has  created  a  disaffec¬ 
tion  among  the  English  seamen ;  and  your  con¬ 
duct  to-day,  in  demanding  a  change  in  your  ra¬ 
tions,  was  mutinous;  but,  in  consideration  of 
your  being  prisoners  of  war,  he  has  referred 
your  case  to  me.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  T” 

“  Well,  Sir,”  I  replied,  “  I  think  I  have  some¬ 
thing. to  say,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  my 
countrymen,  also,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  speaking.  You  say.  Sir,  that  I  am  not 
sick  but  discontented  ;  I  can  give  yon  a  reason 
for  it.  I  am  discontented  at  being  held  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  by  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of 
my  country,  and  at  being  treated  in  a  manner 
so  diflbrent  from  the  usage  on  board  American 
ships ;  but,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  my  health, 
I  may  be  as  good  a  judge  as  any  one.  Sir,  in 
the  United  States  we  are  all  corn-fed,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  a  change  from  English  to  Ameri¬ 
can  diet  would  improve  the  health  of  all  of  ns. 
I  deny  the  charge  of  creating  disturbance  among 
the  English  sailors ;  it  would  be  hard  work  to 
contaminate  them  ;  I  have  never  seen  dogs  used 
as  the  men  arc  in  that  ship.” 

I  then  reminded  him  of  our  “bread  contract,” 
and  that  we  only  were  parties  to  it,  and  of  our 
interview  with  Captain  Baines,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  were  before  him.  To  all  this  the 
Commodore  replied : 

“  I  have  heard  your  complaint ;  now  do  you 
return  and  bid  your  companions  from  me  to  re¬ 
turn  to  duty ;  and  tell  them  if  you  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  same  treatment  the  English  sailors 
have,  I  will  tiiink  no  more  of  your  past  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  if  yon  fkil  in  this,  yon  shall  all  be 
brought  to  this  ship,  put  in  irons  and  confined 
in  the  fore  lazaretto,  where  yon  shall  be  fed  on 
rice  and  water,  with  two  hours’  fresh  air,  one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening.” 

I  bowed,  thanked  the  Commodore,  and  asked 
him  if  this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  British  mag¬ 
nanimity  toward  defenseless  prisoners  of  war. 
ne  made  no  reply,  but  beckoned  me  forward. 
As  I  left  him  I  said  I  had  no  idea  my  compan¬ 
ions  would  comply  with  his  directions  until  our 
demand  was  gn^ted ;  that  Americans  did  not 
settle  their  oflairs  in  this  way.  Frank,  my  com¬ 
panion,  was  told  very  much  the  same,  when  we 
returned  to  our  own  ship.  I  reported  progress 
to  my  associates,  who  were  still  under  arrest, 
and  we  agreed  to  hold  out,  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  at  some  day  we  might  be 


able  to  pay  them  off  in  their  own  coin.  Soon 
after  this  the  chief  officer  came  to  us  with  a 
message  from  the  captain,  requesting  our  re¬ 
turn  to  duty,  and  promising  his  influence  on  our 
arrival  in  England  in  obtaining  our  liberty.  We 
answered  that  Captain  Baines  had  once  deceived 
us,  but  would  not  again  ;  that  our  motto  wa^ 
“  bread,  or  the  Denmark’s  lazaretto.”  He  left 
but  soon  returned,  saying : 

“Well,  my  brave  fellows,  go  to  your  duty, 
and  to-morrow  you  and  all  hands  shall  have 
bread  served  out  to  you and  so  it  was. 

Nothing  more  of  Interest  occurred  till  we 
reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  our  passage  was, 
however,  so  protracted  that  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  reaching  England  we  were  reduced  to  a  half 
allowance  of  provisions.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
in  October,  we  were  visited  by  a  most  violent 
gale ;  for  three  long  days  and  nights  it  raged 
with  unremitted  fhry.  We  lost  several  spars  and 
sails,  and  a  heavy  sea  broke  our  rudder.  The 
ship  labored  excessively ;  and,  her  scams  open¬ 
ing,  the  water  poured  in,  and  six  pumps  were  in 
constant  use  to  keep  her  from  sinking.  The 
heavens  were  as  black  as  pitch  ;  the  storm  howled 
through  the  rigging  ;  the  sea  was  piled  np  like 
mountains  around  us.  Thus  we  were  lying  del¬ 
uged,  wrecked,  aflVighted,  for  seventy-two  hours, 
wrestling  with  the  storm  and  struggling  with 
the  waves.  At  this  frightful  juncture,  we  were 
informed  by  the  captain  that  we  had  but  two 
days’  provisions  on  board,  even  at  a  half  allow¬ 
ance  ;  and  that,  if  the  storm  should  continue 
many  days,  as  very  likely  it  might,  we  should 
be  driven  to  an  execution  in  the  ship. 

I  never  can  forget  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
My  first  thought  was  that,  if  we  were  in  such  an 
exigency,  the  Americans  would  be  first  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Amid  my  musings,  an  old,  gray-headed 
Irish  sailor,  who  stood  by  me,  said  :  “  Well,  if 
we  come  to  that,  we’ll  cat  the  soldiers  first” 
But,  thanks  be  to  Him  who  rules  the  whirlwind 
and  the  storm,  the  wind  fell  before  our  pro- 
vidons  were  exhausted ;  the  violence  of  the 
storm  was  stayed  ;  and,  through  a  broken  cloud, 
appeared  the  sun  to  lighten,  and  warm,  and 
cheer  the  weary  mariners.  A  strange  sail  had 
been  driven  near  us  by  the  storm,  which  proved 
to  be  an  English  transport  laden  with  pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  our  whole  fleet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brig  that  had  foundered,  replenished  its 
stock.  A  cheering  hope  of  surviving  the  voy¬ 
age  beamed  in  every  countenance  ;  a  fair  wind 
sprung  up,  we  repaired  our  damages,  bent  new 
sails,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  our  de^ed 
haven  t 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  at  Black- 
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wall,  a  king’s  cutter  come  for  us,  and  took  us  to 
the  prison  ships  at  Chatham.  Again  and  again 
did  we  beg  to  be  paid  our  wages  before  leaving 
our  ship.  Captain  Baines  acknowledged  he  owed 
us  thirty  dollars  each,  and  promised  to  send  ns 
the  money.  So  great  was  our  surprise  and  in* 
dignation  at  this  foul  treachery,  that,  as  we  left, 
wc  poured  forth  our  imprecations  upon  the  cap¬ 
tain,  his  country,  and  his  king.  After  all  our 
sufferings,  we  were  robbed  at  last  1  Hy  wages  I 
hare  never  received,  though  I  understood  a  part 
was  sent  to  Dartmoor  Prison  after  we  left. 

As  night  approached,  and  wc  were  sailing 
down  the  Thames,  my  fellow  prisoners  suggested 
a  plan  to  rise,  take  the  cutter,  throw  the  guard 
into  the  river,  and  run  to  France ;  they  fixed  on 
me  to  command  and  navigate  the  vessel.  I  re¬ 
plied  to  them  that  to  capture  the  cutter  by  sur¬ 
prise  would  be  very  easy ;  but  to  sail,  in  the 
night-time,  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals,  without 
chart  or  pilot,  was  quite  another  affair,  and  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  the  channel  fleet  in  the 
day-time  would  be  quite  impossible.  As  our 
chance  of  success  was  so  very  small,  I  advised 
that  wc  should  not  attempt  it  Most  bitterly  did 
wo  all  afterward  regret  our  decision,  when  we 
learned,  by  our  own  sad  experience,  that  the 
time  to  escape  from  on  inland  English  prison  is 
))efore  one  gets  in. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Chatham,  where 
were  lying  several  old  line-of-battle  ships,  which 
had  for  many  years  been  used  ns  depots  for  pris¬ 
oners  of  war ;  but  were  now  entirely  deserted, 
as  the  American  prisoners  had  been  removed  to 
Dartmoor.  When  the  inhabitants  learned  of  oor 
arrival,  they  prayed  the  authorities  not  to  allow 
our  remaining — saying  that  while  the  last  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  were  there  they  hod  been  in  con¬ 
stant  fear,  sleeping  with  their  swords  by  their 
sides,  and  their  pistols  under  their  heads ;  and 
that  they  had  rather  have  a  thousand  Frenchmen 
than  &  hundred  Americans.  When  the  captain 
told  us  this,  we  felt  highly  flattered  ;  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  we  were  still  of  some  conse¬ 
quence,  and,  though  prisoners,  were  able  to  an¬ 
noy  the  enemies  of  our  country.  We  were  or¬ 
dered  to  Gilligamreach,  and  put  on  board  the 
frigate  Quebec,  a  receiving  ship.  We  were 
greatly  amused  and  interested  at  finding  En¬ 
glishmen  with  feelings  like  our  own,  and  also 
suffering ;  for  there  were  a  hundred  freshly- 
pressed  men,  who  never  before  hod  been  on  ship¬ 
board.  They  were  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  me¬ 
chanics,  and  told  us  they  had  been  kidnapped  by 
press-gangs  and  brought  there.  They  had  been 
taken  from  their  workshops  and  their  farms; 
and.  with  no  preparation,  hurried  on  board  ship, 
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from  whence  they  were  destined  to  ships  of  war, 
and  where  next  they  could  not  tell.  Strange 
questions  they  asked  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
and  usage  on  board  ships  of  war;  and  their 
dresses,  of  velvet  and  corduroy,  with  knee- 
buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  seemed  a  new  rig  for 
sailors: 

After  a  short  stay  here,  wo  were  removed  to 
the  frigate  Clorrend,  at  Spithead ;  here,  we  were 
abused  for  another  month.  We  were  crowded 
between  two  guns,  and,  though  the  weather  was 
intensely  cold,  the  ports  near  us,  were  kept  open, 
while  all  others  were  shut ;  and  every  morning, 
as  the  decks  were  washed,  water  was  maliciously 
thrown  on  usl  We  almost  thought  they  in¬ 
tended  to  freeze  us.  In  this  frigate  we  were 
taken  to  Portsmouth,  and  put  on  board  the  Puis¬ 
sant,  an  old  French  frigate.  Here,  we  found 
some  five  hundred  of  our  countrymen,  and 
among  them  many  old  friends  from  the  Cape 
prison ;  and  many  hours  we  passed  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  what  we  had  seen  and  suffered  since  we 
parted.  We  remained  here  some  six  weeks,  and 
were  kindly  treated,  with  a  plenty  of  room  and 
of  food.  Our  washing-day,  or  rather  washing- 
night,  was  a  sportive  time  for  us.  Before  night 
we  started  some  four  or  five  hundred  gallons  of 
water  in  the  cook’s  coppers ;  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  were  turned  out  to  wash  our 
clothes,  and  the  scramble  for  a  tub,  a  piece  of 
candle  or  soap,  gave  us  much  fun.  This  ship 
had  been  at  her  present  moorings  for  nineteen 
years,  and  several  whole  families  had  long  been 
on  board.  One  woman  showed  me  her  dan  ghter, 
a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  never  been  out  of  the 
ship ;  she  also  told  me  that  she  was  on  board  the 
ship  daring  the  great  mutiny  in  the  navy  headed 
by  Parker.  Portsmouth  was  a  great  naval  depot ; 
and  for  several  days,  during  the  trial  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers,  the  court  was  held  in  this  ship.  I  re¬ 
member  one  part  of  her  narrative  she  always 
gave  with  great  feeling.  She  said  the  trials  were 
very  short,  and  many  were  hung  on  the  smallest 
evidence  of  guilt.  One  day  there  came  on  board 
for  trial  a  crew  against  whom  the  only  evidence 
was  the  boatswain’s  wife,  and  as  fast  as  she 
pointed  out  thoee  imidicated  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  the  crowd  and  hurry,  she  accused  a 
man  who  had  at  hand  evidence  which  proved  he 
had  never  been  on  board  the  ship  in  question. 
The  woman  was  charged  with  perjury,  the  noose 
slipped  over  her  head  as  she  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  she  was  run  up  to  the  yard-arm  ;  and  then 
the  court  adjourned.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
story. 

One  day  there  came  on  board  our  drip  a 
party  of  Americaa  militm-men,  Vermonters. 
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taken  in  Canada,  and  a  motley  set  of  fellows  I 
they  were,  with  their  high,  pointed,  woolen  | 
eaps,  and  their  pepper-and-salt  clothca  The  ! 
English  made  great  sport  of  them,  and  we,  our-  ^ 
selves,  were  really  ashamed  of  their  appearance.  | 
Almost  daily  new  recruits  joined  us,  some  of 
recent  capture,  others  brought  from  other  de¬ 
pots.  We  remained  peaceably  until  the  arrival 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Americans,  taken  on  the 
lakes  ;  they  were  said  to  be  sailors,  but  we  could 
not  tell  why,  as  they  were  very  different  from 
old  salts.  These  fellows  were  anxious  to  get  on 
shore,  or  to  some  inland  prison  ;  wo  remon¬ 
strated  against  being  moved,  having  passed 
through  changes  enough  to  make  us  contented 
with  our  present  situation.  Several  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  were  made  to  escape,  by  swimming 
in  the  night ;  this  led  to  the  removal  of  some 
three  hundred  to  Plymonth,  the  nearest  seaport 
to  Dartmoor.  On  our  way  to  Plymouth,  au  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  1  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  :  It  happened  one  night  a  party  of 
Americans,  who  had  been  drinking,  got  into  a 
quarrel ;  the  sentinel  interfered,  who  was  knocked 
down,  and  the  alarm  flew  that  the  Americans 
were  going  to  take  the  ship.  The  guard  of  the 
ship  was  called,  and  marched  against  us  to  the 
berth  deck,  where  we  had  a  pitched  battle, 
though  at  great  odds,  as  w^  had  no  arms  but 
those  Nature  had  given  us,  or  chance  thrown  in 
our  way  ;  the  result  was,  one  American  was 
killed,  several  bstdly  wouialed,  who  were  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  some  five  or  six  pushed  into 
the  hold  and  confined.  These  prisoners  we  could 
communicate  with,  and  they  requested  me  to 
procure  their  release  (one  of  them,  by  the  way, 
was  Frank  Rich,  my  colleague  in  enforcing  the 
Corn  law,  or  bread  law  rather).  The  officer  de¬ 
clined,  saying  he  should  transcend  bis  powers 
in  releasing  those  the  captain  had  confined,  and 
that  they  must  wait  till  he  returned.  They 
swore,  if  they  were  not  released,  to  blow  up  the 
ship.  Soon  after,  when  all  was  quiet,  one  of 
them,  greatly  excited,  came  to  the  hatchway, 
ealling«out  that  the  fellows  were  «  t'.io  maga- 
cine.  Great  was  the  alarm ;  down  went  the 
captain  of  marines,  and  followed  aft  the  passage 
the  prisoners  bad  mode  through  several  plank 
bulk-beads,  to  the  magazine :  there  sat  a  drunk¬ 
en  fellow,  with  one  hand  taking  the  head  from 
a  keg  of  powder,  and  holding  in  the  other  a 
lighted  candle ;  the  powder  was  already  in  sight, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  flame  would  have 
reached  iL  The  man  was  dragged  on  deck, 
where  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  if  he  bad  been 
left  alone  he  wonld  have  given  us  a  merry 
Christmas — for  it  was  Christmas  morning.  Ws 


were  told  these  men  were  doomed  to  solitary 
confinement  daring  the  war. 

On  landing  at  Plymouth,  we  were  marched  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  through  a  deep,  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  without  food.  At  nine  in  the  evening, 
the  heavy  gates  were  opened,  and  tired,  and 
hungry,  and  disconsolate,  we  were  in  Dartmoor 
Prison.  We  were  kept  in  an  open  prison  through 
the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  under¬ 
going  an  examination,  were  permitted  to  take 
up  our  abode  at  either  of  the  buildings  within 
the  prison  wall.  I  found  several  relatives 
among  the  old  prisoners,  and  joined  their  mess 
in  prison — number  five.  I  was  informed  there 
were  five  thousand  prisoners  here — many  of  the 
most  daring  and  reckless  character  ;  a  danger¬ 
ous  set  of  men  to  live  with.  There  were  in  our 
prison  twelve  hundred  ;  we  were  arranged  in 
messes  of  six,  and  each  mess  numbered.  Our 
rations  were,  on  five  days  in  the  week,  beef 
soup ;  one,  salt  fish  and  potatoes ;  and  one, 
smoked  herring  and  bread.  All  these  were  good 
in  quality,  but  poor  in  quantity. 

The  wholesale  manner  of  making  the  soup  is 
worth  describing  ;  it  was  all  made  at  one  time, 
and  in  one  boiler.  First  were  put  in  about  four 
hundred  gallons  of  water;  then  eight  or  ten 
quarters  of  beef,  chopped,  which  were  thrown  in 
with  large  pitchforks ;  then  a  wagon-load  of 
turnips;  then  barley,  and  a  few  sbovelsful  of 
salt.  At  noon,  the  cook  blew  the  horn  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  one  from  each  mess  went  for  the  allow- 

I  ' 

ance  of  all.  Our  employments  were  various :  I 
attended  three  schools — one  for  navigation,  one 
dancing,  and  one  boxing.  There  were  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  and  Italians,  who  gave  lessons 
in  music.  We  bad  a  prison  crier,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  any  news  that  arrived,  any  thing  that 
was  lost  or  stolen  ;  or,  for  a  penny,  he  would 
show  up  to  ridicule  any  person — then  go  to  the 
abused  and  receive  another  penny  for  disclosing 
the  name  of  his  first  employer.  We  suffered  so 
much  from  want  of  food  that  every  means  was 
resorted  to  for  money  to  buy  bread  of  the  coun¬ 
try  people  who  came  to  our  gate  to  trade.  I 
have  seen  men  work  for  hours  scouring  and  col¬ 
oring  an  old  button  to  make  it  pass  for  sixpence, 
and,  at  first,  with  good  success.  On  my  arrival, 
the  prisoners  were  digging  a  passage  under  the 
wall,  and  had  made  a  considerable  advance  when 
the  news  of  peace  raised  hopes  of  an  easier  es¬ 
cape.  Onr  keeper.  Captain  Shortland,  a  poet- 
captain  of  the  navy,  was,  unequivocally,  a  bod 
man.  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  redeeming 
trait  in  his  character ;  he  examined  all  the  let¬ 
ters  we  wrote,  and  would  erase  whatever  he 
pleased,  and  so  mutilated  those  we  received  we 
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could  scarcely  read  what  he  left ;  but  you  shall 
hear  more  of  him.  We  had  a  code  of  laws  in 
prison  for  our  own  government,  and  a  president, 
with  a  committee  of  six,  to  enforce  them,  as 
there  was  no  protection  of  individual  rights  to 
be  found  outside. 

In  Jlarch,  1815,  was  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Great  was  the  joy  when  the  tidings 
reached  the  prison  ;  but  still  we  lingered  on  in 
suspense  till  the  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  us,  in  handbills,  that  the  war  had  terminated. 
We  learned  this  in  the  evening,  and  never  have 
I  witnessed  such  a  universal  jubilee ;  one  simul¬ 
taneous  expression  of  joy  went  up  from  all 
hearts,  in  the  loud  exclamation,  “  Thank  God  t” 
Cheers  upon  cheers,  resounded  for  “Liberty, 
Free  Trade,  and  Sailors’  Rights.”  Cheers,  wild 
laughter,  silence,  and  tears  marked  the  various 
emotions.  One  man,  who  had  long  bewailed  a 
captivity  which  separated  him  tVora  a  family  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave  destitute,  fell  dead 
upon  the  floor.  Through  the  livelong  night 
these  expressions  continued.  The  morning 
dawned,  and  wo  prepared  to  honor  the  day  as 
best  we  could  :  wo  had  no  cannon,  but  powder, 
witli  which  we  made  rope-yarn  guns,  by  binding 
the  powder  in  a  large  ball  of  the  yarn  ;  and, 
when  the  word  was  given,  on  each  prison  were 
hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  pealing  of 
the  guns,  mingled  with  our  loud  cheers,  rent  the 
air.  We  remembered  our  absent  friends,  the 
perils  we  bad  encountered,  the  abuse  we  bad 
suffered  ;  to  be  delivered  from  these,  and  per¬ 
mitted  again  to  meet  those,  oh,  it  was  a  fit  cause 
for  joy  I  Even  Shortland  aflected  pleasure,  and 
was  seen  to  smile  a  devil’s  smile.  We  were 
now  hourly  expecting  to  be  released,  but  were 
doomed,  through  the  heartless  delay  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  to  six  weeks  more  of  captivity  and 
trouble. 

We  had,  in  this  time,  another  bread  revolt,  for 
ShorHand  attempted  to  feed  ns  on  bread  he  had 
kept  for  years,  and  which  was  alive  with  ver¬ 
min  ;  we  said  we  would  have  fresh  bread  or  the 
walls  should  come  down.  Five  hundred  men 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  bread  was 
forthcoming.  But  I  must  tell  yon  a  bread  spec¬ 
ulation  I  had  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  our  financial  embarrassments 
(our  Goverment  only  allowed  us  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  per  month)  ;  and,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  was  driven  into  bankruptcy,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  In  this  way ;  At  various  places  in  the 
prison  were  small  gaming  tables,  on  which,  be¬ 
sides  money,  were  cards  and  bread.  Now  I  had 
an  English  shilling,  with  which  I  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  bought  my  bread,  and  never  did  I  es¬ 


teem  a  piece  of  money  more  ;  it  was  with  mo 
day  and  night,  an  ever  faithful  friend  ;  I  kept 
it  in  my  hand  at  night,  lest  some  one  sbonld 
steal  it ;  but  one  morping  I  was  unlucky,  and, 
after  three  trials,  had  lost  my  shilling,  fourpence 
at  a  time.  But  bread  I  must  have,  so  I  seized  a 
loaf  and  the  keeper  seized  me.  We  had  a  short 
encounter  ;  I  dr'-,'^ped  the  loaf ;  he  fell  upon  it, 
then  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  picked  himself 
up,  while  I  picked  up,  not  exactly  the  loaf,  but 
a  pancake,  which  I  bore  away  in  triumph.  These 
little  incidents  slightly  relieved  the  dull  monot¬ 
ony  of  a  life  now  rendered  more  miserable  by  the 
suspense  we  were  in  regarding  our  deliverance. 

But  I  most  come  to  the  saddest  scene  of  all, 
one  which  will  forever  stamp  the  name  of  its 
chief  actor,  Thomas  George  Shortland,  with 
cowardice,  barbarity,  infamy  and  disgrace  ; 
never  can  his  name  be  mentioned  by  a  single 
American  prisoner  but  with  detestation  and  con¬ 
tempt  Before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he 
had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  Are  into  our  prisons, 
because  a  light  was  seen  ;  it  was  because  his  in¬ 
human  plans  were  thwarted  that  we  were  not 
murdered  in  our  hammocks. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1815,  as  a  small  party 
were  playing  ball  in  the  yard,  some  one,  striking 
the  ball  with  too  much  force,  sent  it  over  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  prison  ;  the  sentinel  there 
was  requested  to  throw  it  back,  but  refused. 
Upon  this,  the  party  threatened  to  break  out  and 
get  it  themselves,  and  immediately  began  to  put 
their  threat  in  execution  ;  a  hole  was  mode  In 
the  wall  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  man’s 
passing  through,  but  no  one  attempted  it.  The 
alarm  bells  were  now  rung,  and  the  military 
called  to  arms ;  the  prisoners,  surprised  at  hear^ 
ing  the  alarm,  ran  into  the  passage  fronting  the 
market,  where  appeared  Shortland,  at  the  head 
of  some  five  hundred  men  of  the  military  de¬ 
partment — he  had  been  heard  to  say  after  the 
hole  was  picked,  and  before  the  bells  rung,  “  I 
will  fix  the  rascals  directly  and  the  soldiers  on 
the  walls,  about  the  same  time,  informed  the 
prisoners  they  would  be  charged  upon  directly ; 
and  now,  while  drunk,  the  brave  captain  ordered 
the  ft-ont  ranks  to  fire,  and,  when  they  hesitated, 
he  seized  a  musket  and  fired  the  first  shot,  and 
the  bloody  drama  commenced. 

The  rear  ranks  fired  with  connderable  execu¬ 
tion,  and  chased  the  prisoners  to  the  yard.  The 
brutal  scenes  of  this  day  I  shrink  from  narrat¬ 
ing  ;  nine  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-eight 
wounded.  A  man  named  John  Washington, 
having  been  wounded,  was  overtaken  by  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  begged  for  his  life,  bat  the  ruffians 
standing  before  him  shot  him  dead ;  a  boj  tf 
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fourteen  was  run  through  bj  an  officer,  and 
many  eimilar  Bcenea  were  witncaacd  ;  and  all 
this  while  scarcely  any  one  knew  the  cause  of 
the  attack.  Captain  Shortland  attempted  to 
justify  his  conduct  by  saying  the  prisoners  were 
trying  to  break  out ;  so  far  from  any  such  in¬ 
tention,  they  were  in  momentary  expectation  of 
being  sent  hesne,  and  had  the  gates  been  thrown 
open  they  would  not  have  gone  out.  The  secret 
was,  Shortland  hated  his  prisoners,  and  took 
this  mode  to  glut  his  revenge.  One  instance 
more  should  not  be  passed  over  :  in  the  midst 
of  the  slaughter  and  confusion,  an  English  lamp¬ 
lighter,  who  bad  come  in  a  few  minutes  previ¬ 
ous,  ran  into  prison  number  three  to  escape  his 
own  countrymen ;  he  was  recognized  by  the 
Americans,  and  a  rope  fixed  for  banging  him — 
nor  at  such  a  time  was  this  strange ;  but,  some 
one  represonting  the  cowardice  of  such  an  act, 
and  the  disgrace  it  would  inflict  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  name,  the  poor  wretch  was  released. 

“No!”  said  they;  “we  scorn  to  copy  after 
your  countrymen,  and  murder  you  at  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  go  1  and  we  will  seek  a  nobler  re- 
veng;c !  ” 

Soon  after  the  massacre,  cartels  arrived  at 
Plymouth ;  these  were  English  ships,  destined, 
andcr  charter,  for  Norfolk,  for  tobacco.  From 
three  to  four  hundred  were  now  put  on  board, 
and  I  was  among  them.  I  had  been  a  prisoner 
for  twenty-three  months,  and  weary  months  they 
had  been ;  and  I  now  heartily  ngoioed  at  the 
prospect  of  release.  On  board  this  ship  (“  as 
usual,”  you  will  say),  we  bad  another  rebellion, 
in  the  matter  of  provisions,  with  (as  usual)  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  stores  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  agent,  Mr.  Beasley.  Only 
one  meal  was  cooked  for  us  each  day ;  the  others 
we  must  g;et  for  ourselves,  and  great  excitement 
always  attended  the  operation,  as  so  many 
wished  to  bo  served  at  the  same  time.  We  had 
one  law  for  all  cases,  one  almost  ns  old  as  man 
himself,  and  that  was,  “  might  makes  right.” 

I  have  but  one  more  incident  of  our  voyag^e 
to  give  you,  and  that  is  its  termination.  It  so 
happened  that  nearly  all  of  the  passengers  (had 
not  our  captivity  ceased  T)  belonged  in  New  En¬ 
gland  ;  and,  as  we  approached  land,  it  seemed 
very  hard  and  unreasonable  that  we  should  be 
lauded  in  a  Sonthem  State  in  our  destitute  cii> 
cumstances.  So  we  held  a  meeting,  and  sAt  a 
letter  to  the  c<4)tain  on  the  subject.  He  replied, 
in  writing,  that  he  was  chartered  for  Norfolk, 
and  there  he  was  going :  this  ended  negotiation. 
But  to  land  at  New  York  we  were  determined — 
peaceably  if  we  could,  but  forcibly  if  we  must. 
We,  therefore,  resolved  to  take  the  ship  out  of 


the  officers’  hands,  and  selected  a  captain — 
O’Conner,  of  Philadelphia— to  take  the  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  whole 
plot ;  and,  when  publicly  called  upon,  to  refuse 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Southern  man,  when 
we  were' to  force  him  to  the  post  on  peril  of  his 
life.  This  would  clear  him  if  any  trouble  should 
arise  afterward.  In  a  body,  we  marched  aft,  and 
again  requested  the  captain  to  change  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  ship ;  again  he  refused,  upon 
which  we  informed  him  the  ship  was  ours,  and 
bound  to  New  York,  and  he  might  consider  him¬ 
self  prisoner  or  passenger.  He  was  wise  enough 
to  see  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  smd  he 
should  consider  himself  a  passenger.  We  then 
called  aloud  for  O’Conner,  who  was  below  ;  he 
came  slowly  up,  greatly  surprised  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  affairs.  We  informed  him  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  that  we  wished  him  now  to  as¬ 
sume  the  command.  He  said  he  should  do  no 
such  thing,  as  be  would  rather  go  South  than 
North.  We  told  him  be  was  the  best  navigator 
we  had  ;  and,  unless  he  compli^  with  our  wishes, 
we  should  throw  him  overboard.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  replied :  “  Overboard  let  it 
be,  then;  I  will  never  head  a  band  of  muti¬ 
neers!”  He  was  seized,  making  what  resistance 
he  could,  and  begging  for  mercy ;  but  was  tum¬ 
bled  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  w  here  he  was  held 
a  moment,  and  the  alternative  again  laid  before 
him.  He  cried  out,  “  Take  me  in,  and  I  wiil 
command !”  and  in  he  came,  walked  to  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  and,  in  a  manly  voice,  ordered  the 
reefs  out  of  the  topsails,  the  steering  sails  and 
royals  set,  and  the  course  changed — John  Bull 
meanwhile  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment.  We 
soon  made  Long  Island,  and,  as  the  wind  was  unfa¬ 
vorable  for  our  going  in  by  Sandy  Hook,  we  ran 
for  Montauk,  with  the  view  of  going  to  New 
York  through  the  Sound ;  but,  when  off  New 
London,  the  wind  headed  ns,  and  we  concluded 
to  stop  where  we  were.  We  ran  the  ship  on  the 
shore,  landed  in  the  boats,  taking  the  ensign 
with  us,  and  bade  our  English  friends  good-by — 
suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  get 
off  at  high  tide.  Wo  were  once  more  in  our  na¬ 
tive  land — penniless,  but/ree/ 


•‘ARCHITECTURE  IS  FROZEN  MUSIC.” 
Tn,  M  though  tbo  atnins  Immortal, 
Hurmonies  fVom  harpi  in  heaven, 

Tlmting  pMt  Ha  pearly  portal. 

At  the  lileot  bueh  of  oven. 

Should,  on  unaeen  wlnge  be  wafted 
Through  our  ember- tinted  eir. 

And  bj  some  mysterious  power. 

Some  pteveiling  angel's  prayer. 

Be  transformed,  in  crystal  splendor, 

To  e  Isiry  iebrie  there  t  Onm 
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THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE. 

Tk  who  consume  bread— and  who  docs  dqIT — 
a  few  plain  and  candid  words  with  yon.  The 
adage  tells  us,  that  “  bread  is  the  tUtff  of  life.” 
And  the  adage  is  true,  or  would  be,  if  bread 
were  always  as  pure,  wholesome,  and  life-giv¬ 
ing  as  the  grain  it  is  made  from.  Strange  to 
say,  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  such  bread 
is  made  —  by  hands  maternal  or  sisterly,  at 
home  ;  and,  by  hands  professional,  at  that  radi¬ 
ating  center  of  adulterations,  tamperings,  and 
broadcast  seeding  of  disease,  the  “  bakery,”  al¬ 
most  never. 

Only  three  articles  of  our  daily  food  arc  com¬ 
posed  of  that  comprehensive  and  exact  mixture 
of  substances,  organic  and  mineral,  which  fits 
either  of  them  alone  to  sustain  for  a  prolonged 
period  the  healthful  and  sufficient  nutrition  of 
tho  human  body.  These  are  bread,  milk,  meat 
We  must  give  preference  to  the  first,  as  the  least 
likely  of  all  by  its  exclusive  use  to  derange  the 
bodily  functions.  Life  aud  health  may  long  be 
supported  on  bread  and  water.  Good  bread 
and  milk,  or  bread  and  fruits,  form  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  dngle  article  ;  and  chemistry, 
physiology,  or  common  sense,  points  out  to  us  I 
no  reason  why  hale  men  and  women  might  not  I 
live  to  a  century’s  age  on  such  sustenance.  We 
do  not  say  their  practical  or  thinking  intellect 
would  thus  be  so  effective  as  on  more  varied 
diet ;  but  that  is  aside  from  the  present  ques¬ 
tion.  No  matter  what  dietary  we  choose,  good 
bread  is  still  an  indispensable  to  life,  health,  ac¬ 
tivity. 

We  all  consume  bread  in  some  form,  many 
twice,  still  more  of  us  thrice,  and  not  a  few 
oftener,  each  day.  We  get  our  life,  our  energy, 
oar  stamina,  our  itatm,  from  the  food  that  we 
pnt  into  that  insatiate  furnace,  the  stomach. 
Bread,  transmuted  in  the  chemistry  of  life,  blos¬ 
soms  out  in  feats  of  herculean  strength,  in  aspi¬ 
rations  for  the  high,  or  working  force  for  the 
real,  in  the  blush  that  mantles  the  cheek  of 
beauty — in  all  manner  of  work,  thinking,  and 
excellence.  Is  it  not  vastly  important  to  each 
one  of  us  that  we  do  not  change  and  pervert  this 
wisely-ordained  means  of  support  and  power  T 
Evidently,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  our 
physical  life  more  important  than  this.  Yet 
bow  few  perennially  secure  in  this  article  of 
food  thd  real  benefit  a  wise  Creator  intended. 
Meats  and  vegetables  we  need  not  essentially 
change ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we 
do  not  Bread,  by  some  kind  of  fatality,  the 
most  essential  article  of  our  nourishment,  we 
never  cease  to  worry  with  our  curious  machina¬ 


tions,  till  it  comes  to  us  completely  disguised,  or 
corrupted.  This  needs  not  to  be. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  there  are  essentials 
to  perfect  nourishment  found  in  and  attached 
to  the  bran  of  wheat,  which  are  not  found  in 
the  bolted  flour.  There  is,  in  the  former,  naore 
oily  matter,  more  blood-forming  materials,  as 
iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  ctO.,  and  quite  as  much 
gluten ;  while  the  fine  flour  is  most  largely  com- 
.  posed  of  ilareh,  like  rice,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
I  same  reason  os  the  latter,  poorly  fitted  to  be  the 
I  main  sustenance  of  active  muscles  and  brains. 

I  Admitting  these  facts,  or  vaguely  taking  unneo- 
j  es-sary  hints  from  “  Nature,”  some  few  live, 

I  like  our  quadrupeds,  on  the  dry  grain.  We  ore 
I  so  perfectly  sure  that  their  practice  can  never 
become  general,  aud  therefore  is  bg  Nature 
wrong,  that  we  shall  pass  these  by  with  the 
mention. 

Tribes  and  nations  having  all  the  fraetional  fai^ 
of  civilization,  from  an  imperceptible  allow¬ 
ance  up  to  a  moiety,  or  thereabout,  pound  or 
rudely  grind  up  their  grain,  wet  it  with  water, 
and  bake  it  in  the  ashes,  or  by  means  of  various 
simple  implements.  Such  bread  is  unleavened, 
which  is  well ;  but  it  is  hard.  In  the  higher  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  civilization — our  own  time  and 
nation  for  instance — the  nse  of  such  bread  can¬ 
not  become  generaL  The  loaves  are  small,  and 
the  baking  inconvenient ;  and  the  solidity  of  the 
product  makes  demands  on  our  time,  temper  and 
teeth,  to  which  it  is  nselees  to  ask  ns  to  respond. 
We  cannot ;  we  are  not  now  running  in  that  chan- 
neL  Ilard,  unleavened  bread  may  have  a  few 
advocates;  but  they  could  find  better  use  for 
their  time  ;  they  will  never  get  their  gospel 
adopted. 

Fermented  or  ratted  bread  is  altogether  the  most 
common.  That  Is,  batters  of  various  kinds  are 
made  up,  to  which  hops  or  yeast  enough  to  set 
up  fermentatioa  is  added  ;  and  these  are  used 
fresh,  or  dried  in  cakes,  and  pieces  then  soaked 
for  use,  as  the  doctors  would  say,  pro  re  nata.  In 
the  cities,  baker’s  and  brewer’s  yeast  are  di¬ 
rectly  employed.  By  all  these  devices  fermen¬ 
tation  is  set  up  in  the  dough.  What  is  fermen- 
tition?  We  answer,  not  fh>m  prejudice,  bat 
from  science,  it  is  the  first  stage  ef  jmbr^aetion,  or 
ratting.  All  the  parts  of  the  flour  are  not  alike 
affected  by  this  change.  The  starch  and  gum 
only  undergo,  in  part,  a  conversion  into  sugar  ; 
but  this  sugar  is  further  partly  decomposed  into 
a  gas,  oarhamc  add,  and  a  vapor,  that  of  aleohoL 
The  gas  gives  the  bread  lightness ;  the  alcoholic 
vapor,  more  subtile,  escapes  during  baking,  or 
soon  after.  The  gas  wastes  to  mueA  starch  or 
sugar ;  but  it  lightens  the  bread.  The  alcohol 
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wastes  so  much  outright  But  it  is  the  glutin¬ 
ous,  or  muscle-producing  part  of  the  bread,  that 
suffers  most  in  this  process.  The  curd  of  fresh 
milk  is  firm — it  nas  body  ;  that  of  loppertd  milk 
is  soft,  spongy,  and  without  consistency.  The 
milk,  in  souring,  undergoes  a  change  so  much 
like  that  of  flour  under  fermentation  that,  in 
both,  the  most  nutritious  parts  begin  to  pass 
through  putrefaction  toward  complete  destruc¬ 
tion.  True,  this  makes  the  fiber  of  the  bread 
softer,  as  souring  does  that  of  the  curd,  and  as 
tainting  docs  that  of  flesh  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the 
nutritive  value  is  lowered,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  And  here  is  another  loss. 

But  fermentation  of  bread  is  in  other  ways 
full  of  annoyances  and  evils.  It  occasions  a 
deal  of  really  useless  labor,  and  a  mighty  waste 
of  time.  The  best  housekeepers  fail  often  in 
getting  the  batch  baked  at  the  right  point. 
Then  it  may  bo  heavy  from  lock,  or  sour  and 
heavy  from  excess,  of  the  fermentation  process. 
Poor  housekeepers  have,  “  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end,”  one  continuous  round  of  ill-luck. 
Their  bread  is  heavy,  hard,  tasteless,  sour,  dry 
and  clammy,  by  turns — every  thing  but  good, 
pleasure-giving  or  life-giving.  They  are  as 
really  guilty  of  taking  human  life,  as  Mrs. 

C - ,  but  many  of  them  without  knoa'iug  it, 

and  as  many  more  without  knowing  bow  to 
escape  it.  One  of  the  knottiest  problems  with 
the  sound  rcasoner  is  to  determine  in  regard  to 
such,  why  they  and  theirs  do  not  die  sooner 
than  they  do,  although  that  is,  in  all  conscience, 
too  soon  by  far.  Then,  again,  the  praeticc  is 
almost  universal  to  sweeten  over-fermented 
bread  with  saleratus  or  soda,  either  of  which,  in 
excess  above  the  demand  for  it  in  the  system,  is 
a  poison  as  sure,  though  not  so  swift,  as  arsenic. 
Still  further,  fermented  drinks,  and  foods  as 
well,  are  known  to  predispose  to  rheumatism, 
to  flatulence  and  its  attendant  digestive  troubles, 
and  to  diabetes. 

But  if  white  flour  should  never  be  fermented, 
still  less  should  that  which  is  unbolted.  Every 
housewife  who  uses  wheat  meal  knows  that  if 
she  mixes  biscuits  of  this  with  soda,  etc.,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  fermented  bread  of  similar 
flour,  the  biscuits  will  have  a  light,  agreeable 
eolor,  quite  like  that  of  the  meal,  while  the 
bread  invariably  takes  a  dark-brown,  ntUn-^cod 
eolor,  that  is  at  least  offensive,  and  acquires  a 
taste  that  is  so  likewise.  This  change  of  color 
is  not  an  accident ;  it  is  significant.  There  is 
something  the  matter  with  such  bread,  beyond 
tbe  presence  of  the  bran.  And  M.  Monries,  of 
Paris,  has  just  found  out  what  it  is;  namely, 
that  there  is  in  bran  a  principle,  eereatitie,  which, 


in  fermentation,  enters  {or  more  rapidly  upon 
tbe  course  of  putrefactive  change  than  any 
other  ingredient  of  the  flour ;  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes,  before  the  baking  is  complete,  a  half 
putrid  and  deleterious  matter.  11.  Mourics  sep¬ 
arates  the  bran,  frees  it  from  cereaUne,  returns  it 
to  the  flour,  ferments  and  bakes,  and  then  has 
not  a  brown,  but  a  beautiful  yellowish  pith,  of 
the  proper  color  qf  the  bran.  This  is  his  method  of 
remedying  the  evil ;  and  ho  claims  that  by  a 
single  grinding  and  tbe  process  of  separation 
flohr  can  be  furnished  cheaper  and  better  than 
by  tbe  old  process  of  repeated  grindings.  We 
know  not,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
tbe  benefits  of  Mouries’  discovery  reach  every 
household ;  yet  all  must  continue  to  eat  bread  ; 
and  so  we  look  for  some  other  remedy. 

Sour  milk  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  saleratus 
ore  greatly  in  use,  especially  in  fabricating  the 
lesser  breadstufik.  Those  who  have  learned 
that  alkalis,  unneutralized,  are  injurious,  some¬ 
times  ask  triumphantly  whether,  if  the  saleratus 
and  soda  are  neutralized  in  this  combination  by 
the  acid  of  tbe  milk,  they  have  not  lost  their 
power  of  doing  barm.  In  a  word,  we  may  tell 
them  why  these  agents  remain  just  os  hurtful  as 
if  swallowed  pure.  The  acid  of  the  milk  breaks 
up  and.  as  such,  disappears  in  the  system ;  the 
alkali  can  never  be  in  this  way  destroyed.  The 
acid  undergoes  digestive  changes,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  releases  its  hold  on  the  alkali ;  the  latter 
keeps  right  on,  and  takes  its  effect  Bloodless, 
wan,  dyspeptic,  care-worn,  scrofulous,  and  con¬ 
sumptive  people,  imd  ye  who  are  not  insured 
against  becoming  such,  beware  of  the  use  of 
alkalis  1  Plunge  your  hand  into  a  caldron  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  see  it  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  eaten  and  dissolved  away  to  the  very  bone ; 
and  then  hesitate  before  you  daily  introduce 
such  a  foe  of  organization  and  vitality  into 
your  stomachs,  into  every  drop  of  your  blood, 
and  into  every  fiber  of  your  flesh  1  When  vtU 
simple-minded  creatures  stop  destroying  their 
own  substance  and  energies,  their  manly  power 
and  womanly  beauty,  and  shortening  their  term 
of  life,  by  tbe  docile,  daily,  needless  use  of 
known  poisons  T 

Cream  of  tartar  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
means  of  raising  cakes,  etc.,  perhaps  quite  as 
much  used  as  the  last  These  exactly  multiply 
the  mischief  and  the  poisoning  by  ttro.  Cream 
of  tartar  is  a  compound  of  tartarie  ocuTand  pet- 
ash,  Tbe  former  of  these,  like  the  acid  in  tbe 
milk,  is  broken  up  and  disappears  within  the 
system ;  tbe  potash  remaina  Then  tbe  eater 
has  received  a  charge  both  of  potash  and  soda, 
two  destructives  when  in  excess,  as  by  such  use 
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they  are  sure  to  be.  Xben  the  work  of  dissolu-  j 
tlon  goes  bravely  on  j  and  those  who  are  fond  . 
of  beautiful,  white,  light  biscuits,  and  greatly  j 
averse  to  a  little  study,  and  pains,  and  novelty, 
continue  to  eat  as  if  each  pestiferous  mass  se¬ 
creted  a  miniature  fountain  of  perennial  youth. 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  can  amass  fortunes  by 
swindling  the  community  with  pretendedly 
harmless  dietetic  compounds,  which  are  in  real¬ 
ity  no  better  than  the  other  poisons  they  are  so 
clamorous  to  supplant  It  is  true,  nevertheless. 
People  are  fairly  annoyed  with  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  “  Egg  Powders,”  “  Baking  Powders,” 
“Yeast  Powders,”  “Dietetic  Saleratus,”  etc., 
etc.  And  all  these  are  and  can  be  nothing  more 
than  various  combinations  of  soda  or  saleratus 
with  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  or  other  acids, 
between  which  chemical  union  and  effervescence, 
with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gat,  will  take 
place  08  soon  as  liquids  are  added.  The  pre- 1 
tense  that  they  are  purer,  better,  or  more  health-  j 
ful  than  the  alkalis  in  common  use,  is  all  a  | 
transparent  attempt  at  deception.  Consumers 
have  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  ingredients 
even  more  hurtful  than  Mom  are  not  f^ly 
added  ;  for  no  honorabU  man  will  begin  a  business 
whose  staple  is  deceit 

Concerning  some  of  the  effects  of  this  insidi¬ 
ous  stream  of  alkalis,  confessed  and  concealed, 
that  is  constantly  being  poured  into  and  through 
our  veins,  that  prevents  nutrition,  that  prema¬ 
turely  dissolves  our  solids  and  rqects  them  in 
the  excretions,  making  the  national  character¬ 
istic  to  be  a  sheet-like  pallor,  lantem-jaws,  and 
a  “  lean  and  hungry  look,”  consult  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  before  the  last  annual  Convention  of 
American  Dentists,  lately  assembled  in  this  city. 
Mon  do  not,  in  their  business  or  professional 
capacity,  utter  unpalatable  truths  unless  under 
the  spur  of  some  strong  conviction.  What,  then, 
are  the  facts  here  disclosed  T  They  are,  firet, 
that  in  no  other  civilized  country  are  the  teeth 
so  generally  carious  and  decayed  os  in  our  own  ; 
oeeondlg,  that  the  chief,  and,  in  many  constitu¬ 
tions,  the  sole  cause  of  defective  teeth,  with  all 
their  attendant  ii\iury  to  the  general  health,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  free  use  of  soda,  saleratus 
and  cream  of  tartar,  in  our  bread,  biscuits,  etc. 
Doctor  Baker  stated  that  he  bad  soaked  sound 
teeth  in  a  solution  of  saleratus,  and  in  fourteen 
days  they  were  destroyed  I  Relative  to  the 
assertion  that  the  fragility  of  American  teeth  is 
increasing  beyond  even  the  improvements  in 
dentistry,  the  Tribune  justly  says:  “This  is  a 
sad  confesaion.  It  tells  a  tale  of  deficient  health 
and  strength.  It  affirms  the  doctrine  that  the 
nuyority  of  American  mothers,  whose  constitu¬ 


tions  determine  those  of  the  sons  and  defenders 
of  the  Republic,  are  wanting  in  health.” 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  go 
again  over  the  catalogue  of  adulterationa  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  bakers  in  their  determination  to 
employ  cheap  or  spoiled  flour,  or  to  eorreet  soured 
and  unwholesome  dough,  and  still  furnish  their 
customers  with  white,  light,  and  apparently 
first-quality  bread.  Unluckily,  there  ai-e  cer¬ 
tain  articles,  such  as  blue  vitriol,  magnesia, 
chalk,  and  especially  alum,  that,  used  alone  or 
together,  may  be  made  at  the  same  time  to 
tokUen  black,  musty,  and  worthless  flour,  to 
sweeten  a  sour  flour  or  dough,  and  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  water  with  the  dough,  thus  increasing 
weight  without  adding  to  cost.  Every  induce¬ 
ment  is  thus  presented  to  the  baker  to  use  these 
articles,  some  of  which  are  iiyurioas  in  the  least 
excess,  and  the  rest  directly  and  always  so. 

To  save  the  appai>.'nt  necessity  of  adding  dele¬ 
terious  articles,  and  tickle  fraudulent  tradesmen 
into  honesty  unawares,  Liebig  recommends  that 
lime-water  (water  bolding  lime  in  solution)  be 
used  to  mix  bread ;  this,  also,  having  the  quality 
of  whitening,  sweetening,  and,  we  presume,  of 
increasing  weight.  He  holds  that  the  cereal 
grains  contain  abundance  of  photfAorieaeid,  while 
they  lack  lime;  and  he  flatters  himself  with  be¬ 
ing  able  thus  to  introduce  a  needed  element  of 
the  blood,  bone-earth,  and  so  to  aid  in  remov¬ 
ing  scrofula,  curing  rickets,  and  furnishing  all 
classes  with  a  more  nourishing  bread.  We  do 
not  say  that  Liebeg  is  wrong,  nor  right  But 
we  know  that  the  amount  of  active  humanity, 
painstaking  for  private  and  public  health,  and 
appreciation  of  chemical  and  physiological  truths 
which  bis  remedy  presuppoees.  It  by  no  means 
yet  to  be  generally  found ;  and,  therefore,  we 
set  Uie  lime-water  plan  down  as,  at  the  least,  tm- 
practieabk. 

Another  evil  in  bread-making,  a  serious  one 
to  persons  of  delicate  sensibilities,  is  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  penpiraiion,  and,  perhaps,  even  less  de¬ 
sirable  effluences  from  the  surface  of  uncleanly 
bodies,  with  the  material  of  the  loaves.  In  pri¬ 
vate  biding,  where  hand-kneading  is  practiced, 
this  unpleasant  concomitant  always  presents 
itself.  In  bakeries,  often  in  close,  hot  rooms, 
under  ground,  the  workmen  strip  for  their  task, 
seize  large  masses  of  dough,  pull  them  out, 
wring  them  around  their  hands  and  bare  arms 
that  are  reeking  with  sweat — and  so  on.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  be  excused  from  completing  the 
picture!  Two  philanthropic  individnals  have 
essayed,  no  far  as  large  establishments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  remove  this  evil — M.  Rolland,  of 
France,  and  Mr.  Berdan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Both  these  inveutors  mix,  and  oue  of  them  bake$  ^  or  wheat  meal ;  cut  into  onall  biscuitB,  rub  them 
bread  by  machiucry ;  so  that  our  sustenance,  i  over  with  dry  flour  to  keep  in  the  air  incor* 
which  comes  to  us  sweet  aud  pure  all  the  way  :  porated  in  kneading,  and  bake  quickly.  Bating 
from  its  production  in  the  field,  need  not  finally  !  the  kneading,  and  possibly  a  whited  exterior, 
be  fouled  by  a  heathenish  mode  of  preparation  such  bread  may  be  excellent.  The  plan,  bow- 
for  the  table.  This  plan,  however,  if  it  sue-  ever,  is  not  economicaL  -Bread  ^ould  be  pro¬ 
ceeds,  will  work  only  for  the  eity  ;  the  apparo- 1  ducible  in  batches  that  will  last  for  daya  These 
tuB  cannot  be  adapted  to  use  in  private  families.  |  rolls  or  cakes  must  be  made  often ;  am],  then  the 
One  more  method,  which  has  been  practiced  temptation  will  further  be  presented  to  the  con- 
to  some  extent  in  England  for  half  a  century,  sumption  of  them  when  hot.  This  we  should 
rids  us,  in  a  very  simple  mauner,  of  many  or  all  deprecate,  not  because  we  can  clearly  perceive 
of  the  evils  of  bread-making,  and  is  adapted  to  bow  or  wherein  tcarm  bread  is  particularly  uo- 
bome  use.  It  is  easily  shown  ihat  hydrochloric  wholesome,  any  more  than  warm  steak  or  vegc- 
aeid  (i.  e.,  muriatic  acid)  and  carbonate  of  toda,  tables  ;  but  because  we  can  anticipate  the  groans 
mixed  in  proper  proportions,  combine  to  produce  such  practices  will  be  sure  to  call  forth  from  ccr- 
oommon  gait,  at  the  same  time  setting  free  car-  tain  windy  physicians  and  other  ancient  women  1 
botiie  acid  gae,  with  some  little  oxygen  gae,  also,  Finally,  what  we  want  is  pure,  light  bread,  in 
both  of  which,  if  the  union  takes  place  within  a 
mass  of  dough,  will  puff  it  up,  and  give  light¬ 
ness  to  the  bread.  In  using  these,  add  to  the 
acid,  chemically  pure  and  of  full  strength,  one 
half  its  bulk  of  water ;  then,  take  about  equal 
volumes  of  the  diluted  acid  and  of  the  soda  for 
mixing.  Any  difierences  in  strength  of  acid  ore  ess,  happy  might  the  makers  and  the  consumers 
soon  remedied  by  trial  and  varying  of  the  quan-  of  bread  pronounce  themselves  tbereupou  and 
titles  ;  and  these  may  be  increased  to  give  the  thenceforward  1 

proper  lightness,  say  a  small  dessert  spoonful  of  Bread-making  is,  however,  one  of  the  few  arts 
each  for  a  pound  loaf.  Mix  the  dry  soda  thor-  that  has  not  materially  advanced  within  two 
onghly  through  the  flour,  add  the  acid — which  thousand  years.  Is  this  because  it  is  perfected 
must  be  previously  kept  from  contact  with  me-  already  T  Read  the  facts  above  detailed,  and 
tallic  vessels,  spoons,  etc. — to  the  liquid  required  judge.  We  want  a  change  of  some  kind,  and  a 
in  mixing,  and  mix  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  radical  one,  in  our  breadstuffs,  from  the  loaf 
a  wooden  or  silver  spoon ;  then  bake  imme-  to  the  very  pie-crust  and  “  elap-jaek  ” — in  every 
diately.  There  is  no  kneading,  no  time  lost ;  and,  thing  of  the  sort  that  requires  raising — or  the 
if  proper  chemicals  be  used,  and  in  the  proper  health  and  constitutional  vigor  of  our  people  is 
proportions,  we  believe,  no  deleterious  product  bound  to  go  on  depreciating,  as  it  has  done  since 
in  the  bread— simply  saU,  which,  therefore,  the  the  days  of  our  grandsires. 

oook  needs  not  add,  by  itself,  in  the  usual  quan-  *  - 

tity.  The  trouble  incident  to  any  change,  the  Nor*. — The  above  article  was  penned  before 

difficulty  of  procuring  the  chemically  pure  add  the  announcement  of  the  “  Hand-Book  of  Housc- 
(and  the  common  muriatic  acid  should  never  be  hold  Science,”  by  Professor  Youmans,  bod  met 
used,  since  it  contains,  among  various  impuri-  the  writer’s  eye — its  materials  being  drawm 
ties,  sulphurous  add,  and  sometimes  arsenic) — these  from  chemical  and  physiological  study,  and  from 
are  among  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  plan,  current  sourcea  Since  it  was  written,  however. 
Besides,  we  are  convinced  that  exact  chemical  the  Hand-Book  has  been  issued.  The  writer  is 
principles  will  long  continue  to  be  much  finer  pleased  to  note  an  agreement,  in  the  main,  bc- 
things  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  kitchen,  tween  the  above  thoughts  and  conclnsions  and 
The  problem  of  definite  proportions  cannot,  in  the  teachings  of  the  book  in  question.  He  is 
all  co-scs,  be  solved  by  even  the  most  intelligent  also  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  cxcel- 
cook,  so  long  as  acids  vary  in  strength,  flours  in  lence  of  that  work,  and  the  valne  it  must  poe- 
quality,  alkalis  in  parity,  etc.  Those  who  can  sees  for  those  for  whose  nsc  it  is  prepared, 
overcome  these  difSculties  will  find  this  method  WiUiout  going  at  the  present  time  into  a  review, 
a  good  one.  however,  of  the  work,  and  fully  appreciating 

Another  proposition  has  lately  been  made,  the  difficulty  of  presenting  such  snbjeets  in  a 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  evils  of  fermentation  manner  that  shall  do  justice  to  teery  in 
and  the  use  of  alkalis — namely,  to  stir  up  with  which  they  may  be  viewed*  be  would  beg  leave 
belling  water,  and  then  knead  thoronghly,  flour  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  the 


batches  such  as  will  economize  time  ;  and  if  this 
could  be  obtained  without  the  waste  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  fermentation,  without  any  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture,  or  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  im¬ 
proper  use  of  chemicals,  without  hand-kneading, 
and  by  some  cleanly,  cheap,  and  certain  proo- 
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t*«ching«  of  the  new  “  Hand-Book  ”  which  bear 
on  the  preeent  topic.  Speaking  of  the  raising  of 
bread  by  chemicals,  page  270,  the  author  says: 
“  AUhongh  their  occasional  and  cautions  em¬ 
ployment  may  perhaps  be  tolerated,  on  the 
ground  of  convenience;  yet  we  consider  their 
habitual  use  as  highly  injudicious  and  unwise.” 
Why,  we  would  ask,  tf  the  correct  proportions 
be  secured,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  and  *aJt 
ar.d  gases  necessarily  the  products,  and  sole 
products,  of  their  union  T  But  if  the  reason  con¬ 
sists  in  the  danger  of  a  (kilure  to  get  the  right 
proportions,  and  so  of  leaving  one  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  partially  unneutralized,  then  we  agree  in 
the  caution.  Even  then,  the  acid  is  no  worse 
than  the  alkali ;  both  arc  constituents  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  both  always  found  in  the  healthy  di¬ 
gestive  fluids,  even  when  not  specially  intro¬ 
duced  into  food,  since  they,  or  their  elements, 
are  always  present  in  our  food.  In  proper 
amount,  they  are  indispensable  to  life.  It  is 
their  excess  that  proves  hurtfnL 

Moreover,  the  ackl,  in  excess,  is  no  more  hurt¬ 
ful  than  the  alkali  in  excess :  in  the  excess  that 
would  be  taken  in  an  allowance  of  bread,  we 
doubt  if  the  former  would  be  so  much  so  as  the 
latter.  That  is,  if  these  chemicals  arc  danger¬ 
ous  in  our  bread,  it  is  because  their  unneutral- 
ized  excess  is  so,  and  the  alkali  in  excess  is, 
doubtless,  the  worse  of  the  two. 

Yet,  on  page  374,  we  read  :  “  According  to 
the  theory  of  their  general  use  (that  of  the  al¬ 
kalis)  for  raising  bread,  they  ougU  to  be  neutral¬ 
ized  by  an  acid — muriatic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or 
lactic,  thus  loting  their  peculiar  propertiee  and  be¬ 
coming  salts  {common  tall,  only  with  the  flrst- 
named  acid).  These  changes  do  take  place  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  saline  compounds  formed 
are  much  leu  poteeifid  and  noxiou*  than  the  wmeu- 
traU^  alkalia  ;  their  eOhets  are  moderately  lax¬ 
ative.  Yet,  in  the  common  use  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  as  we  have  stated,  the  alkali  is  not  all 
extinguished ;  much  of  it  enters  the  system  in 
its  active  form.  Pure,  strong  potash  b  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrosive  poiM>n  ;  disorganizing  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  dissolving  ite  way  through  its  coats, 
quicker,  perhaps,  than  any  other  poisonous 
agent  When  the  alkalis  are  taken  in  small 
quantities,  as  where  there  ia  an  exeeu  in  bread, 
they  disturb  healthy  digestion  in  the  stomach, 
by  neutralizing  its  necessary  acids.  They  are 
sometimes  found  agreeable  as  palliatives,  where 
there  is  undue  acidity  of  the  stomach  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  of  service  in  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  absorption  of  fatty  snbstances,  etc.” 

Now,  whether  the  above  paragraph  amounts 
to  “  damning  with  faint  praise,”  or  eulogizing 


with  tender  imprecations,  we  cannot  make  out. 
We  are  told  that,  “  pure,  strong  potash  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrosive  poison,”  which  is  true ;  but  that 
when  saline  compounds  are  formed  with  this, 
(hey  are  “mnch  leas  powerful  and  noxious.” 
Let  us  see.  When  eaU  is  formed,  we  have  salt ; 
and  we  all  know  in  what  quantities  it  may  be 
safely  admitted  into  our  systems.  But  if  we 
will  wash  our  hands  in  carbonate  potash  {salera- 
tue),  or  carbonate  of  toda  (baking  soda),  we  find 
either  of  these  sufSciently  powerful  to  take  off 
the  oily  eovering  of  the  skin,  extemporizing  a 
soap  on  the  spot ;  and  then,  if  fresh  portions  be 
employed,  they  go  beyond  that  and  take  off  the 
skin  itself,  and  expose  the  flesh  to  the  caustic 
action.  Here  is  a  “corrosive  poison”  still, 
quite  competent  to  the  work  of  dissolving  nutri¬ 
tive  principles  contained  in  the  blood,  and  soft¬ 
ening  and  slowly  destroying  the  flesh  itself, 
from  within,  even  if  it  be  not  taken  in  such 
quantities  as  to  show  this  process  in  rapid  and 
perceptible  operation.  And  it  is  jnst  these  com¬ 
pounds,  the  carbonates,  that  do  dreulate  through 
the  entire  system,  having  tlicir  effect  on  the 
blood  and  solids,  even  from  that  part  of  the  al¬ 
kali  which  may  have  been  neutralized. 

That  alkalis  are  useful  “  in  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fatty  substances,”  we  admit ;  but 
a  healthful  diet  always  contains  quite  enough  of 
alkalis,  without  any  addition  for  the  uses  of  the 
system.  That  they  sometimes  “  agreeably  palli¬ 
ate  acidity  of  t!*;  stomach,”  is  true ;  but  the 
habit  of  using  them  for  that  purpose  is  one 
which  every  sensible  medical  man  will  condemn. 
But  it  is  especially  with  their  use  in  bread  that 
we  have  now  to  do ;  and  we  think  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  such  use,  even  though  neutral¬ 
ized  by  tartaric  acid,  cream  tf  tartar,  or  sour  mSk, 
they  are  in  nowise  neutralized  for  the  purposes  if  the 
living  system  ;  that  they  have  not  thus  “  lost  their 
peculiar  propertiee,”  but  are,  as  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  shown,  still  certain,  in  a  moment’s  change, 
to  be  converted  into  corrosive  poisons ;  that  be¬ 
ing  added  from  without  to  our  food  in  such 
cases,  they  arc  by  so  much  always  in  excess,  and 
thus  that  their  effect  is  “  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.”  And  we  have  written  thus  at 
length  and  explicitly  on  this  particular  point, 
because  we  wish  the  minds  or  the  American 
people  could  be  aroused  to  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  this  subject ;  and  because  we  regret  that 
a  pen  of  so  mnch  felicity,  and  a  name  of  so 
much  influence,  as  those  of  Professor  Youmnns, 
have  not,  in  this  book,  intended  for  every  boose- 
hold,  been  brought  to  bear  more  unequivocally 
against  a  great,  growing,  and  insidious  national 
mischief. 
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Baxkrcptct  and  Dress.— That  a  change  is  i 
gradually  growing  upon  the  minds  of  women  in 
regard  to  dress,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied.  For 
several  years  the  indications  have  been  very  de¬ 
cided,  and  are  becoming  more  so  with  every  re¬ 
volving  month.  We  think  exceedingly  well  of 
it  We  think  such  a  change  is  needed — that 
common  sense  and  the  requirements  of  health 
demand  it  We  see  no  reason  why  any  woman 
should  not  adopt  any  form  of  dress  that  is  best 
adapted  to  promote  her  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience.  The  only  real  drawback  to  such  adop¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  puerile  vanity  of  the  women,  who, 
in  any  change  of  the  kind,  are  apt  to  betray  a 
foolish  self-consciousness ;  or,  in  the  coxcombry 
of  the  men,  who  arc  apt  to  imagine  that  n  wom¬ 
an  in  her  dress  aims  only  to  please  the  other 
sex ;  or,  still  more  in  that  barbarous  relic  of 
old  English  law,  by  which  it  is  made  a  penal 
offense  for  a  woman  to  appear  in  male  attire. 

Time,  however,  is  working  a  change,  and 
there  is  a  progress  in  opinion  which  will  gradu¬ 
ally  emancipate  women  from  the  thraldom  of 
opinion  in  the  trivialities  of  dress.  From  the 
window  of  our  studio  we  see  thousands  of  work¬ 
ing  girls  go  by — modest,  industrious  girls— to 
whom  time  is  money,  and  health  a  nae  qua  non, 
and  yet  they,  most  of  them,  are  habited  in  a  man¬ 
ner  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes 
of  toil. 

Skirts  dragging  the  ground,  thus  impeding 
locomotion,  and  bodices  which  obstruct  respiror 
tion  and  rob  them  of  half  their  energies  Besides 
this,  they  dress  altogether  too  expensively.  We 
admit  that  a  certain  grace  and  prettincss  belong 
to  the  sex  ;  but  this  is  of  secondary  importance, 
and  may  just  as  well  be  promoted  by  dressing 
in  a  style  better  adaptod  to  the  exigencies  of 
productive  industry.  More  than  half  the  women 
of  our  country  are  obliged  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  aud  there  should  be  a  working  woman’s 
dress,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  fine  lady. 

Now,  if  the  thousands  of  working  women  in 
the  country  would  have  the  good  sense  to  wear 
such  a  costume  while  engaged  in  work,  as  would 
least  impede  or  Inconvenience  them,  they  would 
soon  feel  the  benefits  of  it  Economy  aud  health 
would  be  at  the  same  time  promoted.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  skirts  should  not  be  shortened 
three  or  four  inches,  leaving  the  foot  and  ankle 
unencumbered.  For  ourselves,  even  on  the  score 
of  bccomlngness,  we  think  a  short  skirt,  for 
walking,  a  decided  improvement  In  the  parlor, 
the  flowing  drapery  is  always  elegant 


Rosa  Bonheur  adopts  the  masculine  dreSB 
as  often  os  comfort  and  convenience  require. 
She  knows  the  value  of  her  own  genius  too  well 
i  to  shackle  it  by  cumbrous  robea  George  Sand 
and  Miss  Weber,  both  women  of  marked  genius, 
do  the  same.  Indeed,  in  Europe  it  is  no  in¬ 
frequent  thing  for  a  woman  wishing  to  travel 
to  adopt  something  of  the  kind  os  in  good  taste, 
thereby  avoiding  observation  and  obviating  ex¬ 
pense.  The  reason  why  our  women  cannot  do 
it  is,  as  we  before  said,  because  of  their  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  If  each  one  of  them  would  dress  to 
please  herself,  and  to  keep  down  the  expense  of 
a  wardrobe,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  the  matter.  We  know  of  many  women  who 
have  worn  a  long  sack  and  trowsers  for  travel¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  mountain¬ 
ous  regions,  who  were  of  that  self-sustained 
character  that  the  looker-on  scarcely  made  it  a 
subject  of  thought 

Our  women  talk  too  much  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  matters,  and  thus  effect  little.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  group  of  women  appear  in  Broadway, 
habited  in  what  is  called  the  “  Bloomer  cos¬ 
tume,”  with  large  trowsers  dangling  about  the 
heels,  the  whole  thing  looking  not  only  bizarre 
but  forlorn.  Broadway  is  not  the  best  place  in 
which  to  make  experiments ;  but  we  are  sure 
bad  these  women  appeared  perfectly  unconsclons 
of  any  thing  peculiar  in  themselves,  and  been 
dressed  in  better  taste,  they  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  no  observation. 

Ilnndreds  of  intelligent  women  And  it  for 
their  health  and  pleasure  to  work  several  hours 
about  the  house  in  the  morning ;  now,  if  such 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  wear  a  sack  and 
trowsers  while  so  occupied,  either  in  the  house 
or  garden,  and  run  to  the  market  without  any 
change,  the  working  classes  would  very  soon  bo 
induced  to  consult  comfort  and  economy  by 
doing  something  akin,  and  thus  for  the  sake  of 
industry,  health,  and  a  proper  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense,  public  good  would  gradually  be  advanced. 

We  have  said  this  much,  because  we  are  sure 
it  is  a  subject  which  the  women  of  the  coon  try — 
and  the  men,  too,  as  to  that— are  thinking  very 
much  upon;  and  because  we  believe  that  onr 
women  have  so  little  independence  that  they 
would  sooner  starve  than  not  be  in  the  fashion. 
They  are  so  childishly  aflraid’  of  each  other  that 
they  sacrifice  half,  if  not  their  whole  souls,  in 
order  to  dress  as  well  as  their  neighbors  ;  they 
will  see  the  poor  starving  for  bread,  and  yet  not 
abate  one  iota  of  their  expensive  finery ;  they 
will  drive  their  husbands  to  bankruptcy  and 
crime,  while  they  fiaunt  abroad  in  their  costly 
robes,  their  poor,  silly  heads  inflated  with  vanity. 
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•The  love  of  dress  has  been  a  passion  with  our 
people,  with  women  most  especially,  and  now  it 
is  fast  degenerating  into  a  vice.  A  change  is 
taking  place,  and  we  write  our  article  in  the 
hope  that  women  of  influence  will  be  led  to  lend 
the  force  of  their  example  to  some  system  of 
dress  better  adapted  to  industry  and  health. 
Suppose  that  every  New  York  lady  should  pur¬ 
chase  herself  a  plain,  convenient  costume  the 
kind,  and  wear  it  in  the  country  another  year, 
among  the  hills  and  brooks,  and  beautiful  sanc¬ 
tities  of  Nature,  where  to  be  free  from  all  need- ' 
less  impedimenta  is  to  enter  more  deeply  into 
communion  with  God,  through  the  loveliness  of : 
his  works — what  would  be  the  result  T  Our  ; 
women  would  return  in  better  health  and  in  bet-  i 
ter  spirits.  It  inay  be,  also,  that  a  new  and 
divine  life  might  be  awakened  in  their  hearts.  | 
More  than  this,  the  women  of  the  rural  districts  j 
would  be  led  to  see  the  propriety  of  such  dress, 
and  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  assume  it ; 
and  thus  wo  should  soon  have  a  class  of  women 
of  a  more  noble  growth,  and  of  a  more  heroie 
cast  of  mind  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Dress  would  become  subordinated  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  a  woman  or  man  would  cease  to  ask  of 


chiseling  over  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  Mem- 
non. 

Half  the  present  expense  in  dress  in  our 
women — which  does  nothing  but  support  the  for¬ 
eign  operative,  and  thus  prolong  his  bondage, 
while,  at  the  some  time,  it  defrauds  the  honest 
worker  at  home — is  less  than  useless.  If  men 
would  aid  these  women  to  a  more  sensible  and 
independent  mode  of  dress,  instead  of  talking 
like  a  race  of  coxcombs,  they  would  save  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country  many  a  shame ;  for,  after 
all,  when  we  trace  home  the  cause  of  these  hard 
times  in  the  present,  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to 
see  that  the  country  is  flooded  with  a  mass  of 
useless  and  frivolous  importations,  designed  only 
to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  women  and  the 
coxcombry  of  men,  and  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  drained  to  pay  for  it  Look  at  our  shop 
windows  in  Broadway,  literally  piled  with  a  mass 
of  gossamer  which  promotes  not  a  single  idea  of 
human  comfort,  and  our  women  arc  half  mad  in 
devising  means  to  procure  quantities  of  this 
foppery;  while  in  dens  and  cellars  of  Europe 
are  the  miserable,  starving  producers,  who  wear 
out  their  lives  in  this  useless  toil  to  gratify  the 
silly  ambition  of  women ;  and  in  our  own  streets. 


the  prevailing  mode ;  something  like  a  national  also,  wander  ten  thousand  half-maddcnrd  women. 


iudependeace  truly  deserving  the  name  would 
grow  up  among  us.  The  ruinous  expenditure, 
the  foolii^i  extravagance  of  our  women  is  the 
greatest  existing  check  to  us  as  a  people,  and  does 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  uphold  the  despot¬ 
isms  of  Europe.  Myriads  of  men  and  women, 
who  toil  in  producing  articles  of  little  or  no 
value  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  or  in  view  of 
human  necessity,  ore  supported  by  American 
jvomen ;  for  it  is  the  markets  of  our  country 
which  demand  the  principal  supply.  Cut  off 
this,  induce  our  women  to  regard  these  trifles 
with  the  indifference  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
these  men  and  women,  abroad,  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  into  agriculture,  which  is  the  great,  need¬ 
ful,  and  manly  occupation  in  life. 

The  sweeping  robe  is  not  more  becoming  for 
the  flnical  trimmings  with  which  the  dressmaker 
encumbers  it,  nor  is  half  the  exuberance  of  laces, 
gimp^  fringes,  and  ribbons  with  which  our 
women  load  themselves  comportable  either  with 
taste  or  beauty.  No  dress  is  elegant  or  becom¬ 
ing  which  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  adaptor 
tion.  Flowing  robes  are  not  adapted  to  work, 
though  of  queenly  grace  in  the  parlor ;  but, 
even  there,  all  ideas  of  harmony  or  breadth  may 
be  dispelled  by  too  much  ornament  Something 
must  be  left  for  effect  An  architect  would  not 
put  a  Cupid  upon  the  Parthenon  or  upon  St 
Peter’s,  nor  would  he  be  mindful  of  minute 


who  depended  for  their  bread  upon  work  nearly 
os  useless  in  kind,  whom  the  present  monetary 
crisis  has  thrown  out  of  employment 

We  admit  that  our  merchants  are  culpable  in 
these  matters,  and  deserve  the  bankruptcy  which 
has  come  upon  them.  Their  marble  palaces  are 
teeming  with  unpoid-for  goods,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  sell  for  less  than  cost  to  the  greedy 
vanity  of  fashionable  women  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  lesson  thus  forced  home  to  their 
purses  would  carry  one  to  the  conscience  also. 
We  might  point  out  one  firm,  at  least,  which 
supports  a  religious  newspaper,  edited  by  pious 
divines,  who  have  gone  down  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  who,  in  the  colnmns  of  their  paper, 
ostensibly  designed  to  ehrutimue  public  opinion, 
unblushingly  urge  people  to  bny  goods  now  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap ;  without  one  word  of  help 
for  the  starving  multitnde,  they  would-  have 
people  boy  their  depreciated  stock,  and  leave  the 
operative  to  perish  by  cold  and  hanger. 

GoasiFiNO. — Some  of  onr  cotemporaries  are 
making  themselves  exceedingly  nncomfortable 
because  of  the  freedom  with  which  Madame  Oo- 
tavia  Le  Yert,  in  her  recent  Souvenirs  of  Travel, 
speaks  of  her  aristocratic  friends,  and  thousand 
and  one  “  dear,”  “  generous,”  “  beautiful”  crea¬ 
tures  who  extended  to  her,  a  lady  as  she  is,  and 
the  peer  of  the  best,  the  cordial  hand  of  courtesy 
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and  afifcction.  For  oureelvos,  we  reckon  our 
humanity  as  so  intrinsically  noble,  that  we  look 
upon  conventional  caste,  and  the  pretentious¬ 
ness  of  those  whom 

“  A  king  may  make  a  belted  knight,  , 

A  duke  a  lord  and  a’  that,” 

with  something  like  suspicion.  We  could  not 
feel  ourselves  especially  honored  by  attentions 
which  we  should  claim  os  our  due  ;  but  this  is 
lees  amiable,  it  may  be,  than  the  gentle,  pleased 
gratitude  of  our  Mobile  writer. 

nowever  all  this  may  be,  the  freedom  with 
which  names  fill  the  pages  of  her  book,  all 
standing  in  the  bright  array  of  velvet  and  gold, 
and  art,  genius,  or  poetry,  is  not  a  little  start¬ 
ling.  More  than  one  of  our  brother  editors  has 
taken  the  lady  to  task  in  a  truly  paternal  man¬ 
ner,  and  somewhat,  also,  in  that  of  a  school¬ 
master  with  a  delinquent  child,  as  though  she 
had  been  guilty  of  disloyalty,  and  a  betrayal  of 
confidence.  Now  we  regard  this  view  as  little 
less  than  nonsense.  Not  an  ill-natured  word 
appears  in  the  whole  two  volumes.  She  did  not 
commit  the  unpardonable  breach  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  good  morals  into  which  Frederika  Bre¬ 
mer  fell  when  she  received  the  hospitality  of 
people,  apparently  in  good  faith,  and  then  in 
the  secrecy  of  her  private  correspondence  held 
them  up  to  ridicule ;  and  yet  these  very  editors 
saw  nothing  very  reprehensible  in  the  book  of 
the  little  Swede.  Nor  did  they  treat  the  perfidy 
of  Dickens,  to  whom,  as  a  man  of  genius,  the 
whole  nation  were  ready  to  do  homage,  with 
that  animadversion  it  deserved. 

In  the  present  case,  Madame  Le  Vert  has 
used  the  privilege  of  a  traveler  to  say  kindly 
things  of  those  who  were  charmed  with  her  own 
g;racc  and  goodness,  rather  than  abuse  it  by  say¬ 
ing  tart  and  bitter  ones  for  the  sake  of  writing 
a  piquant  book,  which  should  put  money  in  her 
purse.  We  do  not  believe  a  single  individual 
,  will  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  being  named  In 
the  book.  Persons  of  genins— poets,  artists,  and 
statesmen — are  regarded  as  public  property,  as 
indeed  they  are,  the  blossoming  out  of  the  best 
of  our  humani^ ;  and,  therefore,  when  these  are 
spoken  of  even  critically,  it  may  be  wickedly 
and  maliciously,  people  seem  to  feel  it  to  be  all 
within  the  bounds  of  decorum.  Persons  of  gen¬ 
ius  are  considered  out  of  the  pale  of  onr  hu¬ 
manity,  and,  therefore,  may  be  tortured  without 
limitation.  One  of  our  brother  editors  calls 
them  “  a  thin-skinned  class,”  thereby  implying 
that  they  who  arc  compounded  of  the  finest 
human  elements,  should  be  integumented  like 
the  rhinoceros. 

Now,  in  the  complex  world  of  civilization. 


there  is  another  class,  who  are  not  endowed  with 
genius,  and  yet  who  occupy  a  certain  publicity. 
This,  in  our  country,  is  represented  by  our  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries  and  their  families,  of  whom  it 
is  allowable  to  speak  freely.  Witness  how  poor 
little  Jessie  Fremont  was  thrust  into  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  out  upon  balconies,  in  our  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  In  England,  the  aristocracy 
occupy  the  same  position.  These  people  are 
never  aggrieved  at  being  spoken  of  publicly — 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  gratified  at  being  so 
brought  to  view.  Their  wealth  and  rank  entitle 
them  to  a  certain  prestige  at  home ;  but  here,  in 
this  country,  these  old  dowag^  and  splendidly- 
organized  ladies  would  never  be  known  or 
thought  of,  unless  brought  into  notice  by  some 
good-natured  tourist 

N.  P.  Willis  helped  them  into  publicity  years 
ago,  and  was  abused  by  our  own  people  for  so 
doing;  yet  ho  never  suffered  from  this  fact 
abroad — on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  he  was 
long  in  the  receipt  of  letters  of  thanks  for  this 
mention  of  persons  otherwise  obscure.  We 
might  multiply  proof,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  we 
are  not  justifying  this  state  of  feeling,  by  which 
persons  covet  publicity  without  having  achieved 
greatness — we  are  only  recognizing  it  as  a  fact — 
but,  to  our  mind,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  child¬ 
ish  and  in  bad  taste,  it  proves  that  the  race 
has  hardly  emerged  from  babydom,  and  is  far 
from  a  truly  vigorous,  manly  youth.  We 
shall  in  time  learn  to  despise  all  shams,  and 
learn  the  beauty  of  repose,  the  sacredness  of 
silence,  the  holiness  of  seclusion,  the  blessedness 
to  be  found  in  waiting  the  Master’s  will. 

“  Tbejr  alio  lerrc  who  00I7  itand  and  wait.” 

That  a  certain  kind  of  publicity,  poor  and 
mean,  or  beautiful  and  noble,  according  to  the 
degree  in  culture  of  the  individual,  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  passion  of  the  human  organization,  known 
as  ambition,  no  one  will  deny.  It  is  good  in  it¬ 
self— always  good  when  rightfully  directed.  It 
proves  the  existence  of  a  something  esthetic, 
which  is  known  to  us  only  in  the  germ  as  yet, 
but  which  impels  ns  to  unselfish  action,  and 
rebukes  the  meanness  of  a  self-centering  life. 

One  of  the  least  desirable  modes  in  which  this 
disposition  manifests  itself,  in  this  country,  is  in 
those  little,  turbulent,  impish  demonstrations 
called  “hops,”  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  balls, 
where  people  meet  to  show  how  utterly  vapid 
and  foolish  several  hundreds  of  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple  can  be.  Here,  women  display  the  charms  of 
person,  and  the  delicacies  of  undress,  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  last  hold  of  decency — but,  fortun¬ 
ately,  to  men  so  the  counterpart  of  themselves 
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that  no  mischief  comes,  for  your  coxcomb  is, 
upon  the  whole,  harmless.  Here  is  no  danger 
such  as  might  follow  the  old  piratical  Vikings, 
and  Sabinee,  and  Attilas  among  these  modem 
Adonises. 

We  have  known  the  husbands,  and  the  fathers, 
even,  to  say  nothing  of  admirers  of  these  women, 
to  pay  liberally  to  the  reporter  of  a  paper,  to  have 
their  names  in  full,  or  initials,  appear  in  their  col¬ 
umns  ;  and  they  accordingly  read  their  names 
designated  as  the  “  beautiful  miss,”  “  the  charm¬ 
ing  widow,”  “  the  elegant  and  witty  madam,” 
Ac.,  with  a  blush  of  triumphant  vanity.  Nothing 
can  be  much  poorer  than  this  kind  of  ambition, 
and  knowing  these  things  to  exist  among  us,  it 
is  out  of  the  way  to  talk  as  if  confidence  were 
betrayed  by  saying  in  a  book  what  these  people 
were  willing  to  hear,  and  what  men  have  paid 
to  have  said  from  a  stand-point  far  lees  desir¬ 
able. 

Our  taste,  as  a  people,  will  bear  a  great  deal 
of  culture.  We  believe  editors  may  blow  their 
trumpets  a  long  time,  calling  upon  the  followers 
of  Baal  to  renounce  their  adherence  to  wooden 
idols,  with  a  good  chance  of  having  an  audience 
who  need  their  exhortationa  We  are  glad  the 
book  which  has  evolved  these  strictures  is  by  a 
woman  and  a  lady,  for  from  this  stand-point  we 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  the  sex  are,  even 
in  this  point  of  view — that  of  courteous  breed¬ 
ing — far  in  advance  of  the  times. 


Houkopatbt. — “  Who  shall  decide  when  doc¬ 
tors  disagree  V’  is  a  trite  saying ;  but  it  is  one 
very  apt  to  puxzle  the  questioner,  and  afifiict 
him  also  with  a  sense  of  despair.  If  shams  were 
at  an  end  in  the  world,  truth  would  not  need 
be  sought  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  for  she 
would  look  out  from  the  by-ways,  making  glad 
the  human  heart  with  her  white  presence,  and 
the  faces  of  men  and  women  would  beam  with 
unearthly  glory,  radiating  her  divine  essence. 

Wo  find  lying  upon  our  table,  this  chilly 
Autumn  weather,  which  has  already  brought  a 
sorrow  to  our  household  and  sickness  to  ourself, 
a  work  entitled  “  Pulte’s  Homeopathic  Domestic 
Physician,”  published  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  for  sale  by  Ivison  A  Phin- 
ncy.  Now  York.  » 

Now,  this  is  a  work  which  docs  not  come 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  literary  criticism ; 
werd  it  otherwise,  we  should  assume  the  judicial 
attitude.  Were  we  a  doctor— an  honor  to  which 
we  have  never  aspired,  in  any  way  or  shape — 
we  should  push  our  probe  deeply  into  its  pages, 
aud,  if  a  lapse  could  in  any  way  be  detected,  re¬ 
veal  the  same,  and  hold  it  up  for  public  animad¬ 


version.  But  this  we  are  unable  to  da  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  with  one  wave  of  her  slen¬ 
der  fingers  could,  and  we  dare  say  would,  put 
to  flight  the  least  shadow  of  pretentiousness,  on 
our  part,  in  this  department  of  science.  We  are 
a  mere  baby  in  all  pills,  potions,  powders,  galli¬ 
pots,  globules,  and  nostrums  of  all  kinds, 
whether  literary  or  medical  We  look  with 
awe  into  the  face  of  our  family  physician,  who 
feels  our  pulse  and  does  not  shake  his  head,  for 
he  knows  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  bo 
can  see  no  further  into  our  interiors  than  we 
can  ourselves.  Still,  it  is  a  relief  to  call,  in 
times  of  need,  upon  those  who  have  made  the 
subject  a  speciality ;  and  though  we  rely  very 
much  upon  the  genial  helpfulness  of  kind 
Mother  Nature,  aided  by  temperance  in  all 
things,  a  hopeful  heart  and  a  clear  conscience — 
which  are  wondrously  potent  medicaments — 
still  it  is  comforting  to  sec  in  a  darkened  room, 
where  every  crevice  has  ensconced  a  little  groan, 
a  fine,  healthful,  cheery  physician. 

We  would  pay  him  for  his  presence  sooner  than 
for  his  medicine.  By  the  way,  a  doctor  should 
practice  a  smile — a  rich,  low  tone  of  voice — a 
confident,  Inspiring  manner ;  he  would  find  it 
pay  just  as  well  as  drugs.  Dr.  Francis  illus¬ 
trates  our  meaning — he  is  bright,  hearty,  rotund, 
and  seems  to  imply  that  sickness  is  nonsense 
and  humbug. 

There  is  a  custom  prevailing  somewhere,  we 
believe,  among  the  Chinese,  which  strikes  us  as 
peculiarly  sagacious.  The  people  agree  to  pay 
the  doctor  an  annual  stipend  so  long  as  they  arc 
in  good  health,  but  tbe  moment  they  fall  ill  the 
pay  stops.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  would 
put  the  doctor  to  his  utmost  curative  skill  We 
apprehend  fevers  would  have  their  quietus  in 
short  meter,  palpitations  cease  their  quakings  in 
a  jifiljr,  agues  gladly  doff  the  white  feather,  and 
consumptions  be  nipped  in  tbe  bud.  People 
would  go  about  in  the  very  redundancy  of 
health,  and  they  and  the  doctor  live  till  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face.  Then  a  physician  would  blush  to  confess 
to  a  patient,  and  to  have  one  die  would  subject 
him  to  the  contingency  of  legal  investigation, 

Really  and  truly,  when  one  looks  abroad  and 
sees  a  drug  shop  at  every  corner,  and  physicians’ 
gigs  driving  here  and  there  like  mad,  the  week¬ 
ly  bills  of  mortality  assume  a  significant  aspect. 

Dr.  Aberuethy  employed  a  pavior  to  repair 
the  walk  in  front  of  his  premises.  When  the 
job  was  complete,  tbe  medical  man  found  it  but 
imperfectly  done,  the  laborer  having  spread  a 
quantity  of  sand  so  os  to  conceal  the  trick. 

“You  rascal,”  cried  the  irritable  physician. 
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“  ore  you  not  ashamed  to  cover  your  bad  work 
with  earth  to  hide  it  T” 

“  Ah,  doctor,”  answered  the  man,  “  mine  is 
not  the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides.” 

That  man  ought  to  have  had  a  penidon  for  his 
wii 

The  world  seems  divided  between  ^allopathy 
and  homeopathy.  Which  is  right?  We  like 
allopathy  on  one  ground.  There  is  a  broad, 
genuine  platform  upon  which  it  stands  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Its  doses  are  not  to  be  taljccd  of 
lightly.  They  kill  or  cure,  and  make  no  bones 
of  the  matter.  It  is  like  throwing  a  bomb  into 
an  enemy’s  camp — which  if  a  party  survive,  he 
may  bid  defiance  to  all  subsequent  danger ;  if 
the  foe  is  not  dislodged,  the  victim  is  dead  of  a 
certainty.  It  does  not  mix  up  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  ailments.  It  duals  with  great  aches,  and 
pungent  pains,  and  long-standing  ills,  which  it 
invades  with  pill  and  plaster,  and  lancet  and 
laudanum,  till  that  is  a  shrewd  ailing  which 
escapes  it 

Not  so  homeopathy:  these  insidious  pellets 
slide  into  the  throat  almost  without  notice,  and 
people  go  about  their  business  unconscious  of 
the  medical  change  to  be  effected.  A  man’s 
brain  is  muddled  by  last  night’s  potations — 
down  goes  a  half  gross  of  nux  vomica;  your 
daughter  is  sensitive,  given  to  rhyme  and  moon¬ 
light — doses  of  pulsatilla  set  all  right;  head¬ 
ache — belladonna ;  heart-ache— ignatia.  You 
have  a  fit  of  rage — do  you  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  pray  to  be  forgiven,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  dear  aggrieved  ones?  Oh,  no ;  you  rush 
for  pellets  of  bryonia  or  chamomillo.  You  are  a 
great  lump  of  vanity,  a  mawkish  baby,  fretting 
your  life  out  of  you  to  be  well  esteemed  as  a 
writer,  a  poet,  or  a  pretty  man  or  woman,  and, 
of  course,  you  are  subjected  to  a  perfect  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Lilliputian  trials — never  mind,  swallow 
colocynth  and  you  will  be  as  content  as  a  pea¬ 
cock. 

Don’t  shed  your  tears  over  homesickness,  nor 
fret  about  friends,  nor  cry  over  lovers,  nor  let 
your  hair  turn  gray,  and  abandon 

“  Tha  top  of  the  bead,  where  de  hair  ought  to  grow 
half  a  dozen  pellets  of  phosphorus  is  to  do  what 
reason  and  religion  have  failed  to  achieve.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  seem  that  homeopathy  is  to  cure 
all  “  the  ills  that  fie^  is  heir  to  and  why  men, 
women,  and  children  continue  to  sicken  and  die 
under  its  potency  we  greatly  marveL 

We  write,  in  the  present  instance,  in  the  hope 
that  somebody,  wiser  than  ourselves,  will  decide 
npon  these  questions.  We  confess  the  delicate 
appliances  of  the  one  system,  homeopathy,  have 
a  great  charm  to  ns.  These  sugary  pellets  slide 


upon  the  tongue  in  the  same  manner  os  the 
wicked  are  said  to  “  roll  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel.” 
They  are  no  more  repugnant  to  the  taste  than  tur¬ 
tle  to  an  alderman,  or  wine  to  an  oily  priest” 
We  could  find  it  in  our  heart  to  coddle  up  little 
pains,  here  and  there,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  efficiency ;  while  we  confess  we  turn  with 
loathing  at  those  enormous  potions  which  seem 
designed  to  search  the  recesses  of  a  Brobdignag. 

But  who  shall  fix  the  wavering  mind  in  this 
matter?  One  physician  will  tell  you,  benignly, 
seriously,  and  with  a  winning  mysticism,  of  the 
excellence  of  homeopathy.  This,  we  confess, 
touches  us  in  a  tender  point ;  for  wo  own  vast 
acres  in  the  spiritual  realm,  and  not  one  in  the 
material,  and  our  faith  ought  to  make  the  good 
patriarch  regard  us  with  favor— so  that,  if  home¬ 
opathy  will  keep  a  human  being  to  the  integrity 
of  a  healthy  organization,  ours  ought  to  be  the 
one. 

But,  again,  our  allopathic  friend  tells  ns, 
“  You  may  swallow  a  half  pint  of  these  globules, 
and  they  won’t  affect  you  any  more  than  moon¬ 
shine.”  Another,  of  the  same  stamp,  cautions 
us  to  be  wary  ;  “  these  pellets  are  very  powerful, 
so  powerful  that  they  arc  not  to  be  trusted  ;  they 
keep  up  a  false  standard  of  health— feed  it  upon 
stimulants ;  and,  after  awhile,  the  whole  breaks 
down  of  a  sudden,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
save  it.” 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  We 
know  that  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  believers ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  have 
not  yet  become  fully  assured  in  our  own  mind, 
but  hold  ourself  open  to  conviction.  Some  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  city,  we  understand,  bare 
wards,  in  which  the  patients  are  treated  home- 
opathically  or  allopathically,  by  a  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  patients.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
an  annual  or  monthly  report  of  the  result. 


Comets  and  Wine. — It  is  said  that  the  grape 
yields  more  abundantly,  and  ftuit  of  a  better 
quality,  in  those  years  when  our  system  is  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  comet  In  France,  the  yield  the  past 
season  has  been  of  unprecedented  value,  com¬ 
paring  advantageously  with  the  great  harvest  of 
1811,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  famous 
for  its  comet  The  peasants  christen  the  vintage 
as  that  of  the  “  comet  year.”  As  the  grape  Is 
the  fruit  which  of  all  others  belongs  to  the'  sun, 
which  corresponds  esthetically  to  friendship,  we 
can  well  suppose  that  the  more  our  solar  system 
elements  are  poured  into  its  atmosphere,  the 
more  affluent  will  be  its  growth,  and  the  richer 
its  juices,  s 
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occasionally  oQered  a  bottle  of  the  rose-wine  to 
Goethe  on  the  anniversary  of  his  fete. 


At  a  banquet  given  at  the  Palace  of  Wil- ,  earth.  It  looks  like  the  record  of  a  man  who  is 
helma,  to  the  allied  Emperors  of  France  and  not  sure  of  any  friend.  His  bequests  wear  more 
Russia,  among  other  varieties  of  German  luxury  the  aspect  of  an  overweening  vanity  than  of  any 
andwealth,  there  was  passed  round  a  bottle  of  the  cordial  friendliness.  His  pictures,  many  of 
fa]>famed  Botenwein  (wine  of  the  rose).  This  |  them  of  much  value,  are  bequeathed  to  the  His- 
prccious  liquid,  of  which  a  flask  is  now  valued  !  torical  Society  of  New  York.  Several  bequests 
at  nearly  deven  millions  fnmes,  and  one  drop  at !  are  of  such  doubtful  taste  that  no  mention  need 
1,3G2  francs,  is  more  than  two  centuries  old  ;  it '  be  made  of  them,  i, 

is  the  produce  of  a  remarkable  vintage  of  the  |  He  does  not  wil^  his  body  to  the  earth  in  sim- 
Johannisberg  vine,  and  was  stored  in  1624  in  the  :  pie  silence,  but  iv^nindful  that  a  monument  be 
•oldest  wine  cellar  of  Germany,  that  of  the  free  j  raised  to  his  memory ;  he  is  carefnl  of  himself, 
town  of  Brdne.  The  mnnicipality  of  the  city  j  even  after  death,' qvhile  of  the  two  women  to 

whom  he  had  stood  relation,  and  the  children 
of  his  own  blood,  no  mention  is  made.  Of  these 
wives,  both  estimabU  women,  both  wronged 
through  bis  folly,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
if  silent.  The  poor  brain  must  have  been  worn 
by  anxiety,  and  the  heart  chished  by  suffering, 
or  death  would  not  so  soon  have  found  its  vic¬ 
tim — and  we  can  forgive  a  8icK,man  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  the  needful  reparation  because  of 
that  morbid  self-love,  strong  in  de%th,  shuts  out 
all  besides ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  father 
who  utterly  forgets  his  children  7  1 

We  believe  our  people  arc  far  ioo  lenient 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  parcnt8,\and  thus 
evils,  if  not  crimes,  are  winked  at  am<mg  us.  It 
would  be  better  were  we  more  outswken  on 
this  subject,  and  did  we  visit  the  neglirfenoe  of 
fathers  and  mothers  with  the  reprehension  it 
deserves.  The  old  apostle  had  none 
squeamishness :  “  He  that  provideth  not  Ifor  bis 
own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel, y  St 
Paul  asserted  without  flinching.  \ 

Dr.  Griswold  left  two  daughters  by  his  ylrst 
wife,  and  one  son  by  the  third.  It  tells  wcl^  for 
these  women,  for  their  amiableness  of  character, 
that  while  the  third  wife  has  had  one  daugnter 
of  the  first  wife  under  her  care  for  several  yeirs, 
the  second  wife  (said  to  have  been  divorced) 
for  a  much  longer  period  had  the  other  in  tter 
charge,  and  the  tendcresl  attachment  exists  (be¬ 
tween  them.  ' 

The  will  is  to  be  contested,  as  it  should 
and  will,  most  probably,  be  set  aside.  It  is  <  ne 
of  those  things  which  will  create  a  nine  da  rs’ 
wonder  and  then  be  forgotten,  but  one  whicl  i 
generous  or  delicate  mind  reads  with  a  sort 
horror. 


Db.  Griswold's  Will. — To  make  a  will  is  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  one’s 
life.  The  law  requires  that  the  testator  be  of 
sound  mind  and  unbiassed  judgment  Coercion 
is  forbidden,  insanity  is  rejected,  and  even  ma¬ 
lignity  is  put  in  some  check.  It  is  probable  that 
the  true  character  of  an  individual  is  betrayed 
more  fully  in  this  document  than  in  any  other 
way.  He  is  supposed  to  stand  consciously  in  the 
light  of  eternal  considerations.  Before  it  takes 
clfect  he  will  be  gone  to  render  up  the  sealed 
record  of  a  life,  imprinted  upon  the  chambers  of 
the  soul,  which  beams  visible  only  in  the  light 
of  supernal  spheres.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
rested  from  the  ordinary  vanities,  and  rivalries, 
and  passions  of  earth,  and  to  be  prepared  to  ren¬ 
der  justice  to  all  who  may  stand  in  relation  to 
h'un. 

Under  these  considerations,  "  although  dead, 
he  yet  speaketb,”  and  his  directions  are  held 
sTCred — his  words  are  oracles.  The  wills  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Napoleon,  of  Washington,  are 
not  the  least  interesting  relics  of  themselves. 
Shakespeare’s  “  I,  William  Shakespeare,  of  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon,  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
gmt,  in  pafed  hodtii  and  memory  (God  be 
praised),”  sounds  as  fresh  as  if  coming  warmly 
from  the  great  heart  to-day,  instead  of  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  ;  and  that  significant 
“  Item — I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife,  my 
sseond  best  bed,  with  the  furniture,”  being  the 
only  mention  made  of  the  buxom  Anne  Hatha¬ 
way,  who,  at  twcoty-six,  deluded  the  boy  genius, 
not  yet  eighteen,  into  a  marriage,  is  a  history — 
it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
great  poet 

Did  Dr.  Griswold  have  the  Bard  of  Avon  in 
mind  when  he  compounded  his  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament  7  If  BO,  he  forgot  the  “  item  ”  altogether, 
so  far  as  any  wife  is  concerned.  The  document 
is  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
read.  Alas  1  for  the  discordant  children  of 


Crawford,  THE  Sculptor. — This  distinguish^ 
artist  died  at  London,  October  10,  of  a  tummr, 
cancerous  in  character,  of  the  left  eye,  at  tse 
early  age  of  44.  Thus,  in  the  bight  of  bis  fasf  e 
and  the  meridian  of  his  powers,  he  was  called 
fold  his  mantle  around  him,  and  turn  his  face 
the  walL  He  was  done  with  earth  and  fame. 
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Mr.  Crawronl  was  the  most  ideal  of  all  our 
artists.  His  Orpheus  is  beautiful  as  a  dream, 
and  instinct  with  life  and  power,  while  the  face 
beams  with  that  heavenly  love  which  is  soon  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  revelation  of  the  loved  and 
lost  No  one  can  look  upon  this  wondrous  statue  ; 
without  feeling  that  the  grandest  inq>irations  of  j 
the  poet  were  reproduced  in  the  soul  o^  the  i 
sculptor. 

It  is  said  his  remains  are  be  brought  to  his 
native  country.  Ho  was  born  in  New  York, 
1813,  and  gave  early  indications  of  genius, 
which  his  Ariends  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
and  to  foster,  which  indioates  a  good  degree  of 
intelligence  on  their  part  At  twenty,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  friendship  of  Th(n> 
waldsen,  that  king  of  JWt  as  well  as  many  others 
scarcely  less  distim^ished ;  for  the  genial  nar 
ture  and  earnest. genius  of  the  young  man  en¬ 
deared  him  to  ^11  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influenc^ 

His  principal  works  are  the  Orpheus,  Cupid 

iAdam  and  Eve,  David  before  Saul, 
besides  many  busts  of  distinguished 

of  Mr.  Crawford  was  Mies  Ward,  of 
;he  sister  of.  Mrs.  Howe,  the  author 
,  Flowers,”  Ac.  He  leaves  several 

THU  PaiNGK  or  Pbaoc. — We  observe 
’  our  people  are  expending  a  morbid 
i  betudf  of  England,  at  the  possible 
Indian  poswesions.  For  ourselves, 

I  feeling  of  the  kind.  We  believe, 

I  is  the  cruelty  of  the  natives,  as 
B  to  be  deplored  in  view  of  human- 
other  than  a  righteous  retribution 
emment  which,  for  a  hundred  years, 

1  its  remorseless  power  upon  these 
Idren  of  the  sun.  We  believe  India 
morally  and  religiously,  under  the 
ianiaing,  civilizing  process  of  £n- 
it  was  under  its  old  paganism.  The 
in  India  was  begun  in  usurpation, 
ed  in  violence,  and  the  natives  have 
lly  ground  under  her  heel,  and  if 
rn  it  is  no  more  than  what  might 
expected.  The  rapacity  of  English 
ia,  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty,  can 
dieted  by  that  of  the  most  barbarous 
Spaniard  over  the  Peruvian  presents 
lore  Idoody. 

indred  years  these  needy,  sensitive, 
nioned,  and  tender  creatures  of  the 
istitutionaily,  cruelly  tenacious  of 
fnl  and  observant — have  been  taught 
)  schooL  They  hare  profited  their 


I  masters,  and  now  begin  in  return  to  commend 
I  the  bitter  chalice  to  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
I  made  them  to  drink  blood. 

The  reports  from  the  scene  of  war  are  too  ter¬ 
rible  for  transcription — the  heart  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  them.  But  the  iU  effect  of  this  war 
ia  reflected-  upon  the  people  of  England,  who 
seem  transformed  into  executioners  and  aveng¬ 
ers.  The  British  press  teems  with  expressions 
of  the  most  barbarous  malignity.  It  is  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  they  were  abusing 
Americans  in  a  similar  way,  nod  it  is  truth  to 
admit  that  the  Colonies  of  North  America  bad 
not  half  the  just  cause  for  revolt  that  these  un¬ 
fortunate  Indians  have ;  but  we  are  of  different 
blood  and  faith,  and  were  never  tempted  to  re¬ 
taliate  cruelty  in  kind. 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator.  The  editor  is  discuasing  the  question  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  Nena  Sahib,  in 
case  ho  should  be  captured  alive : 

H«  should  bo  captured  as  a  matter  for  study,  and,  after 
exhibition  in  India,  should  be  brought  to  England,  and 
carefully  guarded,  to  lire  out  the  term  of  his  twtural  or 
unnatural  life,  Uke  a  monster — ^without  sympathy.  His 
physical  health  should  be  preserred  with  the  utsooet 
care,  and  he  should  lire  to  undergo  the  meet  painful  of 
all  punishment  to  such  a  misereant — tha  abaeaoe  of  all 
sympathy,  and  tho  knowledge  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  captured  beast  of  prey,  a  study  for  the  nst- 
nral  philosophers  of  the  nation  he  had  outraged,  as  aonw 
oompenastion  {brfcrfsited  humanity.  Be  ahould  be  eaged 
in  the  Tower,  as  tha  real  Bangs!  tiger,  with  some  of  the 
four-footed  tigers— his  brethren — in  eaget  along  aide  of 
him  for  comparison.  We  do  not  rersnge  onrselrcs  on 
wild  beasts  ;  we  kill  them  out  of  the  way,  or  keep  them 
as  spaeimens ;  aad  wa  cannot  afford  to  wasts  the  oppoe- 
tanity  for  tha  punishment  of  a  human  tiger  ns  a  warning, 
a  punishment  that  distance  from  the  aoene  of  his  atroei- 
ties  will  magnify  manifold  aa  a  deterring  influence.  Be 
is  a  gentleman,  a  high  caste,  erer  susceptible  of  mortifl- 
catkm  hy  the  process  of  degradation  from  the  condition 
of  hamanlty  te  that  of  bmtality ;  deroid  of  moral  fooling, 
probably  a  human  idiot,  and  only  aensitlre  of  pride  hr 
ranity.  The  speotacle  of  bis  hopeless  eaptirity  will  do 
more  to  deter  than  wouki  the  hanging  of  a  hundred  tboo 
sand  of  his  fellows.  Here  death  would  be  no  punishment 
to  this  human  brute— would  hare  no  effoet  on  the  fotore. 

Such  language  is  nnwortby  a  Christian  press, 
in  a  civilized  country,  and  shows  conclusively 
the  selfishness  and  arrogance  of  the  Briton,  who, 
in  porsning  his  own  views,  forgets  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mercy  and  justice.  We  believe,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  tbe  unfortanate  prince, 
the  civilized  world  will  not  tamely  look  on  and 
witness  atrocities.  It  will  demand  that  man  be 
treated  as  man,  and  not  as  a  beast  We  donbt, 
in  this  era,  whether  the  great  Napoleon  eonld  be 
confined,  Prometbens-like,  to  the  rock  of  St 
Helena,  withont  remonstrance  fh>m  hnmane  and 
enlightened  powers. 

Again  we  say  tbe  language  of  the  EngUih 
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press  is  i'rigbtfully  vindictive  at  this  time,  and 
we  regret  that  that  of  America  should  reecho  it. 
We  surely  should  not  be  the  people  to  indorse 
oppression.  A  Delhi  correspondent  gives  the 
following  fearful  picture : 

We  most  have  blood.  The  itreeti  of  Delhi  will  be  a 
fearful  sight  Our  men  are  mad  for  rerenge,  and  there  is 
not  a  soul  who  does  not  feel  the  same  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  these  ruffians.  Three  months  ago  I  could  not  have 
lookea  on  and  seen  fifteen  men  tied  op  and  shot  down  In 
cold  blood  without  sickening,  but  now  I  see  mj  men  do 
this  in  a  most  brutal  way  withont  a  qualm.  At  a  village 
on  the  Kamaul  road,  a  poor  child’s  feet  were  found  ; 
they  had  its  littie  shoes  and  socks  on,  and  some  devil  in 
human  form  had  cut  them  off  with  a  tulwar.  What 
death  can  be  too  cruel  for  such  wretches? 

In  coQuection  with  the  Indian  mutiny,  a  curi¬ 
ous  poetical  prophesy  of  Lord  Byron  has  been 
recalled  to  light  It  occurs  in  “  The  Curse  of 
Minerva,”  written  in  1811,  against  the  collection 
of  Greek  marbles  made  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
and  runs  as  follows : 

“  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges’  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base  ; 

Lo  I  there  rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 

And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead  ; 

Tili  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood, 

And  <•!»■"'«  his  long'arrear  of  Northern  blood.” 

Inflce.vcb  of  the  Seasons. — 

**  The  melancholy  days  are  comei 
The  saddest  of  the  year.’*  [Bryant 

“  Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  time,”  says 
the  sacred  writer,  indicating  a  nice  sense  of  ap¬ 
propriateness  in  all  things.  The  seasons  each 
have  their  charm ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  confess 
that  Autumn  has  few  charms  for  us,  and  we 
take  heart  when  it  approaches  as  beet  we  may. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  dust  which 
in  Summer  time  penetrated  the  choicest  recesses 
of  our  sanctum,  and  became  the  reason  for  para¬ 
graphs  somewhat  gritty  in  character,  will  no 
longer  disturb  the  sensitive  integument;  the 
lazy  flies  which  bumped  about  the  ceiling,  and 
whose  droning  hum  may  have  occasioned  a 
soporific  quality  of  mind,  ore  now  put  hon  du 
combat,  and  we  exult  inwardly  as  we  see  them, 
chilled  by  the  cold,  drop  upon  the  window-sill, 
kicking  at  their  last  gasp.  But,  most  of  all,  the 
great  fount  of  our  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
slender  pipe  of  the  musketoes,  who,  having  prac¬ 
ticed  their  Liliputian  phlebotomy  upon  our  not 
over  full  veins  till  our  patience  was  utterly 
consumed,  are  now  waning  into  silence  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  Their  voices  have 
“  A  nMhiieholy  enek,” 

And  we  know  it  1.  a  rin 
For  os  to  lit  and  grin 
At  them  here ; 

But  they  have  pricked  our  skin, 

VoL.  V-42. 


And  made  a.  lean  and  thin, 

Half  the  year. 

And  now  along  the  wall, 

Their  idianlu  have  grown  lo  small. 

And  their  sting 
Is  such  a  mean  attempt. 

That  we  must  feel  contempt 
I  At  the  thing. 

Verily,  Autumn  bringeth  a  negation  to  mis¬ 
ery,  if  it  does  not  affirm  content 

We  do  not  like  the  fell  of  the  leaf.  Our 
whole  soul  refuses  to  say  it  is  good.  Gould  we 
have  our  way,  the  trees  should  be  in  full  ver¬ 
dure  the  whole  year  round.  We  do  not  even 
like  them  in  their  gorgeous  autumnal  russet  and 
crimson,  gold  and  purple.  We  are  not  to  be 
deluded  into  any  delight  on  the  occasion.  They 
are  dying — it  is  the  hectic  of  Nature — they  are 
to  be  mercilessly  stripped  till  every  branch  and 
bough  Is  exposed  to  view,  rib-bore  and  desolate ; 
from  being  beautiful  nymphs,  with  waving  robes 
and  a  thousand  coquettish  graces,  they  become 
mere  Calvin  Edsons,  with  knobs,  and  sticks,  and 
angles. 

No,  if  we  were  in  the  pulpit,  and  thought  to 
deter  people  from  wickedness  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  we  should  reverse  the  ordinary 
style  of  metaphor — we  should  discourse  upon 
the  horrors  of  cold  ;  the  living  eternal  adamant 
of  the  Alpine  glacier,  and  stir  up  despair  by  the 
images  of  unmelting  enow. 

”  To  lie  ia  cold  obvtraetion,  and  to  rot ; 

'Hiis  Miuible,  warm  motioa  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  •  e  • 

And  the  delighted  spirit  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice — 

To  bo  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  vioienee  round  sbont 
The  pendent  world.” 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  dread  images  of  cold. 
All  the  worst  in  life  is  symbolized  by  it  Shake¬ 
speare  had  an  intense  instinct  of  this : 

“  Tat,  tut  I  thou  art  all  fee ;  thy  kindness  freeses  ;” 
the  very  collapse  of  friendship. 

Still,  there  are  conditions  in  which  the  sym¬ 
bolism  strikes  the  sense  with  a  refreshing  candor 
not  to  be  disputed : 

“  Chaste  as  the  circle. 

That’s  eurdsd  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow.” 

“  I  thought  her 
Aa  chaste  as  aruunnsd  snow.” 

Imogens  and  Isabella  were  probably  bom  in 
Autumn ;  Juliet  in  July ;  Miranda  in  June. 

How  those  bora  in  Winter  ever  come  to  any 
thing  is  a  mystery  to  ns.  Shakespeare  came 
amid  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  April,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  August  We  can  under¬ 
stand  that  something  brilliant  might  ensue ;  but 
how  we,  any  of  us,  manage  to  keep  up  any 
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healthful  glow  of  heart  or  brain  while  the  earth 
is  congealed  with  froet,  wonld  be  inexplicable 
to  us  did  we  not  trace  an  analogy  between  the 
world  of  spirit  and  matter.  Water  expands  in 
freezing — it  contracts  to  a  certain  point,  then  a 
dear,  loving  forecast  has  provided  that  it  should 
suddenly  assume  geometric  lines,  crystals  finer 
than  the  diamond,  thrusting  out  their  delicate 
points  and  demanding  room,  till  what  had 
threatened  to  end  in  total  consolidation,  in  a 
pulseless  and  lifeless  marble,  is  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  beauty  more  rare  than  even  the 
dreams  of  the  poet ;  and  thus  the  extremity  of 
compression  becomes  the  element  of  beautiful 
enlargement. 

It  is  well  for  us  when  we  reach  that  point  in 
the  ills  of  life,  that  what  had  threatened  stagna¬ 
tion  and  death  becomes  the  interlude  to  a  more 
divine  development,  when,  instead  of  congealing 
into  selfism  and  gloom,  every  fiber  becomes 
transfigured  and  reflects  a  celestial  light. 

In  this  way  we  diall  hope  to  make  the  cold 
season  profitable  to  our  readers.  It  may  be  that 
wonderful  scintillations  of  thought  may  be 
evolved  from  the  wintery  froet,  and  we  who 
delight  in  the  sunshine,  to  whom  flowers  are  a 
necessity  and  music  an  elysium,  so  that  we  wait 
eagerly 

“  For  tho  (wMt  loath  onr  a  bed  of  violeti,” 
may  yet  rejoice  in  the  battling  elements.  Not 
that  we  expect  it,  by  any  means.  Gold  makes 
the  coward— ^Id  makes  the  negation  of  all  that 
is  good,  and  lovely,  and  genial.  We  have  little 
faith  in  cold  weather  virtue  of  any  kind,  and 
beg  the  rich  to  open  their  heart  to  the  poor  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  sets  in  and  shuts  it  up. 


The  Fine  Arts.— At  the  present  time.  New 
York  is  the  center  of  much  that  is  rare  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  this  department.  Of  the  Bryan  Gal¬ 
lery  and  its  unrivaled  advantages  to  the  student 
we  have  more  than  once  spoken,  and  more  than 
once  expressed  our  regret  at  the  neglect  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  it.  Time,  however,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  culture,  will  remedy  this  indifference. 
Besides  the  Bryan  Gallery — always  ftee  to  the 
artist,  and  the  pictures  of  which,  flrom  the  old 
masters,  he  is  allowed  to  copy — we  have  the  En¬ 
glish  Gallery  of  Art,  comprising  pictures  from 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  embrac¬ 
ing  several  Turners,  and  a  rare  collection  in 
water  colors;  as  also  the  French  Gallery  of 
Art,  exhibiting  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  French  modern  school,  and  containing  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  wondrous  Rosa  Bonheur.  Next, 
we  have  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  that  very  real 
school  so  much  talked  of,  and  upon  which 


opinion  is  divided  among  the  critics,  although 
the  people  are  always  pleased  with  it 

The  Horse  Fair,”  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  is  still 
in  the  city,  as  also  “  Fridolin.”  The  former  is 
a  work  for  long  and  admiring  study.  The  latter 
is  defective  in  drawing,  and  factitious  in  many 
ways ;  but  draws  crowds  of  visitors. 

Onr  space  this  month  forbids  a  more  extended 
notice  of  these  galleries.  In  a  future  number, 
we  shall  speak  more  fully.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  stranger  visiting  the  city  will  find  these 
places  full  of  interest  Poets,  artists,  and  vis¬ 
itors  throng  there.  Already  the  effect  of  con¬ 
centrating  so  many  artistic  attractions  in  our 
midst  has  called  young  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  city,  where  foreign  art, 
the  antique  and  the  modern  school,  may  be 
studied  with  effect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre- 
Rapbaelites,  and  their  bundle  of  affectations. 


Book-Makino. — Just  as  our  work  is  going  to 
press,  we  find  several  books  upon  our  table,  all 
of  which  come  too  late  for  notice.  We  find 
“Chanticleer,”  by  Cornelius  Matthews,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Brown,  Loomis  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
“  The  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Gal- 
laudet,”  written  by  the  Rev.  Heman  Hum¬ 
phrey — Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  “  Aspira¬ 
tions  of  Nature,”  by  J.  T.  Hecker,  author  of 
“Questions  of  the  Soul” — James  B.  Kirker, 
New  York.  Mr.  Hecker’s  work  we  have  read, 
and  shall  notice  in  our  next.  It  is  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  in  character  ;  but  one  which  an  intelligent 
Protestant,  of  whatever  sect,  will  be  very  likely  to 
read  with  interest  Besides  this,  we  have,  from 
the  same  religious  side,  “The  Convert,”  by 
Orestes  A.  Brownson— published  by  Eirker — 
being  a  most  ingenuous  relation  of  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  experiences  of  an  intcl- 
lectnal,  and  unquestionably  a  very  remarkable 
man,  related  by  himself.  Hereafter,  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  a  book  which  will,  no  doubt, 
create  a  sensation. 


A  Good  Scoobstion. — Onr  friend  and  cotem¬ 
porary  of  the  Churchman,  proposes  that  editors 
be  made  the  subject  of  prayer.  We  think  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  of  the  suggestion — so  well  that 
we  will  gladly  aid  in  the  duty,  and  attend  any 
authorized  meeting  for  the  purpose,  for  we 
more  than  suspect  that  editors  are  of  an  nngodly 
class.  We  think  they  need  the  prayers  of  the 
Chnrch  greatly,  and  in  this  need  we  include 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Church¬ 
man  and  all  clerical  editors,  Dr.  Bellows,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  others,  whom  our  printer 
has  not  left  us  room  to  name. 
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#«r  TOinhto. 

December  is  cloee  upon  us  with  its  cold  and 
its  storms,  its  shipwrecks  and  its  sufferings. 
We  were  thinking  of  this  last  night  as  we  stood 
by  our  window  looking  out  at  the  cold  moon. 
We  were  thinking  of  this  and  many  things  be¬ 
sides  which  the  coming  month  recalls,  and 
wondering  what  comfort  or  joy  this  “Merry 
Christmas  ”  would  bring  to  the  care-worn  wom¬ 
en  and  men  who  were  hurrying  homeward — if 
homes  they  all  have — by  our  window. 

The  gas  was  lighted  in  our  studio,  and  the 
unread  proof,  fresh  from  the  press,  upon  our 
table.  It  was  the  last  day  of  “  making  up,” 
and  Bob  (our  “  devil,”  but  he  is  so  little,  and 
so  bright,  and  so  earnest,  withal,  that  it  seems  a 
sin  to  call  him  so),  bad  wearied  bis  little  feet  by 
his  many  journeys  between  the  compositors’ 
room  and  our  sanctum. 

We  were  looking  from  our  window,  oppressed 
by  what  we  saw  and  what  we  felt,  when  open 
comes  the  door  and  in  rushes  Boh.  “Please, 
Sir,  the  foreman  says  he  wants  the  proofs  and 
the  copy  for  the  ‘  Window.’  ” 

“  Very  well,  Bob,  sit  down  and  wait and  we 
draw  our  easy  chair  to  the  table,  while  our  poor 
little  messenger  luxuriates  in  a  comfortable  seat 
by  the  fire.  We  read  on,  carefully  and  steadily, 
correcting  as  we  go — the  clock  ticks  upon  the 
wall,  but  save  this  all  is  still  about  us.  The 
•sound  of  passing  vehicles  breaks  upon  our  ears, 
but  they  do  not  disturb  us  for  we  have  got  used 
to  the  sound,  and  like  to  hear  the  heart  of  the 
great  city  beating — beating — always  loudest  in 
the  day-time;  and,  like  ours,  stillest  in  the 
night  We  finish  the  proofs,  and,  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  call  the  boy  to  take  them.  We 
are  still  reading  “The  Christmas  Gathering,” 
because  it  reminds  us  so  much  of  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  we  turn,  at  length,  to  see  what 
keeps  the  lad  who  is  generally  so  ready  at  our 
call. 

To  the  shame  of  all  “  devils  ”  be  it  said,  poor 
Bob  has  fallen  asleep — not  exactly  at  his  pod, 
but  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire,  with  a  pile  of 
“  exchanges  ”  for  a  pillow.  We  called  him  once, 
twice,  but  he  did  not  wake ;  and  our  heart  smote 
us,  and  we  left  him  to  his  slumbers.  We  took 
the  proofs  ourselves  to  the  printing  office,  and 
as  we  passed  the  boy  we  could  not  help  contrast¬ 
ing  bis  chances  in  life  with  many  who  are  higher 
born,  and  who  have  beds  of  down  on  which  to  rest 
lie  slept  soundly  and  well— his  dreams  seemed 
to  be  of  pleasant  things,  for  a  nnile  flittered 
now  and  then  across  his  featorea  True,  he  had 


a  ragged  jacket  and  his  cap  was  shabby  and  his 
shoes  worn ;  true,  his  hair  was  unkempt 
collar  was  none  at  all,  and  his  general  appear¬ 
ance  differed  much  from  that  of  the  brighter 
youths  which  fair  ladies  love  to  take  to  their 
hearts ;  but  we  did  not  think  of  these  things  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  boy.  We  had  never  remarked 
him  before ;  we  did  not  even  know  bis  name, 
except  Bob,  and  we  were  not  certain  that  even 
that  was  his  proper  abbreviation.  Well,  we  left 
the  little  fellow  to  sleep  ;  we  should  have  sent 
him  home  but  for  his  being  the  “  custodian  of 
the  key”  and  “maker  of  the  fires;”  and  we 
knew  that  his  boyish  pride  would  be  hurt  if  we 
lessened  any  of  bis  responsibilities ;  but  we  felt 
a  sympathy  for  the  little  uncared-for  office-boy, 
which  we  bad  never  felt  before ;  and  became 
aware  of  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  humanity 
binding  that  unconscious  “  devil  ”  to  os,  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  we  bad  never  known.  We  know 
that  we  have  never  been  lacking  in  humanity, 
but  every  day  that  we  live  we  see  and  feel  how 
little  we  understood  yesterday  what  we  know 
to-day.  We  feel  more  and  more  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  only  to  those  who  have  claims  upon 
us  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  relationship,  but 
also  to  the  great  human  family,  and  to  the 
Power  which  ruleth  all. 

— The  United  States,  amid  the  great  events 
which  are  disturbing  other  parts  of  the  world, 
remain  comparatively  quiet,  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  We  have  no  wars  or  rumors  of  war  to 
awaken  alarm  by  the  fireside  or  upon  the  mart. 

The  great  absorbing  question  with  us  has 
been  the  panic.  Within  the  past  month,  the 
worst  seems  to  have  been  reached — if  thus  we 
may  term  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  by  all  the  banks  in  this  country.  Before 
the  la.«t  sheet  of  our  November  number  bad  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press,  the  run  upon  the  New  York 
banks  had  commenced,  and  after  two  days’ 
struggle  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  By  a 
resolution  immediately  adopted  by  the  city 
banks,  all  of  the  State  banks  of  New  York 
whose  bills  arc  secured  by  State  and  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  were  declared  at  par.  This  expedi¬ 
ent  gave  a  temporary  relief,  and  business  has 
evidently  improved,  and  credit  has,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  been  restored  since  that  measure. 

There  are  some  brood  facts  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  present  financial  state  of  the  country. 
We  see  a  total  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  we 
sec  almost  all  of  the  banks  pretending  to  be  sol¬ 
vent  and  yet  unable  to  meet  their  obligations ; 
we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  collections 
at  any  point ;  and  we  hear  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain,  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  produce 
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kept  beck,  and  which  will  probably  not  be  in  We  believe  that  we  ftilly  understand  the  needs 
market  this  Winter  in  consequence  of  the  impos-  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  and  we  know  of 
sibility  of  negotiating  exchange,  either  foreign  but  one  man  who  could  draft  such  a  charter, 
or  domestic.  We  have  seen  the  workings  of  — Utah  presents,  in  more  senses  than  one,  at 

many  panics,  many  crises,  and  two  general  the  present  moment,  the  spectacle  of  a  revolted 
suspensions ;  we  have  studied  the  different  flnan-  province.  Brigham  Young  has  set  himself  up 
cial  systems  of  the  world  for  many  years ;  we  against  all  law,  both  civil  and  divine,  and  seems 
are  familiar  with  the  intide  as  well  as  the  ouitide  to  have  designed  the  establishment  of  a  Mormon 
operations  of  our  banks,  and  we  have  come  to  empire  within  the  very  shadow  of  our  spotless 
the  calm  and  deliberate  conclusion  that  there  flag.  His  career  as  “  Autocrat  of  Utah  ”  will, 
should  be  but  one  bank  or  issue  in  this  coun-  probably,  be  as  short-lived  as  was  that  of  the 
TKY,  and  that  under  the  immediate  supervision  “  Representative  of  Universal  Freedom  ”  in  Nic- 
of  the  Government — In  short,  a  National  Bank,  aragua.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  the  arms  of 
Nicholas  Biddle  was  ahead  of  his  times.  Had  our  own  soldiery  are  turned  against  any  of  the 
he  lived  later,  this  country  would  now  appro-  children  of  our  soil,  be  they  ever  so  rebellious 
ciate  his  abilities.  He  bad  his  faults — who  has  or  misguided  ;  but  such  outrages  as  we  occa- 
not  ?  He  was  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  sionally  hear  from  this  modern  Gomorrah  de- 
United  States,  and  unfortunately  for  him  and  mand  the  immediate  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
for  that  institution  itself,  it  was  founded  on  a  |  we  trust  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  those 
wrong  principle— was  too  much  a  creature  of  the  \  who  are  responsible  for  their  execution  may  not 
Government,  and,  as  has  generally  been  believed,  be  withheld  by  any  political  fears. 
teat  uted  for  political  purpotet.  As  a  natural  con-  — The  Citt  or  Baltimore  has  been  placed 
sequence,  it  failed,  and  brought  ruin  and  dis-  under  “  martial  law,”  by  the  Governor  of  the 
grace  upon  all  who  were  connected  with  it.  State,  in  anticipation  of  serious  election  riots. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  abund-  This  course  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
antly  proves  that  we  need  no  national  debt,  and  |  land  has  given  rise  to  a  misunderstanding  bc- 
tbat  we  can  liquidate  the  small  one  which  now  tween  him  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  re- 
exists  when  we  choose.  By  a  little  wise  legisla-  suit  of  which,  we  infer,  will  not  be  very  serious, 
tion,  this  country  can  be  clear  of  debt,  and  have  It  is  reported  that  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
a  surplus  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  has’  loaned  the  Governor  of  Maryland  3,000 
four  years.  Under  existing  laws,  and  under  the  stand  of  arms  to  be  used  should  the  emergency 
present  sub-treasury  system,  such  a  result,  in-  require. 

stead  of  being  a  blessing,  would  be  a  positive  — Washington  Is  very  quiet  politically,  but 

curse  to  the  country.  Now,  suppose  tliis  Gov-  the  busy  hum  of  preparation  begins  to  be  heard 
emment  surplus — this  gold  locked  up  in  the  in  the  hotels  and  the  public  ofiBccs,  and  every 
sub-treasury  vaults — were  made  the  batii  of  the  one  looks  forward  to  an  important  session. 
entire  circulation  of  this  country,  what  would  be  the  General  Cass,  it  is  understood,  has  given  a 
result?  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  unsettled  ques- 

We  ore  in  favor  of  a  national  bank ;  but  not  tions  between  this  country  and  England,  and 
of  such  an  institution  as  was  chartered  in  1796,  they  will  doubtless  be  settled  to  the  mutual  sat- 
rechartered  in  1816,  and  which  brought  ruin  and  isfaction  of  both  Governments, 
disgrace  upon  the  country  by  its  suspension  in  — India  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which  all 
1837,  and  its  total  bankruptcy  in  1839.  We  are  eyes  are  turned  with  more  of  interest,  as  well  as 
in  favor  of  a  bank  which  shall  have  the  right  to  apprehension,  than  to  any  other.  The  last  ad- 
issue  bills  only  upon  a  specie  basis  ;  whose  vices  are  commented  upon  by  the  press  as  being 
notes  shall  be  at  par  throughout  the  Union ;  more  favorable  to  the  English  troops.  We  do 
which  shall  supply  the  circulating  medium  to  not  think  them  so ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
all  the  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  in  the  the  position  of  the  British  forces  more  critical 
country,  and  do  this  only  upon  adequate  security  than  ever,  and  that  they  must  receive  greater 
in  bonds  and  mortgagee  and  in  State  stocks.  No  accessions  than  ore  at  present  talked  of,  even  to 
power  to  control  the  bank  should  rest  with  the  hold  their  own.  This  outbreak  is  not  a  thing  of 
Government,  and  such  safeguards  should  be  a  day — it  has  been  culminating  for  a  hundred 
thrown  around  it  in  its  charter  ns  would  render  i  years.  It  is  controlled  now  by  no  ordinary 
its  use  for  political  purposes  impossible,  would  mind,  and  Is  supported  by  all  the  fanaticism  of 
place  It  beyond  tiie  possibility  of  failure,  and  \  an  enslaved  people,  whose  religion  was  all  that 
make  it  in  fact,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  shackles  could  not  bind, 
a  high,  honorable,  and  sacred  institution.  I  The  great  battle  of  Passy,  which  was  the 
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foundation  of  the  British  rnle  In  India,  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  1757,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lord  CliTe.  From  this  time,  for  one 
hundred  years,  the  power  of  England  steadily 
Increased,  and  her  revenues  from  Hindostan  be¬ 
came  almost  fabulous.  The  Hindoos  have  bad 
a  prophesy  for  many  years,  which  they  have 
cherished  and  handed  down  with  sacred  instruc¬ 
tions  from  one  generation  to  another,  that  the 
Brituh  ndt  in  India  unndd  Uut  but  one  hundred 
yeart.  That  hundred  years  expired  on  the  20th 
of  June  last,  and  now  what  do  we  see!  The 
whole  country  aroused,  and  in  possession  of  the 
natives,  Delhi  garrisoned  alone  by  Hindoo  sol¬ 
diery,  and  a  handful  of  British  troops  making  a 
desperate  stand  for  their  livea 

The  immediate  pretext  for  the  outbreak  was 
the  distribution  among  the  sepoys  of  grease  or 
tallow  cartridges  for  the  use  of  the  Enfield 
riflea  This  fact  was  used  by  the  native  Hindoo 
papers  to  inflame  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  troopa  who  were  told 
that  the  English  designed  their  forcible  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  by  compelling  them  to  eat, 
in  the  use  of  cartridges,  pig  and  beef  fat,  which 
was  an  abomination  to  their  religious  principlea 
The  Governor-General  was  forced  to  issue  his 
proclamation  denying  the  charge.  The  use  of 
greased  cartridges  was  discontinued,  and  glazed 
paper  substituted,  when  the  native  papers  de¬ 
clared  that  grease  was  mixed  with  the  paper  in 
its  manufacture,  and  which  gained  credit,  in 
spite  of  all  the  authorities  could  do  to  remove 
the  impression.  General  Wheeler  bad  given 
color  to  the  charge  of  an  attempt  at  forcible 
conversion  by  actively  circulating  religious 
tracts  among  the  sepoys,  which  met  the  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Govemor-GencraL  Joined  to  this 
fanatical  excitement,  there  was,  no  doubt,  to  be 
added  long  and  strong  discontent  on  the  part  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  population  against 
a  foreign  Government,  which  was  considered 
oppressive  in  its  measures  and  antagonistic  in 
its  religious  principlea  The  plan  for  a  revolt 
was,  no  doubt,  extensively  laid,  and  was  proba¬ 
bly  to  have  taken  place  over  the  entire  Pre«- 
dency  of  Bengal  on  a  given  day,  and  the  designs 
of  the  rebels  were  to  have  included  Calcntta  and 
the  murder  of  all  Europeans  in  the  country. 

This  we  also  judge  to  have  been  the  case  from 
the  fact  that  the  hundredth  year  of  British  rule 
in  India  bad  arrived,  when  the  Brahmins  pre¬ 
dicted  it  was  to  come  to  an  end,  and  from  the 
additional  fact  that  the  mutiny  of  sepoys  oc¬ 
curred  simultaneously  at  diflTerent  stations  on 
the  same  day.  The  chronology  of  the  mutiny 
may  be  set  down  as  follows : 


1857 — Mutiny  of  native  troops  appeared  at 
Barrackpore,  who  were  disbanded  April  3.  Mu¬ 
tiny  of  native  34th  infantry  at  Barrackpore, 
who  were  disbanded  April  5.  Mutiny  appeared 
at  Meerut,  May  10  ;  at  Delhi,  May  12  ;  at  Ferez- 
apore.  May  13;  at  Meanmeer  (Punjab),  May 
14  ;  at  Boorkee,  May  18 ;  at  Peshawar,  May  22 ; 
at  Alaghur,  Mynporee,  and  Umbellah,  May  28 ; 
at  Mundaun,  May  25 ;  at  Naseerabad,  May  29  ;  at 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Bareilly,  and  Moradabad,  May 
31 ;  at  Nesmuch  (Gwalior),  Azengur,  and  at 
Aboozaid,  June  3 ;  at  Benaras  and  at  Alahabad, 
June  4 ;  at  Ibansi,  Cawnpore,  and  at  Mooltan, 
June  6  ;  at  Syzabad,  June  7  ;  at  Inlundur  (Pun¬ 
jab),  June  9;  at  Sbalyibunpoo,  June  8;  before  Del¬ 
hi,  June  13 ;  at  Gwalior  and  Calcutta,  June  14 ; 
at  Inbulpore,  June  19  ;  at  Najpore,Sanfor,  Now- 
gong,  Futteghur  and  Jaunpore,  June  23;  at  In¬ 
dore,  July  1 ;  at  Mbow  and  Nowsheree,  July  6. 

Of  the  Bengal  native  sepoy  troops  in  North¬ 
ern  India,  it  is  said  not  more  than  nineteen  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  and  six  of  cavalry  remained 
in  arms  under  British  control. 

At  a  number  of  stations,  as  soon  as  the  troops 
mutinied  they  proceeded  to  Delhi,  where  they 
swelled  the  number  of  the  rebels  who  bold  the 
town,  and  who  proceeded  to  organize  a  sort  ot 
government  with  a  Mogul  prince  or  king — after 
having  assassinated  all  the  Europeans  who  fell 
in  their  way— and  committed  acts  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  on  women  and  children,  exceed¬ 
ing  in  atrocity  the  most  fiendish  acts  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history,  many  of  which  are  too 
revolting  for  recital.  In  the  massacre  England 
has  lost  many  of  her  bravest  officers,  while 
others  have  fallen  by  pestilence,  including  Gen¬ 
erals  Anson  and  Barnard.  North-Eastern  India 
was  mostly  in  open  rebellion,  which  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  endeavoring  to  subdue  into  or¬ 
der,  but  at  last  accounts  he  was  wounded  and 
besieged  at  Lucknow ;  Cawnpore  had  been  recap¬ 
tured;  confidence  continued  to  be  maintained 
at  Agra,  Alahabad  and  at  Calcutta.  Delhi  re¬ 
mained  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels. 

A  nephew  of  George  Canning  wrote  a  remark¬ 
able  poem,  under  the  title  of  “India,”  some 
four  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  writer  had  en¬ 
joyed  many  advantages  for  studying  the  native 
character,  and  be  sums  up  the  result  of  official 
experience  at  Delhi,  Bareilly,  and  Cawnpore,  in 
the  following  prophetic  lines : 

There  nee<l«  but  eome  ■urpaMiDS  act  of  wroosr 
To  bieek  the  patience  that  bar  bent  eo  kin;  ; 

There  needs  but  some  short,  sadden  burst  of  ire 
Ifajr  chance  to  set  the  general  thought  on  fire  ; 

There  needs  hot  some  Ihir  prospect  of  relief^ 

Enough  to  seiu  the  general  belief— 

Stmt  holy  juggle,  eome  abtuni  caprice. 
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To  imiM  on*  common  itrugglo  for  releue. 

•  •••••• 

Think  not  that  prodigiea  mast  rule  a  state, 

That  great  reTulsiont  spring  from  something  great ; 
The  softest  curl  that  floats  on  Beauty’s  brow, 

The  smallest  leaf  that  flutters  on  the  bough. 

Is  not  more  lightly,  easy  to  derange 

Than  kmsan  mindt  with  cause  to  with  for  change. 

Out  breaks  at  once  the  far- resounding  cry, 

The  standard  of  revolt  is  raised  on  high. 

The  murky  cloud  has  glided  from  the  sun. 

The  tale  of  England’s  tyranny  is  done. 

And  torturing  vengeance  grindt  at  the  destroys. 

Till  Sicil’s  vespers  seem  the  game  of  boys. 

We  wait  anxiously  for  further  news,  but  we 
feel  that  this  is  to  be  a  long  war.  We  trust,  for 
humanity’s  sake,  that  it  may  not,  for  a  warfare 
of  retaliation  is  always  terrible,  and  such  this 
now  seems  to  be. 

—  England  is  going  through  a  financial 
rerulsion  equal  to  the  one  which  has  recently 
swept  over  this  country.  She  is  a  brare  and 
a  strong  nation,  and  will  have  need  of  all  her 
resources  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  she  is 
engaged  with  her  former  slaves  in  India.  Strange 
that  what  she  has  struggled  to  turn  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  harm  to  ns  bids  fair  to  imperil  her 
very  safety.  We  wish  her  safely  through  with 
her  troubles,  and  we  trust  she  will  remember 
that  she  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  mercy  is 
a  Christian’s  highest  creed. 

The  good  feeling  evinced  by  the  English  to  us, 
as  a  people,  was  strikingly  displayed  at  the 
great  Newmarket  race,  which  was  won  by  “  Pri¬ 
oress,”  an  American  horse,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ten  Broeck.  An  English  correspondent,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  close  of  the  race,  says :  “  The 
‘  heat  ’  was  run  after  the  last  race  in  a  deepen¬ 
ing  twilight,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  colors  of  the  riders  at  a  distance. 
El  Hakim  was  first  off,  but  after  going  about 
fifty  yards  Prioress,  overpowering  Fordbam, 
mshed  to  the  front,  and  carried  on  the  running 
to  the  ditch  gap,  where  she  was  pulled  beck, 
and  lay  about  three  lengths  in  the  rear,  Queen 
Bess  going  on  with  the  lead,  closely  attended  by 
El  Hakim.  On  coming  down  the  bushes  hill 
Prioress  hung  to  the  left,  and  a  riiout  was 
raised  of  *  the  American’s  beaten  I’  But  Ford¬ 
bam  roused  the  mare  with  his  whip,  and  before 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  bore  her  colors 
in  advance,  and,  quitting  her  opponents  half¬ 
way  up  the  cords,  won  cleverly  by  a  length  and 
a  half ;  El  Hakim  beating  Queen  Bees  by  a 
bead  only  fof  second  place.  A  loud  and  pro¬ 
longed  cheer  bailed  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colors,  and  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  was  warmly 
congratulated  upon  the  first  victory  achieved  by 
him  in  England.” 


— Tub  Dctcu  West  Indies  are  at  length  to 
be  fteed  from  slavery,  and  we  commend  the 
course  adopted  by  Holland  in  regard  to  them 
to  all  thinking  minds  in  this  country,  both 
North  and  South.  Let  us  watch  the  working  of 
this  system,  and  it  may  help  us  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  vexed  us  much.  We  read  in  theCu- 
ra^aosche  Courant  of  the  22d  inst.,  an  official 
publication  of  the  Home  Government  preparing 
the  inhabitants  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  Curasao,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St.  Eustatius  and 
Saba.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that,  while  other 
Governments  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  this 
measure,  Holland,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the 
i  only  one  that  will  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to  the 
slaveholder  for  his  slave. 

I  The  indemnification  fixed  is  as  follows :  In  the 
I  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire,  Aruba  and  St.  Eusta- 
tins,  the  amount  of  50f.  (about  $20)  will  be  given 
for  a  slave  under  the  age  of  5  years ;  from  5  np- 
ward  unto  the  age  of  10  years,  75f.  ($30);  from 
10  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  15  years,  225f. 
($90);  from  15  years  upward  unto  the  age  of 
20  years,  325f.  ($130);  from  20  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  25  years,  475f.  ($190);  from  25 
years  upward  unto  the  age  of  35  years,  600f. 
($200);  from  35  years  upward  unto  the  age  of 
40  years,  460f.  ($180);  from  40  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  45  years,  325f.  ($130);  fVom  45 
years  upward  unto  the  age  of  50  years,  200f. 
($80);  from  50  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  55 
years,  75f.($30);  from  55  years  upward,  50f.($20). 

On  the  Island  of  Saba,  for  a  slave  unto  the 
ag;e  of  5  years,  50f.  ($20)  will  be  given ;  from 
5  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  10  years,  60f. 
(24) ;  from  10  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  15 
years,  175f.  ($70);  from  15  years  upward  unto 
the  age  of  20  years,  275f.  ($110);  from  20  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  25  years,  375f.  ($150); 
from  25  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  35  years, 
405f.  ($162);  from  35  years  upward  unto  the 
age  of'40  years,  350f.  ($140);  from  40  years  up¬ 
ward  unto  the  the  age  of  45  years,  250f.  ($100); 
from  45  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  50  years, 
150f.  ($60);  from  50  years  upward  unto  the  age 
of  55  years,  60f.  ($24);  from  55  years  upward, 
50f.  ($20). 

For  sick  slaves  a  reduced  price  will  be  paid, 
which  is  to  be  fixed  after  the  slave  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  two  physicians,  one  appointed  by 
Government,  and  the  other  by  the  owner  thereof. 

No  indemnification  will  be  given  for  slaves 
infected  with  leprosy,  or  any  other  contaminat¬ 
ing  diseases,  for  runaway  slaves  who  have  been 
absent  more  than  two  years,  or  for  those  con¬ 
demned  to  bard  work  and  whose  punishment 
will  only  expire  after  four  years. 
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Slaves  emancipated  bj  Government  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  vigilance  of  functionaries  paid  bj 
Government  for  that  purpose,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  district  masters.  The  emancipated 
slaves  are  obliged  to  assume  a  family  name, 
which  will  go  over  to  their  children.  All  those 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  years  can  be 
called  upon  by  turns  to  work  for  the  State, 
which  will  pay  them  reasonable  wages.  All 
this  will  be  arrange  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in¬ 
sure  general  satisfaction. 

All  emancipated  slaves  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  destined  to 
pay  back  to  the  State  the  expenses  of  their 
emancipation.  They  are  to  enjoy  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  schools  will  be  provided  for  their 
children  by  the  Government 

While  their  privileges  as  citizens  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  defined,  they  will  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

All  quarrels  which  may  arise  between  them¬ 
selves,  or  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  will  be  decided  by  the  district  master 
superintending  the  quarter  in  which  the  dispu¬ 
tants  reside. 

Payment  will  be  made  by  Government  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  delivery  is  made  in  bonds  on 
the  Colonial  chest,  or  on  the  National  treasury. 

Children  of  emancipated  parents  born  after 
the  proclamation  of  this  law  are  free,  and  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  to  which  their  eman¬ 
cipated  parents  arc  under ;  and  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  control  of  their  parents  to  the 
age  of  twelve  years. 

The  date  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Home  Government. 

— Frxnck  seems  to  us  very  quiet ;  there  is  too 
much  of  “  the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm  ” 
about  her.  Napoleon  is  making  himself  popular 
with  his  troops,  and  his  quondam  ally  is  sending 
all  of  her  available  forces  to  a  distant  region. 
We  shall  see  1  A  correspondent  writes : 

PAKts,  Thundsjr,  Oet  8, 1867. 

The  camp  of  Cbaknu  U  Joit  now  tha  erater  of  attrae- 
tion  for  the  fuhiooable  world.  Tha  Empraaa  and  the  im¬ 
perial  babjr,  tha  ladlaa  of  honor  and  tha  manhaU  of 
France,  hare  all  taken  np  their  midence  at  tha  camp, 
and  are  iharlng  tha  life  of  the  aoldier  after  the  moat 
approrad  militaiy  itjia.  Eren  the  babjr  appear!  on  pa¬ 
rade,  in  the  uniform  of  hit  rafiment,  for  he  ia  inacribed 
aa  a  common  aoldier  in  tha  ranka  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  the  chroniclara  aajr  oarer  makaa  hia  appeannee  thua 
without  creating  a  great  aenaation.  We  can  well  beliere 
It,  aince  let  tnfanU  dt  troupe  ara  alwa^a  popular,  aape- 
ciallr  if  thejr  carrr  a  crown  and  are  held  in  the  arma  of  a 
charming  mother.  Bnt  tha  Little  Corporal  walka,  ahonl- 
dera  hia  wooden  muaket,  and  traila  hia  awoid  in  the  dnat, 
like  an  old  trooper.  The  camp  aeama  to  ba  in  acataeiaa 
over  the  pet. 

It  waa  thought  that  tha  Empraaa  would  atop  at  Chalons, 


and  preparationa  had  been  made  for  lodging  her  at  tha 
palace  of  tha  prefect.  But  her  Hajeat^  preferred  the 
camp  and  the  bivouac  to  the  luznriea  of  an  in-door  lifo. 
The  camp  accommodation!  ara  bnt  poorly  auited  to  mod¬ 
em  taatea  and  modem  foahions ;  bnt  her  Ifajeaty,  aetting 
the  example  of  abnegation,  her  iaahioaable  attendants 
were  obliged  to  “  execute  themaelres,”  aa  they  aay  at  tbs 
Bourse,  and  to  atow  themaelres  away  in  a  small  tant,  like 
so  many  sardines  in  a  box.  Thsra  was  a  rapid  change 
operated  in  the  forma  of  the  ladies  ;  but  they  all  “  played 
camp  lifo,”  and  did  graciously  what  they  could  not  avoid. 

On  Sunday  last  a  grand  review  took  place  at  the  camp. 
The  Emperor  was  attended  by  the  Uarabala  Peliaaier, 
Bosquet,  Magnan  and  Baraguay  D’Hilliera,  and  by  Lord 
Rokesby,  Commander  of  tha  Queen’s  Guards,  and  a  few 
other  foreign  oillcera.  The  Empress  waa  also  on  horse¬ 
back,  en  amosona,  attended  by  the  Countesses  Montebello 
and  Labedoyere,  and  followed  all  tha  movements  of  the 
field. 

Tha  last  grand  field  exerdse  at  tha  camp  takes  place 
to-day,  and  this  evening  the  Empress  ratums  to  Paris. 
The  Emperor  will  not  long  delay  bis  return,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  camp  will  be  raised.  It  is  pretended  that  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  Napoleon  is  to  meet  the  King  of  Pma- 
aia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gt  Berlin,  and  that,  (blow¬ 
ing  these  imperial  interviews.  Congress  ia  to  meet  at  Paris 
to  consider  a  plan  of  reduction  of  all  the  standing  armies 
of  Europe.  All  this  is  possible,  but  not  probable. 

ThlB  is  all  very  well  to  amuse  the  ladies,  and 
to  keep  the  troops  iu  discipline ;  but  it  means 
more  than  that. 

— Mkrrt  Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  reader ; 
it  will  come  before  we  can  again  take  you  by 
the  hand.  We  only  trust  that  it  may  bring  good 
cheer  to  your  firesides,  good  fortune  to  your 
roof,  and  good  hope  to  yow  hearts.  We  hope 
that  when  the  changing  year  brings  it  around  to 
us  again  that  we  may  all  of  ns  have  little  to  re¬ 
gret  in  the  new  year  which  is  before  us ;  and.  if 
in  the  cares  or  occupations  of  your  life,  dear 
reader,  you  find  any  thing  in  the  pages  of 
“  Emerson  to  instruct,  to  interest,  or  amuse — 
any  thing  which  may  help  you  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  life  with  a  more  hopeful  heart — any 
thing  which  may  awaken  the  generous  sympathies 
of  your  nature — we  only  ask  you,  in  return,  to 
befriend  tbe  first  poor  ”  Bob  ”  who  happens  to 
fidl  in  your  way. 

If  your  Christmas  board  should  be  overloaded 
with  good  cheer— if  the  stockings  of  your  dear 
little  ones,  hanging  hj  the  chimney  side,  should 
not  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the  bounties 
of  the  good  St.  Nicholas — if  your  coal  vault 
should  not  be  capacious  enough  to  bold  all  of 
the  coal  which  yon  have  proposed  putting  in  for 
tbe  Winter — we  pray  you  to  remember  the 
many,  perhaps  within  sight  of  your  doors,  whose 
richest  Christmas  fare  will  be  a  crust  of  bread, 
and  whose  little  ones  know  nothing  of  the  good 
St  Nicholas  as  they  crouch  over  tbe  dying  em¬ 
bers  of  a  cinder  fire. 
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©lio. 

Ous  Poets. — This  class  of  our  contributors 
is  becoming  more  extended  and  more  prolific. 
With  all  our  hospitality  and  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions,  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  entertain 
them  all  It  is  against  our  nature  to  be  rude — 
we  never  say  “  not  at  home  ”  to  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  caller ;  yet,  when  we  have  our  house  filled 
to  overflowing,  or  And  ourselves  so  overwhelmed 
with  work  that  we  lack  time  to  cat  or  sleep,  we 
do  sometimes  have  to  say  we  “  are  engaged.” 
And  even  to  some  valued  friends  who  scud  in 
their  cards  we  sometimes  have  to  reply  “  please 
call  again.”  In  a  word,  we  must  ask  our  cor¬ 
respondents,  whether  poetical  or  prosaic,  to  have 
patience. 

We  don’t  know  but  we  may  have  to  answer 
for  the  sin  of  waking  up  the  young  poets  of  the 
country,  and  exciting  the  latent  spirit  of  the 
muse  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  activity. 
Well,  so  be  IL  The  natural  world  is  full  of  po¬ 
etry,  and  it  is  our  faith  that  whosoever  is  in¬ 
spired  with  power  to  give  it  voice  should  have 
audience.  We  say,  let  them  sing  as  freely  as 
the  wild  birds  of  the  woods,  and  “  he  that  hath  an 
ear  to  hear  let  him  hear.”  By  this,  we  would  by 
no  means  be  understood  to  encourage  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  vapid  nonsense — rhymes  without  reason, 
wit,  inspiration,  or  harmony.  But  even  such  is 
harmless,  and  will  drop  silently  to  its  native  ob¬ 
livion.  We  cannot,  by  any  means,  give  all  of 
our  poets  a  hearing  in  the  present  number  that 
we  should  be  glad  ta  Some  half  dozen  have 
found  a  place  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  we 
make  room  here  for  three  or  four  more  in  the 
Olio.  The  first  which  follows  was  in  typo,  with 
the  introductory  remarks,  for  the  last  number 
of  our  Magazine,  but  was  crowded  over  for 
want  of  room : 

A  correspondent  at  Saratoga,  whose  name 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  a  right  to  mention, 
sends  us  the  following  notice  of  another  young 
poet  whose  name  is  new  to  ua  In  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  new  and  enlarged  series  of  this  Mag¬ 
azine,  July,  1856,  in  the  editorial  announcement 
of  its  aims  and  objects,  occurs  this  sentence : 
“  We  wish  to  make  a  magazine  that  shall  be  a 
worthy  exponent  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  especially  of  our  own  country  ;  a  magazine 
that  dtaU  do  aomeOting  to  f otter  gemui,  to  develop 
talent,  to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  to  popularize 
science,  to  educate  the  masses,  to  elevate  and  re¬ 
fine  the  public  taste — in  short,  a  magazine  that  | 
shall  be  creditable  to  the  country.”  True  to  this  I 
programme,  we  are  always  glad  to  give  such  aid  i 


as  we  can  to  help  young  genius  to  a  public  recog¬ 
nition,  from  whatever  quarter  it  appears,  regard¬ 
less  of  clique,  caste,  or  sect.  With  us,  the  world 
of  letters  is  os  broad  as  humanity.  But  we  wish 
our  correspondents  all  to  remember  that  the 
limits  of  our  pages  necessarily  compel  ns  to  ex¬ 
clude  many  offerings  that  we  should  otherwise 
be  glad  to  insert.  The  two  poems  by  Miss  Boies, 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  we  have  not 
seen,  but  should  be  glad  to  receive  them : 

Sabaiooa,  Sept.  28, 1857. 

Mb.  Eoitob— You  deserve  well  of  our  country  and  of 
our  nee  for  having  encouraged  Uary  A.  Rice  to  continue 
her  litenry  labor,  if  labor  it  be  when  ahe  “  cannot  help 
writing.”  We  have  in  Santoga  an  extnordinarr  instance 
of  not  merely  talent  for  rhyming,  but  of  poetic  geniut. 
Uisa  Lun  (not  Laum)  A.  Boiea  graduated,  last  Spring, 
at  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute.  The  following  are 
a  few  stanus  from  her  raltdidory,  which  is  entitled 
”  Earth’s  Triumph  Hours.”  Miss  B.  commences  with  the 
triumphs  of  childhood,  and  proceeds  to  those  of  youth,  of 
eloquence,  of  genius,  of  the  warrior  ;  and  thus  procee<1s : 

Ay,  brave  hearts  leap  and  pulses  thrill. 

When  song  and  shout  ring  on  the  breeze  j 
Yet  there  are  conquests  higher  still. 

And  prouder  triumph  hours  than  these. 

When  trusting  woman,  cursed  and  spurned. 

Her  heart  a  crushed  and  bleeding  thing. 

In  her  sweet  faith  hath  meekly  turned. 

And  bore  it  all  unmurmuring, 

Wlien  she  bath  taught  her  soul  to  bow. 

And  gently  hashed  the  rising  sigh, 

A  glory  gilds  the  patient  brow. 

And  friumjsA  lights  her  earnest  eye  1 

When  the  stern  man  hath  breasted  long 
The  waves  of  passion’s  tronbled  sea. 

Gained  o’er  his  spirit,  proud  and  strong. 

The  pure  and  perfect  mastery. 

The  thrill  of  that  mysterious  power 
Gives  to  his  heart  a  fuller  swell ; 

The  glory  of  his  triumph  hour 
Kot  oil  may  know,  and  none  rtuy  tell  I 

And  thus  they  come,  earth’s  triumph  hours. 

Some  that  in  trumpet  tones  have  rung. 

Some  garlanded  with  laurel  flowers. 

And  some  unheralded,  unsung. 

Perchance  our  liearts  have  felt  to-night 
The  circling  life-tides  faster  flow, 

As  standing  on  the  closoie  hight. 

We  view  the  meadow  lands  below  I 

Those  meadow  lands — ah  I  they  are  fair. 

Watered  by  learning’s  crystal  rills. 

Waved  by  the  pure,  untainted  air 
Wafted  in  freshness  from  her  hills. 

Beyond  the  broad  and  billowy  green. 

The  Alpine  bights  of  science  tower. 

The  student’s  goal,  the  sunrise  scene 
Of  nuny  a  glorious  triumph  hour. 

Miss  Boies’  pathetic  (1  liad  almost  said  spiritnal)  poem, 
modestly  named  “Fireside  Angels,”  is  superior  to  Ismg- 
fellow’s  “Footsteps  of  Angels,”  and  her  “  Skeleton  in  the 
Nationat  House  ”  is  not  inlbrior  to  Whittier’s  beat  pro- 
dootions  on  similar  subjects. 
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BY  J.  U.  DOUUHIT. 


The  feding  foliage  feela  hie  blighting  breath, 

The  green  leavea  dread  the  wind  hia  noitrila  make ; 

The  Bowera  are  withered,  and  they  know  their  death 
Will  follow,  when  hU  handa  the  foreata  ahake. 

I  saw,  of  late,  the  golden  aun’a  bright  beama 
Sporting  with  all  a  lover’a  enried  bliaa, 

And  dallying  with  the  leavea,  whoae  pleaaura  seema 
Like  a  yonng  malden’a  at  the  Bret  warm  klaa ; 

And  aa  the  glowing  beama  atill  onward  preaaed, 

Kiaaing  the  trembhng  tree-tops  o’er  and  o’er. 

In  brighter  huea  each  leafa  aoft  cheek  waa  dressed, 

At  each  kiss  blushing  deeper  than  before. 

Dut  ah  1  their  joy  waa  brief.  Soon  did  I  spy 
October,  coming  in  his  leaden  car ; 

And,  whirling  like  a  raging  demon  by, 

Struck  the  pale  leaves  and  scattered  them  afar. 

While,  as  be  passed  along,  each  breath  he  took 
lliaaed  thro’  his  shrunken  lips  with  horrid  sound  ; 

Belched  forth  again,  the  shuddering  leaves  it  shook, 
And,  blasted,  shriveled,  strewed  them  on  the  ground. 


Servsd  from  China,  glass  and  plats ; 

He  can  lie  on  softest  down. 

In  a  silk  embroidered  gown. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  1 


Tbo  hollow  winds  come  howiing  down  the  glen. 
And  fiercely  chant  a  melancholy  stave  ; 
Eolus’  subjects  hasten  from  their  den 
To  sing  a  requiem  o’er  dead  Summer’s  grave. 


The  leaden  skies  ate  weeping.  Now  their  tears 
Are  splashing,  dashed  against  my  window-pane  j 
Amid  the  rising  storm  and  gathering  fears, 

I  strive  to  banish  gloomy  thoughts  in  vsin. 


As  the  hoarse  gale,  with  cadence  wild  and  deep, 
Strikes  wailing  chords,  and  harps  on  branches  bare. 
So  o’er  roy  heart-strings  gusts  of  memory  sweep. 

And  waken  only  mournful  music  there. 


Winter  will  soon  be  hero,  with  ice  and  snow. 

With  frost  and  cold,  hia  minions  and  bis  slaves ; 

Hia  icy  fetters  o’er  the  streams  will  throw. 

And  heap  up  white  mounds  on  the  dead  loaves’  graves. 


Thus  will  the  dull  October  of  our  years. 

Herald  the  Winter,  dreary,  dark  and  wild  ; 

Our  Summer  dead,  our  Autumn  skies  all  tears. 

Soon  changed  to  snow,  and  o’er  our  dark  graves  piled. 
JfcMOchiiteta,  October,  I8ST. 


UY  NEIGHBOR. 


Ut  neighbor  drinks  fine  Rhenish  wines, 
Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
Every  day  my  neighbor  dines. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
He  can  eat  of  courses  eight, 


Mother  Gtoosb  Modernized. — Of  the  two  an¬ 
cient  worthies,  the  “  langhing  philoeopher  ”  and 
the  “crying philoeopher,”  we  give  preference  to 
the  former.  We  always  thoaght  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  cry  for  “  spilt  milk.”  To  be  sore,  the 
late  financial  crisis  has  prodnoed,  and  mnst  con- 


THE  MARCH  OF  AUTUMN. 


Now,  dragging  bleak  November  by  the  beard. 
And  pressing  on  September’s  hastening  feet, 
October,  with  an  aspect  wild  and  weird. 

Flies,  rushing  onward  like  a  courser  Beet. 

From  ont  the  midst  of  Antnmn’s  golden  clime. 
As  a  grim  giant  fhnn  his  castle  gate. 

He  stalks,  the  herald  of  a  troublous  time. 

And  on  his  chilling  words  we  weeping  wait. 


I  have  neither  ale  nor  wine. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
On  a  simple  steak  I  dine. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
My  utmost  plate  a  silver  fork— 

While  ho  rides,  1  have  to  walk— 

My  bed  is  innocent  of  down, 

I  have  no  embroidered  gown. 

Helgh-bo,  my  neighbor  I 


Then  let  me  drink  no  Rhenish  wine. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
Be  this  its  price,  good  neighbor  mine. 
Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
I  sit  before  my  simple  board. 

And  eat  and  drink,  and  thank  the  Lord 
That  spared  my  wife  and  children  three. 
To  lore,  to  bless,  and  bury  me. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor ! 
Hobdktn,  November,  1857. 


And  as  they  droop,  and  die,  and  drop  away. 

Our  hearts  are  sad,  our  souls  are  filled  with  gloom  : 
They  teach  that  we,  too,  hasten  to  decay — 

That  life  is  but  the  pathway  to  the  tomb  I 


THE  BRIDAL;  THE  BIER. 


BY  A  H.  n’HSOGHnw. 


Strophe. 

With  the  larum  bells  ofVule 
Came  the  bridal  song  entrancing ; 
Came  the  sound  of  song  and  dancing. 
And  the  sweeping  chorus  full, 

With  the  larum  bells  of  Tale. 


Mingling  laces  and  brocade. 
Flaunting  briBiants  by  the  million 
In  ledowa  or  ootilUon  ; 

In  the  bridal  masquerade 
Mingling  laces  and  brocade. 


Ha  had  to  the  bridegroom  spoken. 

And  the  pall  and  bier  came  hither ; 
Shroud  him,  bless  him,  bear  him  thither— 
Let  the  bridal  ring  be  broken  ; 

Grave  receive  him — Goo  hath  spoken  I 


AtUislrophe. 

With  the  larum  bells  of  Yule, 

As  another  year  was  dying. 

Came  the  sound  of  dole  and  sighing ; 
Came  the  muffled  tolling  dull. 

With  the  larum  bells  of  Yule. 


I’m  told  my  neighbor  never  smiles, 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  t 
At  quirk,  nor  crank,  nor  wanton  wiles. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
I’m  told  my  neighbor’s  heart  is  dead, 
And  buried  in  the  narrow  bed 
Where  lie  three  children,  young  and  ikir. 
All  together  moldering  there. 

Heigh-ho,  my  neighbor  I 
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tinue  to  produce,  an  immense  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country ;  but  long  and  sad 
faces  won’t  help  the  matter.  Something,  there¬ 
fore,  to  cause  a  smile,  even  upon  this  painful 
subject,  may  bring  some  relief  to  many  a  heart¬ 
ache.  And  hence  we  think  a  wit  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  journal  has  done  some  good  by  adapting 
the  immortal  Mother  Groose  to  the  times.  He 
has  done  his  work  so  cleverly  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  transfer  a  portion  of  it  to  our  pages : 

Sio;  a  sODf  of  specie, 

Gotham  all  awiy, 

Seren  and  fifty  bank  birds 
Knock’d  into  pi ; 

When  the  banks  were  opened 
The  cashiers  tried  to  sing ; 

Wasn’t  that  a  pretty  dish 
To  send  to  Goy’nor  King  I 

Tlie  King  was  up  at  Albany, 

Fighting  off  the  brokers ; 

The  cashiers  were  in  Wall  street, 

Working  hard  as  stokers  ; 

Presidents  were  shinning 
Up  and  down  the  street, 

Ont  rushed  a  Brown  bear 

And  knocked  them  off  their  feet. 


Nine,  ten  I  Good  friends,  come  again. 
Eleren,  twelve  I  The  deposits  we’ll  shelve. 
Thirteen,  fourteen  1  Stop  exporting  I 
Fifteen,  sixteen  1  An’t  we  fixed  inf 
Seventeen,  eighteen  I  Keep  ’em  waiting  1 
Nineteen,  twenty  1  VavltM  are  empty  t 


High  ding  diddle  I  remember  Nieh.  Biddle, 
The  banks  have  gone  up  like  balloons ; 
The  Democrats  laughed  to  see  the  sport, 
And  the  brokers  went  in  for  the  spoons. 


Ikterestiko  CoRBEsroxDKXCE. — No  man  at 
the  present  day  ranks  higher  in  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  than  Professor  Agassiz.  In  resisting  the 
temptation  of  so  distinguished  and  congenial  a 
scientific  post  as  was  tendered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  France,  Professor  Agassiz  pays  a 
high  compliment  to  our  country,  in  which,  in¬ 
deed;  he  enjoys  the  high  appreciation  due  to  his 
preeminent  scientific  attainments  and  his  esti¬ 
mable  personal  character. 

LXmK  or  THE  lUKISTEE  Or  Pl'RUC  CISTRCCnoy  Axn  KK- 
UQio.T  : 

Paris,  August  19,  1857. 

Sir — A  chair  of  paleontology  is  vacant  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris  by  the 
death  of  M.  d’Orbigny.  You  are  French  ;  you 
have  enriched  your  native  country  with  emi¬ 
nent  works  and  laborious  researches ;  you  arc  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute.  The 
Emperor  would  be  happy  to  restore  to  France  a 
distinguished  man  of  science,  a  renowned  pro¬ 
fessor.  I  offer  you,  in  his  name,  the  vacant 
chair.  Your  country  will  deem  herself  happy 
in  recovering  one  of  her  children,  the  most  de¬ 
voted  to  science. 

Be  pleased  to  accept.  Sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  sentiments  of  high  esteem.  Roulaxd. 

U.  AOitssiz,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  I-rofessor 
of  Scienoes,  Boston,  United  States  of  America. 

rnoriasoB  aoaesiz’b  keplt. 

Caheridub,  Sept.  ^5, 1S3T. 

2b  kit  Exeellatcf  Ike  Minuter  Pubtic  Imlructicn  end 
Keligian,  at  Parit  t 

Moxsieir  lb  Mikistre — After  having  passed 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  centers  of  science,  I  should  never  hare 
expected  to  receive  the  distinguished  honor  you 
have  done  mo,  by  offering  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  the  chair  of  paleontology  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris. 

The  whole  world  considers  the  Jardin  des 
Planta  as  the  most  important  establishment  in 
existence  for  the  natural  sciences.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  felt  the  liveliest  joy  in  reading  your  letter, 
and  in  receiving,  by  your  offer,  the  proof,  so 
precious  to  me,  that  I  am  not  forgotten  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Unfortunately,  your  proposition  finds  me 
unable  to  accept  it :  for  I  could  not  sever  ab- 


Hark  I  hark  !  the  banka  do  bark. 
The  broken  have  come  to  town, 
Some  with  bags  ”  and  some  with 
To  bunt  the  specie  down. 


There  was  a  man  in  our  town 
Who  was  so  wondrous  wise. 

He  jumped  into  the  Barbary  coast. 

And  drew  out  his  supplies. 

And  when  he  got  his  specie  out. 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 

He  rushed  into  another  bank 
And  concluded  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
might  as  well  deposit  it  again. 


Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  I 

Here  we  go  round,  round,  roundy  1 

Here  we  go  backward  and  forward. 

Here  we  go  down,  down,  downy  I 

(Stock  reports.) 


Ba  1  ba  I  bank  sheep,  have  you  any  gold  t 
Yes,  marry,  have  I,  three  bags  told  ; 

One  for  depositors,  one  for  roe, 

And  one  for  an  old  chap  that  lives  across  the  sea ! 


Note  shaver  i  note  shaver  I 
Fly  away  home ; 

Your  notes  are  protested, 
Your  fingers  will  bum. 


Pay  my  check,  pay  my  cheek,  banker’s  man  I 
No,  I  can’t,  master,  by  any  plan  ; 

Then  take  it,  and  cross  it,  and  mark  it  with  Q, 
And  then  it  will  do  for  Tommy  and  me. 

One,  two !  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Three,  four  t  dose  up  the  door. 

Five,  six  t  They  are  eoming  like  bricks. 
Seven,  eight  I  Ask  them  to  wait  t 
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ruptly  the  ties  which,  for  a  number  of  years, 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  binding 
me  for  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
struction  which  was  intrusted  to  M.  d’Orbigny 
could  be  interrupted  for  a  sufiBcient  length  of 
time  to  permit  me  to  finish  certain  embryologi- 
cal  labors  which  I  have  undertaken,  with  a  view 
of  comparisons  with  the  fossils  of  the  epochs  an¬ 
terior  to  our  own,  and  which  would  lose  all  their 
interest  if  they  should  be  left  incomplete.  I  find 
myself,  therefore,  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
refusing  a  position  which,  in  every  circumstance, 
I  shall  always  regard  as  the  most  brilliant  to 
which  a  naturalist  can  aspire. 

It  may  appear  to  you  strange  that  I  should 
allow  a  few  ovules  and  eqibryos  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  which  is  to  decide  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life ;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  to  this  absolute  de¬ 
votion  to  the  study  of  nature  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  confidence  of  which  you  have 
just  given  me  a  mark  as  signal  as  it  is  unex¬ 
pected  ;  and  it  is  because  1  would  continue  to 
merit  this  confidence  for  the  future  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  entering  into  these  details. 
Allow  me,  also,  to  correct  an  error  that  has 
been  circulated  in  reference  to  myself.  I  am 
not  French.  Although  of  French  origin,  my 
family  has  been  Swiss  for  centuries ;  and  I  my¬ 
self,  though  expatriated  for  more  than  ten  years, 
have  not  ceased  to  be  Swiss. 

I  beg  your  Excellency  to  receive,  with  the  re¬ 
iterated  assurance  of  my  lively  regrets  at  my  in¬ 
ability  to  accept  the  chair  that  you  offer  me,  the 
assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ, 

Professor  in  the  Unirersitj  of  Cambridge, 
United  States  of  America. 

Lovk-Letters  of  OCR  Great-Graxdmoth- 
KRS.— lu  this  fast  age  of  the  world — this  age  of 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  and  telegraph  wires — 
this  age  of  worship  of  the  “  almighty  dollar  ” — 
this  age  of  crime,  fashion  and  folly,  of  heartless 
lovers  and  unhappy  families,  it  is  refreshing  to 
look  back  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  years  upon 
such  a  picture  of  domestic  life  as  is  presented  in 
the  following  letters  of  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  his  good  wife  Margaret.  They 
were  written  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  While  reading  them  we  were  almost  ready 
to  cry  out,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song : 

“  I  grisTe,  I  sriere, 

For  the  good  old  dsyi  of  Adam  and  of  Ere.” 

Mt  Most  Sweet  Hcsbaxd — How  dearly  wel¬ 
come  thy  kind  letter  was  to  me,  1  am  not  able 
to  express.  The  sweetness  of  it  did  much  re- 
fi«sh  me.  What  can  be  more  pleaung  to  a  wife 


than  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  her  best  beloved, 
and  how  he  is  pleased  with  her  poor  endeavm^l 
I  blush  to  hear  myself  commended,  knowing  my 
own  wants.  But  it  is  your  love  that  conceives 
the  beet,  and  makes  all  things  seem  better  than 
they  are.  I  wish  that  I  might  always  please 
thee,  and  that  those  comforts  which  we  have  in 
each  other  may  be  daily  increased,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  pleasing  to  God.  I  will  use  the 
speech  to  thee  that  Abigail  did  to  David :  “  I 
will  be  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  my  lord.” 
I  will  do  any  service  wherein  I  may  please  my 
good  husband.  I  confess  I  cannot  do  enough 
for  thee ;  but  thou  art  pleased  to  accept  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  rest  contented. 

I  have  many  reasons  to  make  me  love  thee, 
whereof  I  will  name  two:  first,  because  thou 
lovest  me ;  and  secondly,  because  thou  lovest 
God.  If  these  two  were  wanting,  all  the  rest 
would  be  eclipsed.  But  I  must  leave  this  dis¬ 
course  and  go  about  my  household  affairs.  I 
am  a  bad  housewife  to  be  so  long  from  them ; 
but  I  must  needs  borrow  a  little  time  to  talk 
with  thee,  my  sweetheart.  I  hope  thy  business 
draws  to  an  end.  It  will  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  see  thee,  though  they  be  long  ones. 
God  bring  us  together  in  his  good  time,  for 
which  I  shall  pray.  Farewell,  my  good  hus¬ 
band  ;  the  Lord  keep  thee. 

Your  obedient  wife, 

UAROAREIT  WINTHKOP. 

Mt  Good  Wife — Although  I  wrote  to  thee 
last  week,  yet  having  so  fit  an  opportunity,  I 
must  write  to  thee  again  ;  for  I  do  esteem  one 
little  sweet  letter  of  thine  (such  as  the  lost  was) 
to  be  worthy  of  two  or  three  from  me. 

I  began  this  letter  yesterday  at  two  o’clock, 
thinking  to  have  been  at  large,  but  was  so  taken 
up  by  company  and  business,  as  I  could  get  but 
hither  by  this  morning.  It  grieves  me  that  I 
have  not  liberty  to  make  better  expressions  of 
my  love  to  thee,  who  art  more  dear  to  me  than 
all  earthly  things ;  but  I  will  endeavor  that  my 
prayers  may  supply  the  defect  of  my  pen,  which 
will  be  of  use  to  us  both,  inasmuch  as  the  favor 
and  blessing  of  God  is  better  than  all  things  be¬ 
sides. 

I  know  thou  lookest  for  troubles  here,  and 
when  one  affliction  is  over  to  meet  with  another ; 
but  remember  our  Savior  tells  us,  “  Be  of  good 
comfort ;  I  have  overcome  the  world.”  There¬ 
fore,  my  good  wife,  rise  up  thy  heart,  and  be 
not  dismayed  at  the  crosses  thou  meetest  with 
in  family  affairs,  or  othmvise ;  but  still  fiy  to 
Him  who  will  take  up  thy  burden  for  thee.  Go 
thou  on  cheerfully,  in  obedience  to  His  holy 
will,  in  the  course  he  has  set  thee.  Peace  shall 
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come.  I  commend  thee  and  all  thine  to  the 
gracioua  protection  and  blcaaing  of  the  Lord. 

Th^  &ithful  buftbftnd) 

JOHX  WINTHROP. 

Most  Loyino  and  Good  Husband — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  letters ;  the  true  tokens  of  your  love 
and  care  of  my  good,  now  in  your  absence,  as 
well  as  when  you  are  present,  make  me  think 
that  saying  false,  “  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.” 
I  am  sure  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  always 
near  you,  to  “  do  you  good  and  not  evil,  all  the 
days  of  my  life.”  I  rejoice  in  the  expectation 
of  our  happy  meeting ;  for  the  absence  has  been 
very  long  in  my  conceit,  and  thy  represence 
much  desired.  Thy  welcome  is  always  ready ; 
make  haste  to  entertain  it 

And  so  I  bid  my  good  husband  farewell,  wd 
commit  him  to  the  Lord. 

Tour  loring  and  obedient  wifo, 

MARGAKETT  WINTRHOP. 

OcB  Serial  Romance. — The  reader  of  taste 
and  culture  will  see,  doubtless  with  regret,  that 
the  classic  historical  romance  of  Andr^  Chdnier 
closes  with  the  present  number.  It  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  of  surpassing  interest,  com¬ 
mencing  in  January. 

Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal. — This  quarterly 
Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art 
Association,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  number  for  the  three  months, 
commencing  with  December,  is  just  out,  and 
contains  si.Yty-four  quarto  pages,  handsomely 
printed,  with  a  large  number  of  attractive  en¬ 
gravings.  Many  of  these  engravings  represent 
pictures  and  statuary  that  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  Association,  in 
January  next  The  letter-press  of  the  present 
number  contains  a  great  variety  of  well  written 
articles  on  art,  artists,  and  kindred  subjects, 
making  a  quarterly  magazine  of  much  interest 
for  the  family  circle.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  art  sub¬ 
jects  now  published  in  this  country.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  enlargement,  the  price  is  raised  to 
two  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a  single  num¬ 
ber.  But  we  understand  the  Association  will 
send  a  single  specimen  number  to  any  person  in 
the  country,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it,  on  the  rccipt  of  fifteen  cents. 

- - 

A  WORD  FROM  OUR  PUBLISHERS. 

SPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  1858. 

We  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advertising  pages  attached  to 
the  present  number,  for  a  prospectus  of  our 
Magazine  for  1858. 


We  are  making  arrangements  for  the  coming 
year  which  will,  unquestionably,  place  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  ahead  of  any  other  Magazine  in 
the  world,  and  rank  it,  in  point  of  merit,  second 
to  none. 

It  is  not  the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the 
proprietors  of  “  Emerson  ”  to  make  their  issue  a 
purdy  rmmey-making  concern,  or  io  permit  it  to  he 
devoted  to  arty  permmal  aim* ;  and  they  hereby 
pledge  themselves  that  not  one  dollar  of  the 
profits  of  the  Magazine  for  the  next  three  years 
shall  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  its 
constant  improvement.  It  will  be  their  aim  to 
make  each  issue  in  itself  the  best  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  periodical,  for  the  price,  published  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

They  will  aim,  as  their  sphere  and  means  in¬ 
crease,  to  make  it  the  one  gpreat,  liberal,  disin¬ 
terested  and  impersonal  Magazine  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  they  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  become  the  authority  of  the 
student,  the  companion  of  the  traveler,  the 
solace  of  the  afilicted,  the  advocate  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  supporter  of  the  oppressed,  the 
counselor  of  the  rich,  and  the  friend  <f  the  poor. 

The  work  will  always  be  neutral  as  to  mere 
parUsan  politics,  but  thoroughly  national  in  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  there  shall  never  be  any  thing  found 
in  its  columns  which  will  not  have  a  tendency 
to  make  mankind  better  and  wiser. 


FASHIONS  AND  FASHION  PLATES. 

We  propose  a  change.  The  custom  of  pub¬ 
lishing  monthly  fashion  plates,  which  prevails  in 
many  magazines,  and  which  we  have  ourselves 
followed  for  a  year  and  a  half  post,  is  one,  we 
think,  “  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.”  The  custom  is  founded  in  ab¬ 
surdity  instead  of  reason,  and  really  affords  but 
little  amusement,  and  less  instruction.  There 
are  but  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  really  but 
four  distinctive  styles  of  costume  adapted  to  the 
four  seasons.  To  publish  a  fashion  plate  every 
month,  copied,  as  they  usually  are,  from  some 
Paris  plate,  perhaps  two  or  three  months  old, 
seems  to  us  little  better  than  nonsense.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  do  something  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  more  creditable.  We  propose  to  publish 
quarterly  fashion  plates,  adapted  to  the  seasons. 
We  eball  give  the  Winter  fashions  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  which  will  be  out  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  the  Spring  fashions  in  the  April  number ; 
the  Summer  fashions  in  July ;  and  the  Autumn 
fashions  in  October.  And  as  each  number  is 
issued  during  the  month  preceding  its  date,  onr 
fashion  plates  will,  in  fket,  appear  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  season. 


